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SIR, 

Your  high  attainments  in  Literature, 
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ness  of  a  family  connection  with  you,  I 
have  experienced  your  unremitted  friend- 
ship and  kindness,  and  have  reaped  great 
advantage  from  your  advice  and  encourage- 
ment. 

For  these  and  similar  reasons,  I  dedicate 
to  you  this  Volume,  the  result  of  much 
labour  and  thought ;  and  am  solicitous  that 
you  would  accept  of  it  as  a  small  tribute  of 
my  gratitude  and  respect. 

THOMAS  EXLEY. 


BusTOL,  March  Ui,  1829. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE  office  of  natural  philosophy  is^  to  enquiie 
into  the  phenomena  of  material  beings^  and  to 
ascertain  their  causes. 

Experiments  and  observations  form  tlie  true 
basis  of  philosophy :  by  these  we  becooie  ai;«- 
quainted  with  the  phenomena^  and  axe  directed  to 
the  powers  or  causes,  which  produce  them ;  and 
having  discovered  these^  we  frequently  observe^ 
that  they  are  the  results  of  more  general  causes ; 
which^  being  themselves  discovered^  become  prin- 
ciples in  the  explication^  not  only  of  those  phe^ 
nomena  by  means  of  which  they  are  determined, 
but  also  of  all  others  to  which  they  are.  a^iUca-. 
ble;  and  when  they  are  found  adeqiiate  to  this 
purpose^  the  principles  themselves  are  •estabHshed. 

To  assist  our  enquires  of  this  nature.  Sir  /. 
Newton  has  furnished  the  following  excellent 
rules^  at  the  commencement  of  the  ibird  Book 
of  the  Principia. 
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Rule  I.  ''We  are  to  admit  no  more  causes  6t 
natural  things^  than  such  as  are  both  true^  and 
sufficient  to  explain  their  appearances." 

Rule  II.  ''  Therefore,  to  the  same  natural 
effects  we  must,  as  far  as  possible,  assign  the 
same  causes.'^ 

Rule  III.  ''  The  qualities  of  bodies,  which 
admit  neither  intension  nor  remission  of  degrees, 
and  which  are  found  to  belong  to  all  bodies  withih 
the  reach  of  our  experiments,  are  to  be  esteemed 
the  universal  qualities  of  all  bodies  whatsoever.'* 

Rule  IV.  ''  In  experimental  philosophy  we  are 
to  look  upon  propositions  collected  by  general' in- 
duction from  phenomena,  as  accurately  or  very 
nearly  true,  notwithstanding  any  contrary  hy- 
potheses that  maybe  imagined,  till  such  time  as 
other  phenomena  occur,  by  which  they  may  eilher 
be  made  more  accuratie,  or  liable  to  exceptions.'' 
(See  Motte'g  Trari.  vol.  ii.  p.  203.) 

Matter,  which  in  its  various  states  and  forms,  is 
thesubjec^t  6f  natural  philosophy,  is  perc^eptible  to 
man  by  means  of  its  powers,  actih^  on  ihe  senses, 
which  evidently,  in  infinite  wisdom^  are  adapted 
to  rfeceiye  the  impressions  of  these  powers  :  pow- 
ers which  theM^^hrJes  ai^e  in  continual  operation, 
and  appear  to  constitute  the  Wry  '  essence  of 
matter;  fof,'  from  thesei  all  lis  blfier  universal 
properties  as  &r  as  they  are  discovered,  maybe 
derived,  while  those  properties  themselves,  cannot 
result  the  one  from  any  bther  of  those  which  are 
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known  ;  neither  can  the  less  general  properties  be 
derived  from  any  of  them,  or  from  each  other. 

These  powers  are  denominated  attraction  and 
Impulsion.  Their  nature  is  not  known,  but  the 
laws  of  their  operation  have  been  at  least  partially 
developed :  that  both  these  belong  to  matter  is 
incontrovertible :  did  attraction  exist  without  re- 
pulsion, matter  would  be  conglomerated  into  one 
bodyj  and  if  there  were  repulsion  only,  all  bodies 
would  be  universally  dispersed,  supposing  tliem 
io  consist  of  separate  particles. 

Universal  experience  and  careful  observation, 
shew,  that  bodies  at  rest  have  a  tendency  to  remain 
at  rest,  and  those  which  are  in  motion  to  continue 
that  motion  uniformly  in  a  straight  line  ;  were  there 
no  tendency  of  this  kind,  there  would  be  no  such 
changes  in  the  state  of  bodies  as  we  observe,  and 
the  resistance,  which  bodies  are  known  to  oppose 
to  forces  or  powers  applied,  could  not  exist. 

Not  only  when  bodies  are  acted  on  in  opposi- 
tion to  gravity,  or  their  descent  towards  the  earth, 
is  this  resistance  experienced,  but  even  in  that 
very  direction,  for  any  force,  applied  to  make  a 
descending  body  move  more  swiftly  downward,  is 
resisted  in  proportion  to  its  quantity,  and  the  same 
is  true  in  every  other  case. 

But  we  find,  that  the  great  and  distant  bodies 
of  the  solar  system  are  continually  deflected  from 
the  line  of  their  direction,  into  curves  concave 
towards  the  sun,  which  is  included  within  their 
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orbits^  and  situated  in  the  planes  of  those  orbits : 
hence  they  are  attracted  or  acted  upon  by  some 
force  directed  towards  that  quarter ;  in  a  similar 
manner  are  the  secondary  planets  urged  towards 
their  primaries^  and  observation  shews^  that  all 
these  bodies  tend  towards  each  other  ;  hence  they 
disturb  each  other's  motions^  producing  several 
apparent  irregularities.  And  we  find  also  that  the 
attractions  of  the  moon^  of  the  sun^  and  by  con- 
sequence^ eyen  those  of  the  planets^  disturb  the 
equilibrium  of  the  waters  of  our  globe^  and 
cause  the  ebbings  and  Sowings  of  the  ocean  and 
their  variations. 

Also^  all  the  parts  of  the  earth  are  held  toge- 
ther by  the  principle  of  attraction  ;  since^  were  it 
not  for  this  force^  the  motion  of  the  globe  on  its 
axis  would  disperse  its  parts^  and  the  least  effort 
applied^  would  crumble  the  hardest  bodies  to 
powder^  if  indeed^  we  could  suppose  the  exist- 
ence of  hard  bodies. 

Every  one  must  have  observed,  that  the  parts  of 
bodies  tend  to  each  other,  because  it  is  continually 
apparent,  from  the  globular  figure,  which  small 
portions  of  liquids,  as  water,  oil,  mercury,  &c., 
assume;  and  from  the  ready  union  of  two  or  more 
small  drops  into  one  larger  drop ;  and  this  shews, 
that  not  only  those  atoms,  which  are  contiguous, 
act  on  each  other,  but  likewise  that  a  similar  ac- 
tion continually  operates  between  those  particles, 
which  are  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  drop. 
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The  same  is  shewn  by  the  ascent  of  water  in 
line  glass  tubes,  on  the  sides  of  vessels,  into  the 
interstices  of  sand,  ashes,  and  other  porous  bodies, 
as  also  by  its  absorption  by  sugar,  spunge,  salt, 
&c. ;  and  again,  we  see  that  when  melted  metals, 
wax,  resins,  sulphur,  &c.,  are  cooled,  their  parts 
unite  and  form  solid  masses,  and  the  same  hap- 
pens to  water,  and  even  to  mercury,  when  at  a 
sufficiently  diminished  temperature. 

Thousands  of  instances  presenting  the  univer- 
eality  of  such  action  between  bodies  and  their 
parts,  might  be  adduced  from  the  phenomena  of 
chemistry,  electricity,  magnetism,  &c.  ;  shewing 
that  the  principle  of  attraction  pervades  the  natu- 
ral world,  and  is  found  wherever  matter  is  found. 

How  near  to  tlie  centers  of  the  atoms  of  matter 
this  force  of  attraction  extends  from  all  sides  of 
that  center,  has  not  been  ascertained  ;  but  at  dis- 
tances very  near  tite  center,  an  opposing  force, 
called  repulsion,  has  been  observed,  which  force 
prevents  tlie  perfect  coincidence  of  those  cen- 
ters, and  consequently  of  the  parts  of  bodies. 

Nor,  is  the  power  of  repulsion  less  universal, 
than  that  of  attraction  ;  in  no  other  way  can  we 
account  for  the  easy  motions  of  the  parts  of  fluid 
bodies,  one  amongst  another,  whether  liquids  or 
gases :  and  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  various 
solid  bodies  are  capable  of  the  liquid  form. 

The  parts  of  all  bodies  may  be  brought  nearer 
toy;elher  by  the  application  of  force  ;  bodies  con- 
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disturb  each  other's  motions^  producing  several 
apparent  irregularities.  And  we  find  also  that  the 
attractions  of  the  moon^  of  the  sun^  and  by  con- 
sequence^ even  those  of  the  planets,  disturb  the 
equilibrium  of  the  waters  of  our  globe,  and 
cause  the  ebbings  and  Sowings  of  the  ocean  and 
their  variations. 

Also,  all  the  parts  of  the  earth  are  held  toge- 
ther by  the  principle  of  attraction  ;  since,  were  it 
not  for  this  force,  the  motion  of  the  globe  on  its 
axis  would  disperse  its  parts,  and  the  least  effort 
applied^  would  crumble  the  hardest  bodies  to 
powder,  if  indeed,  we  could  suppose  the  exist- 
ence of  hard  bodies. 

Every  one  must  have  observed,  that  the  parts  of 
bodies  tend  to  each  other,  because  it  is  continually 
apparent^  from  the  globular  figure,  which  small 
portions  of  liquids,  as  water,  oil,  mercury,  &c., 
assume ;  and  from  the  ready  union  of  two  or  more 
small  drops  into  one  larger  drop ;  and  this  shews, 
that  not  only  those  atoms,  which  are  contiguous, 
act  on  each  other,  but  likewise  that  a  similar  ac- 
tion continually  operates  between  those  particles, 
which  are  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  drop. 
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The  same  is  shewn  by  the  ascent  of  water  in 
fine  glass  tubes,  on  the  sides  of  vessels,  into  the 
interstices  of  sand,  ashes,  and  other  porous  bodies^ 
as  also  by  its  absorption  by  sugar,  spunge,  salt^ 
&c. ;  and  again,  we  see  that  when  melted  metals, 
wax,  resins,  sulphur,  &c.,  are  cooled,  their  parts 
unite  and  form  solid  masses,  and  the  same  hap^ 
pens  to  water,  and  even  to  mercury;  when  at  a 
sufficiently  diminished  temperature. 

Thousands  of  instances  presenting  the  univef' 
sality  of  such  action  between  bodies  and  their 
parts,  might  be  adduced  from  the  phenomena  of 
chemistry,  electricity,  magnetism,  &c. ;  shewing 
that  the  principle  of  attraction  pervades  the  natu- 
ral world,  and  is  found  wherever  matter  is  found. 

How  near  to  the  centers  of  the  atoms  of  matter 
this  force  of  attraction  extends  from  all  sides  of 
that  center,  has  not  been  ascertained  ;  but  at  dis- 
tances very  hear  the  center,  an  opposing  force^ 
called  repulsion,  has  been  observed,  which  force 
prevents  the  perfect  coincidence  of  those  cen- 
ters, and  consequently  of  the  parts  of  bodies. 

Nor,  is  the  power  of  repulsion  less  universal, 
than  that  of  attraction  ;  in  no  other  way  can  we 
account  for  the  easy  motions  of  the  parts  of  fluid 
bodies,  one  amongst  another^  whether  liquids  or 
gases  :  and  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  various 
solid  bodies  are  capable  of  the  liquid  form. 

The  parts  of  all  bodies  may  be  brought  nearer 
together  by  the  application  of  force ;  bodies  con- 
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tract  by  cold^  ,and  expand  by  heat^  which  indicates 
r^ej^ulsion ;  the  compressioq^  and  subsequent  ex« 
pan^ipn  of  elastic  bodies  shew  the  same^,  and  no 
bodies  are  fpund  ^altogether  void  of  elasticity.  If 
a  convex  lens  be  placed  on  a  plane  surface  of  glass, 
its  weight -is  not  sufficient  to, bring  the  surfaces  ii4Q 
contact,  nor  can  this  be  perfectly  effected  by  .ai|y 
forqe  we  afe  able  to  apply  ;  besides  which,  \fe  ha,Y|9 
innumerable  instances  of  this  repulsiye  force,  Ja 
ey^y  depa^rtment  of  the  material  world ;  destitute 
of,4hi8>  not  a  single  atom  of  matter  has.  ever  bef(ii 
£(^ufxd.or  exhibiti^d;  and,,  although^  some  pbenoiii- 
^a ,  may  possibly  appear  to  be  accounted  for,  iar 
di^pi^ndently  of  repulsion,  as  belonging  to  every 
atom  of  matter;  .yet  the  expliqations  rest  on  feigned 
hypptheses^ :  and  no  phenomenon  of  nature  contra- 
4lic;ts  tbe  supposition  that:  this ,  principle  is  as  uni- 
^Dffrsal  as  matter  itself .  Therefore,  by  the  rules,  of 
SQund  philosophy,  we  must  adn^it  the  universal  in* 
fluence  of  both  attractipn  and  repulsion. 

The  attraction,  which  takes  place  between  the 
distant  bodies  of  the  universe,  (and  which  is  clearly 
aspertained,  to  be^  the  same  ^b  that  power  eaUed 
gravitation,  by  which  bodies  despepd  towards  the 
earth,)  varies^  in.  intensity,^  directly  as,  the  quantity 
of  m^^r,  and  reciprocally  as  the  J^qus^re  of  the 
distance  of  the  attracting  bodies.  <  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton  has  left  no  doubt  on  this,  subject.  See  the 
Principia,  and  Cotes'  excellent  Preface ;  and,  also^ 
consult  the  Authors  who  have  since  written  on 
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physical  astronomy,  where  it  will  be  found  that 
the  truth  of  these  laws  is  fully  established.  But 
the  illustrious  Newton  and  others,  Iiave  concluded 
that  the  attraction,  by  which  the  particles  or  atoms 
of  bodies  adhere  together,  observes  a  different  law, 
and  decreases  at  a  greater  rate.  The  83th  prop. 
Book  i.  of  the  Principia,  is  intended  to  prove  this, 
for  which  purpose  the  70th  and  74th  propositions 
are  employed. 

It  should,  however,  be  carefully  observed,  that 
the  hypothesis  of  this  beautiful  theorem  requires 
the  attractive  forces  to  be  directed  to  every  point 
of  the  sphere  ;  but,  in  every  point  of  a  body,  even 
in  the  view  of  that  great  and  distinguished  philo- 
sopher, there  are  not  atoms  situated  ;  since  he  ad- 
mita  that  the  most  dense  bodies  contain  more  va- 
cuity than  solid  parts  ;  hence  the  proposition  does 
not  apply  in  nature  ;  and  it  is  surprising  that 
Newton's  penetrating  genius  did  not  perceive  this 
fact.  Let  only  a  small  distance  be  admitted  to 
exist  between  the  atoms  of  bodies,  and  then  a 
particle  may  be  placed  among  them,  so  that  it 
shall  be  attracted  by  its  contiguous  particle,  with 
a  force  indefinitely  greater  than  it  is  attracted  by 
all  the  other  particles  of  the  body  put  togetlier, 
on  the  hypotiiesis,  that  the  forces  vary  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

The  74th  proposition  of  the  Principia  will  hold 
good  in  nature,  because  il  is  not  requisite  in  this 
case,  that  the  forces  should  be  directed  to   every 
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physical  astronomy,  where  it  will  be  found  that 
the  truth  of  these  laws  is  fully  established.  But 
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for  which  purpose  the  70th  and  74th  propositions 
are  employed. 

It  should,  however,  be  carefully  observed,  that 
the  hypothesis  of  this  beautiful  theorem  requires 
the  attractive  forces  to  be  directed  to  every  point 
of  the  sphere  ;  but,  in  every  point  of  a  liody,  even 
in  the  view  of  that  great  and  distinguished  philo- 
sopher, there  are  not  atoms  situated  ;  since  he  ad- 
mits that  the  most  dense  bodies  contain  more  va- 
cuity than  solid  parts  ;  hence  the  proposition  does 
not  apply  in  nature  ;  and  it  is  surprising  that 
NeiDton's  penetrating  genius  did  not  perceive  this 
fact.  Let  only  a  small  distance  be  admitted  to 
exist  between  the  atoms  of  bodies,  and  then  a 
particle  may  be  placed  among  them,  so  that  it 
shall  be  attracted  by  its  contiguous  particle,  with 
a  force  indefinitely  greater  than  it  is  attracted  by 
all  the  other  particles  of  the  body  put  together, 
on  the  hypothesis,  that  the  forces  vary  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

The  74th  proposition  of  the  Principia  will  hold 
good  in  nature,  because  it  is  not  requisite  in  this 
case,  that  the  forces  should  be  directed  to   every 
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point  of  the  body,  it  being  sufficient  that  the  se* 
veral  attracting  points  be  symmetricany  arranged. 
Again  it  has  been  said^  that  the  attraction  of 
cohesion^  at  a  small  increase  of  distance^  is  changed 
into  repulsion  ;   thos^  when  a  piece  of  glass  is 
broken^  and  we  attempt  to  replace  the  fragments^ 
there  is  a  repulsion^  and  the  parts  cannot  be  again 
forced  so  near  together^  as  they  were  before  the 
fracture^  the  parts  being  now  removed  into  the 
sphere  of  each  other's  repulsion.    But  here  ag^in^ 
we  ought  to  observe^  that  the  surface  and  pores 
of  glass  and  other  bodies  are  replete  with  a  fine 
elastic  fluid, '  which  by  attraction  adheres  to  those 
parts  of  the  corpuscles  to  which  it  can  gain  ac- 
cess ;  and  as  soon  as  the  glass,  or  other  body,  is 
broken,  the  particles  of  this  elastic  fluid  diffuse 
them^lves^  by  their  mutual  repulsion,  over  the 
surfaces  exposed  by  the  fracture,  as  will  be  more 
fully  explained  in  its  place ;  and  these^  atoms  of 
ethereal    matter  so    diffused  by    their  repulsive 
forces^  wiU  prevent  the  re-union.     Various  kinds 
of  .attraction  'have  been   supposed  to  exists  but 
ev^ry  kind, ;  not  excepting    electriical    and  mag- 
neti^^l.  attractions,  may  be  explained  vnthout  hav* 
ing  recourse  to  any  attraction,  but  that  of  uni- 
versal gravitation^  affecting  every  atom  of  mat- 
ter  of  every  sort  after  the  same  manner^  and  ac- 
cording to  the  law  above  mentioned^  as  will  be 
seen  on  consulting  the  different  Sections  of  this 
Work. 
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Many  opinions  have  also  been  entertained  re- 
specting these  powers,  especially  repulsion  ;  some 
philosophers  are  persuaded  that  the  atoms  of  mat- 
ter have  several  spheres  of  repulsion  and  attrac- 
tion, succeeding  each  other  alternately :  others 
have  supposed,  that  repulsion  acts  between  the 
atoms  of  matter  at  sensible  distances  ;  and  others 
again  conclude,  that  caloric  is  the  sole  cause  of 
repulsion.  Caloric  has  been  considered  as  the 
only  agent  in  repulsion  at  minute  distances ;  it 
has  been  called  "  the  repulsive  power,  which 
constantly  acts  in  opposition  to  the  power  of  at- 
traction, or  chemical  affinity."  Parke's  Chem, 
Catechism,  p.  88. 

Some  have  considered  the  law  of  repulsion  as 
unknown;  others  state  that  it  varies  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance ;  and  others,  that  at 
the  least,  in  some  cases,  it  varies  inversely  as  the 
distance.  .It  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  re- 
pulsion is  as  universal  as  attraction. 

Without  this  power  elastic  bodies  could  not 
recover  the  figure  and  slate,  which  they  had 
before  compression.  Its  action  must  be  perpe- 
tuated between  every  two  atoms  of  matter,  other- 
wise they  would  adhere  inseparably  in  complete 
contact;  for  so  minute  are  the  smallest  parts  of 
matter  known  to  be,  that  the  attraction  between 
them,  if  in  contact,  would  be  indefinitely  great. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  shewn,  that  repulsion  va- 
ries by  any  other  law  than  that  of  the  square  of 
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the  d^tance^  iavereely« ;  It  is  indeed  ascertained 
by  cskreful  Qxperirpent^  that  when  dry  air  and 
.Qtlier  .gases  ar^  gradually  compressed^  their  den- 
sities vary  as  the  compressing  force;  and  from 
.this  it  has  been  inferred^  that  the  repulsive  power 
of  the  atoms  of  gases  varies  inveri^ly  in  the  aim- 
pie  ratio  of  the  distance  of  the  atoms*  This  in- 
ference rests  on  the  supposition^  that  .allther  re- 
piling  ^toi^t  coQtique.  in  .tbej  jwns^tease^s^fif^^ 
v^i^d.wi^QUt  this  it  cannot  be »tcue.  .  ^  .- , 

■,K:  Npvf(>  duping  the   compression j.  much  iCfdi^ilc, 
i^blch  js  Moiv^vsally  alloweil  to  be  ol  ii<  frieputeiiie 
^^l|atllre>:|escapei  from  the  oomprefse^  gas,;.<r!and 
^frbm  tl^  weU  known;  fact^  it  qleflfly^lbU^wsyiitfait 
vtbejrjtpulsive. force  of  the  >atoiii9  of  gas  inerea«es 
Wiecsely  as  some  higher,  power  than  that  afhtlie 
-simple  .distance,  prbbably  as  that .  of  the  sq^mie 
)of  the  distance,  invtersely  ;r  that  is^  iaocording.tothe 
4Wine  law  which  regulatea  the^iforce  of  attraqtion. 
For  a  more  particular^  view  of  the  effects  >o£4he 
compression  of . gases>>  s^ee  i ^ph^, 1 7,  i  $ecJL  in,  < .:  t  l^e 
.have  no  instance  of  the;  i?epjulw)n  of  matter  (at 
■f  isensible  distaneea, .  althaugb.  attriM^iqn  .  is^  fcnpwn 
to  act  at  least  ta<.tiiie  ^nlfnost  boundarieifci^Hbe 
solar  system,:  and £>p4^Dbabl}ialndefiM4tlyr> beyond 
>ihose  bonndames^ J  It  jBJght>indetid  be  said^i.ate 
i/not  dectrical  ai%d  magnetiotd  repulsions  inateii€e8 
'#f  the  operation  of  this  force  at  consideirable  dis- 
r  lances?   I  answer,-: — By  no  means ;  these  ^Appa- 
rently distant  repulsions  are  more  naturally  and 
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clearly  explained  by  llie  operation  of  repulsion'at 
insensible  distances,  (see  Electrical  Phenomena, 
sect,  vii.) ;  and  so  is  also  the  apparent  repulsion 
between  two  balls  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid, 
(see  ph.  'Mf,  sect,  v.)  Electrical  and  magnetical 
attractions  and  repulsions  are  considered  as  being 
of  a  peculiar  and  specific  nature. 

in  order  to  explain  electrical  phenomena,  many 
hypotheses  have  been  advanced.  The  two  prin- 
cipal of  these  have  been  modilied,  and  greally 
improved,  and  philosophers  are  yet  divided  in 
their  opinions  as  to  the  merits  of  these  electrical 
theories  :  many  of  the  phenomena  are  solved  by 
both,  and  nearly  with  an  equal  degree  of  facility 
and  elegance.  The  one  is  Dr.  Franklin's  Theory 
reduced  to  precision,  and  much  improved,  by  Kpi- 
nu8  ;  and  also  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Cavendish,  See 
his  Paper  In  vol.  Ixi,  of  Philosophical  Transactions. 
This  Theory,  in  its  improved  state,  admits  of  one 
distinct  electric  fluid,  such  that,  1.  Its  particles 
mutually  repel  one  another,  even  at  sensible  dis- 
tances. 2.  Its  particles  attract  those  of  all  other 
bodies,  and  are  mutually  attracted  by  them  at 
sensible  distances.  3.  The  attraction  of  one  of  two 
electrical  bodies,  and  the  fluid  of  the  other,  when 
both  are  in  their  natural  state,  is  equal  to  the 
mutual  repulsion  of  the  fluids ;  that  is,  of  the  fluid 
of  one  body  upon  that  of  the  other.  4.  That  the 
flame  attraction  of  the  first  body  on  the  fluid  of 
the  second  is  equal  to  the  attraction  of  the  second 
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the  distance  inversely «:  It  is  indeed .  ascertained 
by  careful  Qxperirpent^  that  when  dry  air  and 
Qther  gases  are  gradually  compressed^  their  dea- 
sities  vary  as  the  compressing  force;  and  from 
this  it  hjas  been  inferred^  that  the  repulsive  power 
of  the  atoms  of  gases  varies  inveri^ly  in  the  aim- 
pie  ratio  of  the  distance  of  the  atoms*  This  in- 
/erence  rests  on  the  supposition^  that  all.  the >  re- 
.piling  atoipt  coQtipue.  in  jtbei  c9mpxeaAe^^^f^^ 
v^nd  .wi^QUt  this  it  cannot  be  .true.  <  h  '*-  f 

f^  Npi^  during  the   compression j.  much. cfdii^ilc^ 
^jwbiph  is  MQiv^rsally  alloweil  to  be  iof  attr^qH^iine 
^^l|atllrev:esGape#  from  the  oompressed  ga6,jc.4E^iid 
/frbm  this  well  known  fact^  'A  Qlc^fly^lbUi^ws^.jtfatt 
vtlieritpolsive. force  of  the  ^atoms  of  gas  inereasea 
JDLiiecsely  as  some  higher,  power  than  that  ofi.tlie 
.Msnple  distance^  probably  as  that. of  the  sqwite 
)of  the  4istance.  invtersely  ;■*  that  is^  iaocording.t04he 
4Wine  law  which  regulatea  the^>force  of  attraqtion. 
^or  a  more  particular  view  of  the  effiect|,i9£4he 
compressionvof  gasesi  S)eefp/^..i7^/«£c£,  iv,  u-We 
rhave  no  instance  of  the  repjulsion  of .  matter '  at 
:  isensible  distaneeay.  altbaugb;  attriM^ian  .is.  fcilQwn 
to  act  at  least  to<.the;  ^utmost  boundarieidii^tibe 
solar  system,   and  f>  probably  dindefiMttlyrv  beyond 
>ihoae  bonndades^^  It  jnight^^indetid  be  saidii^ate 
i;iiot  dectrical  and  magnetiotd  repulsions  instances 
#f  the  operation  of  this  force  at  qonsideirable  dis- 
tances?  I  answer^-^ — By  no  means ;  thesej>appa- 
rendy  distant  repulsions  are  more  naturally  and 
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clearly  explained  by  Ihe  operation  of  repiilsion'at 
insensible  distances,  (see  Electrical  Phenomena, 
sect,  vii.) ;  and  so  is  also  the  apparent  repulsion 
between  two  balls  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid, 
(see  ph.  24f,  sect,  v.)  Electrical  and  magnetical 
attractions  and  repulsions  are  considered  as  being' 
of  a  peculiar  and  specific  nature. 

In  order  to  explain  electrical  phenomena,  many 
hypotheses  have  been  advanced.  The  two  prin- 
cipal of  these  have  been  modified,  and  greatly 
improved,  and  philosophers  are  yet  divided  in 
Iheir  opinions  as  to  the  merits  of  these  electrical 
theories  :  many  of  the  phenomena  are  solved  by 
both,  and  nearly  with  an  equal  degree  of  facility 
and  elegance.  The  one  is  Dr.  Franklin's  Theory 
reduced  to  precision,  and  much  improvedj  by  Epi- 
nus  :  and  also  by  the  Hon.  Mr,  Cavendish,  See 
his  Paper  in  vol.  Isi,  M  Philosophical  Transactions. 
This  Theory,  in  its  improved  state,  admits  of  one 
di.stinct  electric  fluid,  such  that,  1.  Its  particles 
mutually  repel  one  another,  even  at  sensible  dis- 
tances. 3.  Its  particles  attract  those  of  all  other 
bodies,  and  are  mutually  attracted  by  them  at 
seneible  distanoes.  3.  The  attraction  of  one  of  two 
electrical  bodies,  and  the  fluid  of  the  other,  when 
both  are  in  their  natural  state,  is  equal  to  the 
mutual  repulsion  of  the  fluids;  that  is,  of  the  fluid 
of  one  body  upon  that  of  the  other.  4.  That  the 
same  attraction  of  the  first  body  on  the  fluid  of 
the  second  is  equal  to  the  attraction  of  the  second 
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body  on  the  fluid  of  the  first.  5.  That  the  par- 
tides  of  the  two  bodies^  imbued  with  electricity^ 
repel  each  other^  so  that^  when  in  their  natural 
state^  the  sum  of  the  attractions  of  each  body  on 
the  fluid  of  the  other  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
repulsions  of  the  two  portions  of  fluids  and  of  the 
particles  of  the  two  bodies. 

The  other  Theory,  is    that  of   Du  Fay,   im- 
proved by  M.  Coulomb ;  it  is  embraced  by  many 
modern  philosophers  of  the  first  rank,  and  sup- 
poses the  existence  of  two  peculiar  electric  fluids 
called  vitreous   and  resinous,  such  that,    1.  The 
particles  of  the  same  fluid  mutually  repel  one 
another  at  sensible  distances.     8.  That  the  two 
different  fluids  attract  each  other  at  a  considerable 
distance.     3.  The  particles  of  each  fluid  are  at- 
tracted by  those   of  all  bodies.     4.  That  if  two 
bodies  be  in  their  natural  state,  the  vitreous  fluid 
of  the  one  attracts  the  resinous  of  the  other,  as 
much  as  the  resinous  fluid  of  the  first  repels  it^ 
and  again,  in  like  manner,  the  resinous  fluid  of 
the  first  attracts  the  vitreous  fluid  of  the  second^ 
as  much  as  the  vitreous  fluid  of  the  first  repels 
the  vitreous  of  the  second. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  decide  on  the  merits 
of  these  hypotheses;  there  is  certainly  a  great 
want  of  simplicity  in  the  supposition  of  two  fluids^ 
especially  when  we  are  obliged  to  give  such  si- 
milar,  and  at  the  same  time  opposite,  qualities  to 
them      The  first  theory  also  labours  under  a  great 
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objection  by  requiring,  tUat  tlie  particles  of  dis- 
tant bodies  should  act  on  each  other  by  repul- 
sion. Also  there  is  a  g;reat  want  of  simplicity  in 
both,  by  requiring;  repulsion,  and  perceptible  at- 
traction, at  sensible  distances. 

Both  these  theories,  in  the  present  Work,  are 
totally  discarded,  as  altog-ether  unnecessary,  and 
also  as  being  quite  inadequate  to  explain  many 
electrical  phenomena. 

There  is  doubtless  an  electric  fluid,  or  ethereal 
matter,  concerned  in  all  the  appearances  exhi- 
bit in  electricity ;  but  there  is  no  need  to  attach 
to  n  any  peculiarity,  or  to  suppose  that  it  differs 
from  other  mattei-.  except  as  other  kinds  of  mat- 
ter differ  from  each  other,  vh.  in  the  force  of  their 
atortiB,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  sphere  of  re- 
pulsion. ' 

Iq  the  Explanations  given  in  the  several  partu 
of  this  Work,  no  repulsion  of  any  kind  is  allowed 
at  sensible  distances,  except  that  which  is  apparent 
only,  and  produced  by  the  medium  of  adjacent 
matter  ;  nor  is  there  admitted  any  perceptible  at- 
traction of  single  atoms,  particles,  or  small  masses, 
on  each  other  at  sensible  distances  ;  for  although 
it  is  stated  that  every  atom  of  matter  attracts 
every  other,  even  at  immense  distances  ;  yet,  the 
attractions  of  the  few  atoms  which  are  contained 
in  the  bodies,  which  we  employ  in  our  experi- 
ments,  are  so  small,  that,  even  unitedly,  the  effects 
of  their  actions  at  aensible  distances  are  not  per- 
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oeptible.     It  will  be  founds  that  in  this  perfona- 
aBce^  no  peculiar  electrical  theory  is  sabstkutod, 
for  those  which  are  thus  freely  disiaiMed  aa  ki^ 
efficient^  and  it  is  confidently  expected^  that  Um 
Reader  will  find  the  electrical  phenomena  cleail^ 
explained,  including  many,  which,  it  is  aHowad^ 
that  neither  the  theory  of  one  fluid,  nor  that .  ot 
two>  as  mentioned  above,  can  solve.     Similar  ob* 
servations  might  be  made  respecting  Galvaniataj 
Magnetism,  and  Electro-magnetism,  which  have 
stiU  imore  puzzled  the  enquirers  into  nature ;  ao 
new  theory  is  here  advanced^  in  order  to  unfvdd 
the  mysteries  of  these  Sciences;  and  yet,  perhaps 
it  will  be  found  that  their  several  phenomena  are 
as  clearly  accounted  for,  as  by  the  most  refined  spe^ 
ctolations,  which  have  heep.  directed  to  this  subject. 
Nay,  had  not  the  Author  thought  the  explicatioiia 
better,  and  moire  general,  without  additional  prin- 
ciples^ land  separate  theories,  than  with  thejii>  hia 
present  labours  would  have  been  concealed  froaa 
the  eye  of  the  Public.     How  far  he  is  right  in  hia 
sentiments  does  not,  however,  now  belong  to  l^ni 
to  judge. 

The  Explanations  throughout  the  Wotk,  are 
to  be  coniAdered  as  resting  on  the  general  the^ 
Oly  of  physics  kid  down  at  the  commencetn^aC  ; 
ao  principles  are  required  but  those  which  a«e 
pwsented  to  tile  Reader,  and  such  as  are  f^riy 
deduced  from  them  ;  tihese  of  course  the  Reader 
is  expected  to  admit  as  the  ground* wox4[.    Audi 
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here  no  postulntum  will  be  fouiiii.  but  such  as  in 
the  present  slate  of  pliiicmopliy  may  be  readily 
admitted,  being-,  indeed,  less  than  claimed  and 
granted  in  other  performances  ;  for  llie  Reader 
has  only  to  allo^v  that  each  atom  of  matter  con- 
sists of  an  indefinitely  extensive  sphere  of  attrac- 
tion, resting  on  a  very  small  concentric  sphere  of 
repulsion,  the  force  being  every  where,  from  the 
center,  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  re- 
pulsive near  the  center,  and  then  attractive.  Now 
that  part  which  regards  the  attraction  has  already 
obtained  the  consent  of  all  the  followers  of  JVea- 
ton,  and  much  more  than  the  other  part,  which 
respects  repulsion,  has  been  already  received  in 
the  principles  of  our  present  philosophy. 

It  may  be  here  asked, — Are  we  absolutely  to 
exclude  solid  atoms?  I  confess  I  can  find  no  use 
for  them.  It  is  true  Sir  Y.  Newton  thought  that 
the  atoms  of  matter  consisted  of  minute  solids,  as 
appears  from  the  following  beautiful  paragraph 
taken  from  the  closing  part  of  his  iocomparable 
Treatise  on  Optics. 

"All  these  things  being  considered,  it  seems 
probable  to  me,  tbat  God  in  the  beginning  formed 
m^ter,  in  solid,  massy,  hard,  in[>cnetrable,  move- 
able particles,  of  such  sizes  and  figures,  and  with 
such  other  properties  and  in  such  proportion  to 
space,  as  most  conduced  to  the  end  for  which  he 
formed  them ;  and  that  these  primitive  particles, 
being  solids,  are  incomparably  harder  than  any 
b  2 
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porous  bodies  compounded  of  them^  even  so  yery 
hard .  as  never  .  to  wear  or  break  in^  pieces ;  ^  no 
ordinary,  power  being .  able  to  divide  .  whajt  rQod 
himself  made  .one  in  the  first  creation.  While.^lf^ 
particles  continue  entire  they  may. compose  hQ4i^ 
of  one  and  .th^  same:  i3dtm*/e. and  iexCwe  in^^^l 
ages;  ^ut  jhquld/^hey  wear  away,  pr  br^AKif^i 
pieces^^  thf;,  natun^.  of  things  depending  pUc.tii^ffi 
woii^d  be  .chwged,,  Water  aj^  earth i:Cq^ 
of  old  worn  pa^tiples  and  fragments  o^i  par tlfi](f^^ 
would  ;npt  be.of  the  same  nature  w9A.\exUir.^jfkOYfy 
with  water,  and  earth  composed  of  entire  ptirtiqlea 
in  the  beginning. ,  And  therefore  that  nature  niay 
be  lasting,  the .  ;changes  of  corporeal,  things  are  ^^tP 
be  placed  only,  in  the. various  separatiqnsan,d  jt^ytr 
asspciatiotns  an4  motions  of  thase  permanent ,  par- 
ticles ;  compounded  bodies  being  apt  to  breaks  j^qt 
in  the  midst  o£  solid  particles^  bnf;  wher^  those 
particles  are  laid  together^  and  only.; Aouch  in.  a 
few  points."  . 

The  atoms  pf  matter  constituted  as  in  the  theory 
now  proposed^  possess  all  the  individuality^  indivi- 
sibiUtyyand  indestructibility,  which  the  learned  and 
illustrious  Newton  ascnbes  to  his  small  solids^  and 
they  answer  all  the  ends  he  has  mentioned ; :  the 
central  points^  indeed^  will  be  utterly  impenetrable 
by  each  other,  since  the  repulsion  there^  is  infinitfs  ; 
and  if  at  those  centers  we  suppose  small  spUda^to 
be  placed^  they  can  answer  no  farther  end  than  is 
accomplished  by  this  immensely  great  repulsive 
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force  ;  for  from  what  we  know  of  matter,  we  must 
suppose  tliem  to  be  inilefinitely  small,  if  we  in- 
troduce such  solids  :  and  hence  they  will  occupy 
the  place  where  the  repulsion  is  indefinitely 
great :  such  solids  would  be  found  only  an  ob- 
stacle, and  an  encumbrance  to  the  free  actions  of 
matter ;  since,  however  small  we  imagine  them 
to  be,  their  magnitude  will  be  infinite  if  com- 
pared with  a  mathematical  point,  the  center  of  an 
atomj  which  is  devoid  altogether  of  magnitude. 
It  may  be  added  that,  if  any  Reader  wish  to  re- 
tain these  solids  at  the  centers  of  the  atoms,  it 
will  not  materially  aifect  the  conclusions,  provided 
he  allow  us  to  have  them  as  small  as  we  please  ; 
and  so  much,  if  he  intend  to  philosophise,  he 
must  grant,  whatever  course  he  may  determine  to 
pursue. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  theory  is  in  some 
respects  allied  to  that  of  the  celebrated  Boscovich  ; 
the  first  sphere  of  repulsion,  and  the  extreme 
sphere  of  attraction  of  that  philosopher  are  re- 
tained ;  but  the  intermediate  alternate  spheres  of 
attraction  and  repulsion  are  rejected.  The  ex- 
plication of  the  various  appearances,  Or  pheno- 
mena of  natural  bodies,  do  not  seem  to  require 
them.  The  Newtoniein  rules  do' not  allow  us  to 
multiply  causes,  nor  t(>  admit  of  any,  which  the 
necessity  of  the  case  does  not  demand.  The  pro- 
posed theory  is  not  framed  at  random,  it  has  been 
suggested  by  the  voice  of  nature;  the  labours  of 
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modem  pbilosopherft  hafe  contributed  to  its  adop- 
tion; these  labours  which  have  been  contiaued 
through  the  last^  and  the  preceding  part  of  tbif 
century,  have  wonderfully  extended  the  boundn^t 
ries  of  science ;  knowledge  has  been  abundanyy 
encreased  by  means  of  careful  experioieatsj  and 
accurate  observations,  forming  the  basis  of  all 
sound  philosophy.  Without  these  we  theorise  ia 
vain;  but  the  results^  which  these  furnish^  t^ud 
continually  to  bring  ys  nearer  to  the  true  aad 
complete  view  of  the  operations  performed^  and 
carried  on  without  intermission  in  the  varioiu 
parts  of  the  universe. 

Whoever  has  entered  deeply  into  these  subjects^ 
is  well  aware^  that  nothing  is  to  be  arbitraritjf 
assumed  as  a  principle^  except  by  way  of  enquiry 
and  trial,  and  he  will  perfectly  agree  with  Newton 
in  the  following  observation^  ^'  Whatever  is  not 
deduced  from  phenomena,  is  to  be  called  an  hy- 
potliesis :  and  hypotheses,  whether  physical  or 
metaphysical,  whether  of  occult  qualities,  or  me- 
chanical, have  no  place  in  experimental  philoso^ 
phy/^  The  essential  nature  of  what  we  call  at- 
traction and  repulsion  does  not  concern  us  :  that 
certain  powers  exist,  which  are  called  by  these 
names,  is  manifest  to  every  enquirer  into  the 
constitution  of  bodies:  but  we  are  not  to  create 
different  kinds  of  these  powers  at  pleasure,  io 
order  to  solve  every  new  and  knotty  subject  of 
investigation. 


'  Before  n  new  kind  of  operating-  power  is  sanc- 
lioned,  let  its  existence  as  a  fact,  and  as  a  princi- 
ple be  well  established.  There  can  indeed  be  nr> 
f^reat  harm  in  bringing  hypothetical  Tiews  to  bear 
on  a  subject,  provided  they  be  stated  as  snch. 

But  it  seemg  to  be  getting;  again  too  much  in 
fashion  in  the  philosophical  noHd,  to  multiply  hy- 
potheses, and  Eo  call  them  tlieories.  The  present 
Work  cannot,  it  is  hoped,  be  accused  of  the  fault 
here  specified,  for  as  we  have  stated,  and  as  the 
Work  will  shew,  no  new  principle  is  introduced: 
on  the  contrary,  several  which  have  l>een  coh- 
Hidered,  as  almost,  if  not  quite  established,  have 
been  rejected. 

It  may  be  said,  Why  then  is  this  called  a  fievr 
theory  ?  1  have  ventured  so  to  denominate  it, 
not  from  an  inlroduclion  of  new  principles,  but 
from  a  new  application  of  those,  which  have  been 
most  solidly  established.  These,  and  the  experi- 
mental facts  brought  into  view,  by  the  united 
efforts  of  scientific  men,  are  here  placed  before 
the  Reader  in  a  new  light.  The  theory  itself,  and 
the  deductions  from  it  are  first  laid  down  as  con- 
cisely as  the  subject  seems  to  admit :  then  follow 
the  explanations,  of  some  of  the  most  importuut 
phenomena  of  the  material  world,  which  have 
exercised  the  human  intellect;  and  the  exposition 
of  these,  it  is  presumed,  will  afford  a  key  for 
opening  the  more  secret  recesses  of  nature. 

The  facts  are  collected  from  works  of  the  hig;h- 
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est  repatation^  they  are  genemllj  such  «s  ttt«jwdl 
known ;  hence  it  has  not  been  thought  neeeaauj: 
to  quote  the  authors^  from  whom  they  are  aidectr 
ed^  or  to  state  by  whom  they  were  Hatomtrnd^ 
except  in  a  Tery  few  instances.  This  ip  pnpoljp 
done  m  so  nteny  diflferent  Treatises^  thattheilUMi* 
er  wfll  not  be  at  any  loss  to  satisfy  himself  oft^thia 
hesid.  :•>,•.  w. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  state  the  phenomcmaiti 
n  concise^  plain^  and  perspicuous  manner:; 
which  is  immediately  subjoined  to  each>  the 
pbination;  and  it  is  this  part  which  is  fbonded  oti 
fbe  theory^  without  reference  to  other  principtesi 

liVhen  the  muhitude  of  facts  which  -  are  bruigfbt 
IShrward,  in  very  different  branches  of  philoaophy^ 
and  their  ditrerMty^  are  considered;  some  difi*^ 
cnHy  ntiiAtbe  allowed  to  have  occured  in  brings- 
iflf(  M  few  and  nuch  simple  principles  to  bear  in 
th^  fit  plana  tionfi.  Hut,  if  the  principles  be€ound 
<f»  nttctfitfA,  f vfn  as  well  as  when  the  phenomena 
are  made  to  depend  on  separate  theories^  invented 
chiefly  fm  the  pfirpote  of  explaining  them  :  they 
muNt  he  reeeiveH  at  len^t  nn  being  probable,  ratio- 
tial.  and  worthy  of  Mpeeial  notice.  It  is  not  cobs* 
plexitv.  but  ffiinplieity,  which  characterizes  the 
operationib  of  nature,  in  till  their  multiplicity^  di* 
verriiy,  and  f>;randeur. 

To  u»i«  the  worrU  of  a  late  writer,  ''  How  sim- 
ple and  yet  h<iw  \vf>nderrul  are  the  works  of  nature  ? 
Huch  like  are  all  the  ellVclHiif  iniinitc  wisdom,  her 
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foundations  are  plain  and  simple,  lier  super^lruc- 
ture,  various  and  wonderful.  Her  causes  few, 
tier  efl'ects  innumerable.  Her  course  llie  easiest 
and  shortest  possible,  and  her  means,  Itie  fewest 
that  can  possibly  bring  about  her  ends."  The 
sublimity  and  profundity,  with  the  alraost  infinite 
variety,  as  well  as  constancy  and  uniformity,  which 
we  cannot  but  notice,  when  we  attentively  observe 
the  open  and  more  concealed  processes  continually 
presented  in  nature  on  a  ^rand  scale,  lead  us  to 
look  for  causes  and  powers  almost  as  diversified  as 
the  effects.  It  is  found,  however,  that  the  more 
fully  and  deeply  we  enter  into  the  enquiry,  the 
more  we  become  satisfied,  that  the  simplicity  of 
the  first  principles,  is  as  much  calculated  to  ex- 
cite admiration,  as  the  infinity  of  the  results. 

It  was  in  attempting  to  explain  Electrical  phe- 
nomena that  these  views  were  fir^t  apparent,  and 
they  seemed  to  be  confirmed  on  finding  that  the 
reflection,  refraction,  and  inflection  of  light  could 
also  be  rendered  intelligible  by  the  same  simple 
means.  I  had  it  in  contemplation  to  introduce  the 
subject  of  Optics,  but  this  has  been  omitted  for 
two  reasons  ;  first,  the  publication  must  Iiave  been 
delayed  for  some  considerable  time,  because  the 
duties  of  my  profession  atford  me  but  little  leisure 
for  writing  ;  and  secondly,  the  plan  of  the  Work  in 
that  case,  would  have  been  pursued  under  a  form 
less  popular,  and  more  adapted  tu  mathematical 
Rciiders.     Besides,  what    is    here   ullercd    to    the 
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Public^  will  ht  fiuffictent  to  enable  the  leam«d^M 
decide  im  its  merits  :  and  should  it  appear  *woiilliy 
of  notice^  1  shall  be  encouraged  to  apply  tkn  aftOM 
priiiciples  in  the  explication  of  the  pheoomettai'df 
light  and  colours^  unless  this  part  should  'be  'wH 
dertdien  by  some  philosopher  more  adeqMte<to 
the  task.  r-  V  I- 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  at  the  idoae 
of  this  Introduction,  another  circumitance  which 
has  frequently  called  my  mind  to  the  considevatiott 
of  the  constitution  of  matter.  It  is,  that  of  do*^ 
ticing  the  assertions  of  a  certain  author,  allegisig^ 
the  impossibility  of  the  creation  or  annihilatton  off 
matter.  He  says,  ''  That  to  give  existence^  is  'to 
act  This  cannot  foe  but  by  the  application  of  foree^ 
which  the  acting  being  produces.  If  there  besmt 
a  subject  at  all,  on  which  the  acting  power  can  ap- 
ply its  force^  it  cannot  have  any  action ;  for  to  acty 
or  to  exercise  a  force,  and  to  exercise  it  on  no>^ 
thing,  is  a  contradiction."  From  this  he  condudea^ 
that  a  creating  power  is  impossible^  and  that  mi- 
ter is  eternal. 

Reflecting  on  these  sentiments,  1  found  no 
difficulty  in  conceiving,  that  a  Being,  infinite^ 
in  power,  and  wisdom,  and  every  way  perfect, 
could  enclose  or  fence  up  a  small  or  large  space 
by  invincible  power,  so  that  none  but  himself 
could  break  the  barrier,  and  towards  this,  or  from 
it,  he  could  direct  any  powers  he  pleased;  cind  as 
he  could  thus  produce  one  atom>   so  equally  be 
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couki  bring  into,  existence  nn  cndlMs  ivarietgr  and 
multitude/ 1  and  this  presents  us  wi^  tiie  oiiMt  com-* 
mon  aod  .familiar  idea  of  matter.  Againj^tbeia 
is  notbibg  incongruous  in  the  idei,  that. suoh-oi 
Being  could  direct «  power  eirery .  way  fratti  a  oeof' 
tral  point  to  aoy  /distance  hd.  pleased ;  andlwwaidi 
the  same  point  he  could  exercise  a  power  cadtraiy 
in  direction^  and  resting  on  the:  fimner^  and  this 
vtould  constitute  an  atom  having  idl  the  pnoperties 
which  we  observe  in  the  dementa  of  matter  if 
then  the  finite  mind  of  man,  can  discern  :two 
ways  in  which  matter  could  foe  created^  arfe  there 
tot  an  infinity  of  ways  present  to  the  Diving 
Mind!  .  ; 

It  is  true  this  supposes,  that  matter  exists  coi»^ 
tinually  by  the  power  of  its  ^eat  Author.  ^  And 
certainly  this  must  be  admitted ;  the  same  power 
which  produced  its  existence  is  unremittingly  re^ 
quisite  for  the  continuance  of  its  being,  so  tbat, 
he  not  only  made  all  things,  but  upholdeth  aM 
things,  by  the  word  of  his  power.  This  circura-^ 
stance,  although  it  may  not  be  considered  as  ne^ 
cessarily  connected  with  our  subject,  is  mentioned^ 
as  having  been  a  stimulus  in  directing  my  views 
to  a  serious  consideratton  of  its  bearings. 

In  natural  philosophy  it  is  not  so  much  our  bu^^ 
siness  to  enquire  how  the  world  might  have  been 
framed,  as  how  it  is  in  reality  constituted  ;  we  are 
not  to  be  world-makers  or  world-menders ;  to  con- 
trive a  system  of  notions  and  schemes,  and  form 
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SECTION  I. 

Definitions,  Postulates,  and  Axioms. 

Definition  1.    Matter  is  that  substance  which  we  per- 
ceive by  the  senses. 

2.  An  atom  is  an  element  of  matter,  such  as  cannot 
be  divided  without  destroying  its  nature. 

3.  A  particle  is  two  or  more  atoms  so  united  as  to  form 
a  distinct  element  of  matter,  such  as  cannot  be  divided 
by  common  mechanical  agency. 

4.  Body  is  a  collection  of  simple  atoms  or  particles  con- 
sidered in  themselves  together;  and  apart  from  other 
matter. 
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5.  A  corpuscle  is  a  very  small  body,  exiBting  either  se- 
parately, or  as  making  a  part  of  a  larger  body. 

6.  Motion  is  that  which  we  notice  in  a  body^  when  we 
attend  only  to  its  progress  or  passage  from  place  to 
place. 

7.  Velocity  is  the  motion  of  a  body  measured  by  the 
space  passed  over  in  a  given  time. 

8.  Uniform  or  equable  motion  is  when  the  velocity  is 
always  the  same. 

9.  Variable  motion  is  when  the  velocity  changes. 

10.  Direction  of  motion  is  the  line  in  which,  or  paral- 
lel to  which,  the  motion  is  performed. 

1 1 .  State  of  a  body  at  any  time  is  its  rest  or  uniform 
motion  in  its  direction  at  that  time. 

12.  Force  is  that  which  changes,  or  tends  to  change^ 
the  state  of  any  body  or  portion  of  matter. 

13.  When  a  force  acts  at  an  instant  only,  it  is  called 
an  impulse  \  when  it  acts  constantly,  it  is  called  a  constant 
force. 

14.  Momentum  is  the  force  by  which  a  moving  body 
can  strike  against  an  obstacle. 

15.  Moving  force  is  measured  by  the  momentum  it 
produces. 

16.  Accelerating  force  is  measured  by  the  velocity  it 
produces. 

17-  Affinity  is  the  force  by  which  two  or  more  atoms 
or  particles  unite  so  as  to  form  a  new  particle^  and  cohe- 
sion is  the  force  by  which  the  particles  adhere  bo  as  to 
form  a  body  consisting  of  like  particles. 

18.  Attraction  is  a  centripetal  force  \  that  is^  a  force  di* 
rected  towards  some  point  of  a  body  or  center  of  an  atom. 

19.  Repulsion  is  a  centrifugal  force;  that  is^  a  force 
whose  direction  is  from  some  point  of  a  body  or  center 
of  an  atom. 
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20.  Sphere  of  attraction  or  repulsion  is  the  space  in 
which  the  force  operates. 

21.  Equilibrium  is  that  permanency  in  its  state  of  any 
thing  moveable,  when  acted  on  by  more  forces  than  one, 
which  mutually  and  equally  counteract  each  other. 

Postulate  1.  Let  it  be  granted  that  an  atom  of  matter 
consists  of  an  indefinitely  small  sphere  of  repulsion, 
which  is  the  central  part  of  an  indefinitely  extended  con- 
centric sphere  of  attraction;  and  that  its  force  on  the 
centers  of  other  atoms,  every  where  within  the  compass 
of  its  action,  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  its  distance 
from  the  center,  being  attractive  at  all  points  beyond  the 
sphere  of  repulsion,  and  repulsive  at  all  points  within 
that  sphere.    See  note  (A). 

Corollary  1.  At  the  surface  of  the  sphere  of  repulsion 
there  is  neither  attraction  nor  repulsion,  but  an  opposi- 
tion to  an  approach  or  to  a  separation ;  at  all  other  con- 
centric surfaces,  the  sums  or  total  forces  are  equal :  for 
these  surfaces  are  directly  as  the  squares  of  their  distances, 
and  the  forces  are  inversely  as  the  squares  of  those  dis- 
tances ;  hence  the  compound  ratio  is  that  of  equality. 

Cor.  2.  Hence  the  force,  at  the  center  of  an  atom,  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  all  the  forces  in  any  spherical  surface  whose 
center  is  that  of  the  atom. 

Pos.  2.  Let  it  be  granted  that  atoms  may  differ  from 
each  other,  in  the  radii  of  their  spheres  of  repulsion,  and 
in  their  forces  at  a  given  distance  from  their  centers. 

Def.  22.  The  sphere  of  repulsion  of  an  atom  is  called 
its  spherule. 

23.  The  sphere  of  attraction  of  an  atom  is  called  its 
expanse. 

24.  Absolute  force  of  an  atom  is  its  force  at  a  given 
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distance  from  the  center^  and  this  is  called  its  mass  or 
quantity  of  matter. 

25.  Mass  or  quantity  of  matter  of  a  body,  is  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  matter  of  the  atoms  whose  spherules  it 
contains. 

26.  Density  is  measured  by  the  quantity  of  matter  in 
a  given  space. 

27.  Inertia  is  the  inability  of  matter  of  itself  to  change 
its  state. 

28.  Fis  i7ierticB  is  the  force  which  matter  opposes  to 
that  force,  which  changes  its  state. 

29.  The  point  in  which  the  center  of  an  atom  is  situ- 
ated, is  called  the  place  of  that  atom  3  and  the  distance 
of  a  point  from  an  atom  is  its  distance  from  the  center  of 
that  atom. 

Scholium.  The  radius  of  the  spherule,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  is  sometimes  called  the  radius  of  the  atom  ; 
and  the  atom,  when  no  ambiguity  would  arise,  may  be 
understood  to  mean  the  spherule. 

30.  Atoms  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  kind,  when  their 
forces  and  spherules  are  equal,  otherwise  they  are  of  dif 
ferent  kinds. 

31 .  The  degree  of  tendency  of  an  atom  or  atoms  to  pass 
from  one  body  or  atom  to  another,  is  called  the  intensity 
of  that  body  or  atom. 

32.  Since  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world  appear 
to  indicate  that  there  are  two  classes  of  atoms ;  those  of 
one  class  being  such  as  adhere  and  unite  with  great  force^ 
and  add  sensibly  to  the  weight  of  bodies,  while  the  others 
adhere  with  small  force,  and  present  no  sensible  gravity : 
and  since  by  postulate  second  we  are  allowed  to  make  this 
distinction,  let  the  atoms  of  the  first  class  be  called  te* 
tiacious  atoms^  and  those  of  the  other  class  ethereal 
atoms. 
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33.  A  collection  of  ethereal  atoms  enveloping  a  tena« 
cious  one  is  denominated  its  atmospherule. 

Sch.  Not  only  of  the  tenacious  atoms^  but  also  of  the 
ethereal  ones,  there  may  be  a  great  variety  of  sorts  arising 
from  small  differences  in  their  forces  and  in  the  extent 
of  their  spherules.  The  distinction  between  the  two 
classes  arises  from  a  very  great  difference  in  their  forces. 

Axiom  1«  Effects  are  proportional  to  their  adequate 
causes. 

2.  Equal  forces,  acting  on  an  atom  in  opposite  direc* 
tions,  produce  no  change  of  state,  but  exactly  counteract 
each  other's  effects. 

3.  Unequal  forces  acting  in  opposite  directions  produce 
a  change  of  state,  or  new  motion,  in  the  direction  of  the 
greater  force.    . 
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Propositions   respecting  the  Theoretical  Consti* 

TUTioN  OF  Matter. 

Proposition  1.  If  matter  be  constituted^  as  in  post.  I., 
it  will  be  capable  of  rest  and  motion^  as  will  also  the 
bodies  consisting  of  such  matter. 

For  since  by  {post.  I.)  an  atom  of  matter  is  constituted 
of  forces  equally  diffused  on  all  its  sides^  and  is  suscep- 
tible of  the  action  of  force ;  it  will,  if  left  to  itself,  or 
if  acted  on  by  equal  opposite  forces,  remain  in  the  same 
state  in  which  it  is  put  at  first  {ax.  2) ;  but  if  acted  on 
by  unequal  opposite  forces,  or  by  one  single  force,  its 
original  state  will  be  changed  {aa;.  3.) ;  therefore  it  is 
susceptible  of  all  imaginable  degrees  of  motion,  and  of 
rest,  and  since  this  applies  to  all  atoms,  it  will  be  true  of 
all  bodies,  which  are  composed  of  them. 

Cor.  A  force  impressed  on  an  atom  or  body,  and  not 
counteracted  by  another  force,  produces  a  change  of  state 
in  that  body ;  this  follows  directly  from  def.  12.  and  this 
proposition. 

Prop.  2.  Matter  constituted  as  in  post.  1.  cannot  change 
its  state,  till  it  is  acted  on  by  some  external  force. 

This  is  evident  from  the  preceding  proposition :  or  it 
may  be  shewn  thus  : 
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1.  If  fm  atom  be  at  rest^  it  will  remain  ia  that  iitate, 
since  its  constituent  forces  are  equal  on  all  its  sideg  (poii. 
1.  and  ax.  2.) 

2.  If  it  be  in  motion  it  cannot  of  itself  go  out  of  the 
straight  line  in  which  it  moves,  because  the  forces  ar^ 
equal  and  opposite  on  both  sides  of  that  line,  {post.  !•  and 
or.  2.) 

3.  It  cannot  move  of  itself  with  greater  or  less  velo- 
city ;  for  the  forces  in  the  direction  of  its  motion  and  in 
the  opposite,  as  well  as  in  all  opposite  directbna  are 
equal  (post.  1.  and  ($x.  2.) 

Hence  all  atoms,  and  all  bodies  composed  of  them,  are 
incapable  of  changing  their  present  state,  whether  that  be 
a  state  of  rest,  or  of  uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line. 

Car.  1.  Inertia  is  a  property  of  matter  thus  constituted 
(def.  27.) 

Car,  2,  The  inertia  of  matter  arises  from  the  equili- 
brium of  its  constituent  forces. 

Car.  3.  Every  change  in  the  state  of  material  beings, 
thus  constituted,  indicates  the  operation  of  some  force. 

Prop.  3.  Matter  constituted,  as  in  past.  1.,  resists 
every  change  made  in  its  state  by  any  force  impressed, 
and  afterwards  continues  in  the  state  into  which  it  has 
been  brought  by  the  action  of  that  force. 

For  since  the  constituent  forces  of  every  atom  operate 
from  the  center  at  every  point  on  all  sides  equally,  {pasi.  1.) 
the  impressed  force  will  meet  an  opposite  force  from  the 
center,  on  whatsoever  side  it  is  impressed,  but  equal 
(^posite  forces  exactly  counteract  each  other  (ax.  2.) : 
therefore  to  the  impressed  force  there  is  a  resistance, 
which  having  counteracted  the  impressed  force,  while 
that  has  changed  the  state  of  the  atom,  or  body,  a  new 
state  is  attained,  which  will  continue  to  be  preserved, 
{prap.2). 
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Cor,  L  Every  atom  and  all  bodies  have  a  vis  inertiiB, 
{def.  28.) 

Cor.  2.  The  cause  of  the  vis  inertice  of  matter  is  the 
constituent  forces  of  its  atoms^  for  in  that  alone  is  the 
resisting  force,  or  force  to  be  overcome  in  order  to  produce 
a  change  of  state  in  the  atoms. 

Cor.  3.  Hence  it  is  manifest,  that  the  vis  inertice  is 
proportional  to  the  absolute  force  of  the  atoms ;  or  quan- 
tity of  matter :  for  since  the  constituent  forces  are  equally 
diffused  on  all  sides  of  any  atom  {post.  1.)  it  will  be, 
on  any  side  or  given  part  of  a  spherical  surface,  as  the 
whole  constituent  forces  of  the  atom,  that  is,  (by  def.  24. 
^n^post  1.  cor.  2.)  as  the  absolute  force  or  quantity  of 
matter. 

Cor.  4.  Hence  to  communicate  a  given  velocity,  to  dif- 
ferent atoms  or  bodies,  will  require  a  greater  or  less  force, 
in  proportion  as  the  absolute  force  of  the  atom  or  body  is 
greater  or  less,  {ax.  1.) 

Cor.  5.  Hence  also  if  atoms,  or  bodies,  are  continually 
changing  their  states,  renewed  impressions  of  force  are 
continually  applied. 

Cor.  6.  Atoms  in  many  cases  change  continually,  or 
tend  to  change  the  states  of  each  other,  but  in  other  cases 
they  tend  to  preserve  each  other  in  their  present  state : 
for  if  the  center  of  one  atom  be  in  the  expanse,  or  in  the 
spherule  of  another,  it  will  be  under  the  continual  impres- 
sion of  a  force  attractive  or  repulsive  ;  but  if  it  be  in  the 
common  surface  of  the  spherule  and  expanse,  both  its  ap- 
proach and  separation  will  be  opposed,  {post.  1.  and  def.  22. 
and  23.) 

Cor.  7.  From  this  and  proposition  second,  it  appears, 
that  the  inertia  of  matter  depends  on  the  equilibrium  of 
the  constituent  forces,  and  that  the  vis  inertice  depends  on 
the  quantity  of  the  force.     Hence  if  we  could  conceive 
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matter  to  be  constituted  of  impenetrable  extension  alone^ 
it  would  possess  inertia^  but  not  vis  inertia:;  and  the 
greatest  body  would  be  moved  with  the  same  freedom  as 
the  least. 

Prop.  4.  The  motion,  or  change  of'  motion,  of  any 
atom  or  body^  produced  at  any  instant,  will  be  propor- 
tional to  the  force,  which  produced  that  change,  and  in 
the  direction  in  which  it  acts. 

For  the  equilibrium  of  the  constituent  forces  is  opposed, 
and  therefore  can  be  destroyed  in  that  direction  and  pro- 
portion only;  hence  the  proposition  is  manifest  by  ax.  1. 

Cor*  1.  If  the  atom  or  body  were  previously  in  motion, 
the  new  motion,  after  the  action  of  the  force,  will  be 
compounded  of  its  former  motion  and  the  motion  com- 
municated. 

Cor.  2.  Hence  if  the  body  were  moving  in  the  direction 
of  the  force  impressed,  that  motion  will  continue  with 
the  increase  of  that  produced  by  the  impressed  force ; 
but  if  it  were  moving  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  will  be 
diminished  by  that  new  motion,  and  in  other  cases  it  will 
be  compounded  of  the  two  motions,  as  shewn  in  mechanics. 

Cor,  3.  The  velocity  communicated  to  a  given  atom,  or 
given  body,  is  proportional  to  the  force  impressed. 

For  in  this  case  the  eflfect  is  evidently  to  be  measured  by 
the  velocity  produced.  Or  thus,  conceive  the  force  to  be 
divided  into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  and  each  part  ap- 
plied separately  in  the  same  direction,  then  these  parts 
will  produce  equal  increments  of  velocity  in  that  direction, 
by  this  proposition  and  axiom  first ;  hence  the  corollary  is 
evident. 

Cor.  4.  Forces  which  communicate  equal  velocities  are 
as  the  quantities  of  matter  moved.  For  if  the  quantities 
of  matter  be  any  how  increased  or  diminished,  the  resist- 
ance to  motion  is  increased  or  diminished  in  the  same 
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ratiOj  (prop,  3.  cor.  3.)  and  therefore  to  produce  the  iame 
velocity  the  force  impfesaed  must  be  increased  or  dimin* 
isfaed  in  the  same  ratio. 

Cor.  5.  From  the  two  preceding  corollaries  it  appears^ 
that  the  moving  force,  or  momentum^  varies  as  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  and  the  velocity  jointly* 

Cor.  6.  Hence  the  velocity  varies  as  the  force  directly, 
and  quantity  of  matter  inversely ;  and  the  quantity  of  mat<- 
ter  varies  as  the  force  directly,  and  velocity  inversely. 

Cor.  7*  The  force  of  an  atom  ov  body  striking  against 
a  fixed  material  object,  varies  as  the  quantity  of  matter 
when  the  velocity  is  given,  and  as  the  velocity  when  the 
quantity  of  matter  is  given,  and  when  neither  is  given, 
it  varies  in  the  compound  ratio  of  both.  For  this  Strik-- 
ing  force  is  the  momentum  of  the  moving  body. 

Prop.  5.  The  same  things  supposed,  the  action  and 
re-action  of  atoms  are  equal  and  in  opposite  directions. 

Since  before  the  action,  there  was  an  equilibrium  of  the 
mass  acted  on^  the  re-action  arises  in  consequence  of  the 
acting  force,  and  is  therefore  an  opposing  force  evidently 
in  the  opposite  direction  ;  and  it  cannot  be  greater  than 
the  acting  force,  since  it  operates  against  that  action,  only 
in  consequence  of  the  action  itself ;  neither  can  it  be  less, 
for  then  the  excess  of  the  action  would  not  act  on  the 
redacting  force,  which  is  contrary  to  the  hypothesis. 

Cor.  Hence,  after  the  action  of  the  force,  the  equili- 
brium remains,  and  before  there  can  be  any  further  change 
a  new  action  and  redaction  must  take  place. 

Prop.  6.  The  force  of  an  atom  acting  on  another,  not 
in  the  surface  of  its  spherule,  varies  as  its  absolute  force 
directly,  and  the  square  of  its  distance  inversely. 

For  in  any  spherical  surface,  whose  center  is  that  of  the 
atom,  the  force  in  the  whole  surface  is  everywhere  the  same 
{hy  post.  1.)  and  therefore  at  any  point  in  that  surface  it 
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is  as  the  whole  force  hi  the  surface^  but  the  whole  force  is 
the  same  in  every  concentric  surface  of  the  atom  {post.  I. 
cor.  1.) ;  therefore^  the  force^  at  a  given  distance^  is  as 
the  absolute  force  ;  and  it  is  {post.  1.)  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance^  and  hence  the  proposition  is 
manifest. 

Cor.  I.  Let  the  circles  about  the  centers  A  and  B  {/Ig. 
1,2,  &c.  ptaie  I.)  denote  the  extent  of  the  sperules^  and 
let  the  absolute  force  of  A  be  m,  and  that  of  B^  ni,  and 

their  distance  x;  then  the  force  of  A  on  B  is     p-^  and 
that  of  B  on  A  is     ^  ;  and  2JlS  ig  the  whole  force,  by 

which  they  tend  to  approach  when  situated  as  in  ^fig.  If 
and  to  recede  when  as  in  fig.  2 ;  but  when  situated  as  in 
fig.  3,  the  spherules  being  equal,    this  force  expresses 

AMft  ^^^«  ASB 

their  stability,  because  something  more   than    ■       ■  is 

necessary,  either  to  separate  them,  or  bring  them  nearer 
together. 

Cor.  2.  It  is  manifest  that  if  the  atoms  were  placed 
as  in^.  1,  or  2,  they  would  oscillate  through  a  given 
space* 

Cor.  3.  When  the  atoms  are  placed  as  in  fig.  3,  the 
stability  will  be  in  the  ratio  compounded  of  the  absolute 
forces  directly,  and  the  square  of  the  radii  inversely,  and 
will  therefore  be  greater  as  the  absolute  force  is  greater, 
and  as  the  square  of  the  radius  is  less. 

Cor.  4.  If  the  centers  of  several  atoms  be  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  spherule  of  another,  and  if  others  again  have 
their  centers  on  the  exterior  sides  of  these,  &c.  various 
masses  may  be  formed,  of  greater  or  less  firmness,  accord- 
ing to  the  absolute  forces  of  the  atoms,  and  the  radii  of 
their  spherules,  as  appears  from  cor.  1,  and  3 :  and  the 
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variety  becomes  multiplied^  when  we  admit  of  atoms  of 
different  radii  and  forces,  in  the  constitution  of  the  same 
body. 

Prop,  7»  Bodies,  constituted  as  in  the  foregoing  pro- 
positions, will  have  extension,  figure,  solidity,  and  divi- 
sibility, and  will  be  capable  of  expansion  and  contraction. 

From  the  nature  of  the  atoms,  as  laid  down  in  post>  1. 
it  appears,  that  a  finite  force  cannot  make  their  centers 
coincide:  and  hence  when  put  together,  as  noticed  in 
prop,  6.  cor.  4.  or  otherwise  collected,  they  will  form  bo- 
dies having  extension,  terminated  at  the  surfaces  of  the 
exterior  spherules,  which  gives  them  a  certain  figure,  ac- 
cording to  the  situation  and  order  of  the  atoms.  Also  the 
increasing  resistance,  as  the  centers,  by  the  application  of 
force,  are  brought  nearer  to  each  other,  will  manifest  their 
solidity.  And  since  the  atoms,  are  held  together  by  a 
finite  force,  they  may  by  a  superior  force  be  separated, 
and  bodies  are  thus  divisible.  Again,  from  all  this  it  is 
seen  that  the  aggregates  thus  formed,  are  capable  of  ex- 
pansion and  contraction. 

Prop.  8.  To  determine  the  relative  motions  and  other 
circumstances  of  two  atoms  left  to  their  mutual  actions. 

Let  A  and  B,  {Jig.  3,'^4,  &c.)  be  two  atoms,  r  and  r' 
the  radii  of  their  spherules  (r  being  not  less  than  r ),  m 
and  rd  their  absolute  forces,  a  their  distance  at  first,  x  any 
other  distance,  s  the  whole  space  passed  through  by  both, 
V  the  velocity  by  which  they  approach  or  recede  at  the 
distance  x. 

Then  —  is  equal  to  the  force  of  the  atom  A  on  B, 
and  — ^  is  equal  to  that  of  B  on  A,  therefore         ,       is 

*  X 

the  whole  force,  when  both  are  attractive,  or  both  re- 
pulsive, and     — ^     when  one  is  attractive,  and  the 

X 
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Other  repulsive,  and  s  =a<>mx:    Hence  v  dv  =—^  d  s 

(Mech,),  and    V*  =.   2(m +m')  ^^>  <>«•«'-=  {^('"t"*') 

ajop>  |.      ^|g^  jyj  ^  ^^»  :  m   :  :   t;  :  velocity  of  B  « 
a  «>  •» 

(A??!     •   ^-!IL5  |»:  in  like  manner  the  velocity  of  A  ■« 

(la^ .   £:if  ^* .  and  therefore  the  velocity  of  A  :  ve- 

locity  of  B  :  :  m'  :  m,  which  may  otherwise  be  easily  de- 
termined. Hence  the  space  described  by  A  :  space  de« 
scribed  B  :  :  m'  :  m.  Several  cases  will  occur  according 
to  the  situations,  radii,  and  forces,  of  the  atoms. 

While  X  is  greater  than  r  the  force  is  wholly  attractive, 
fig,  4 ;  when  less  than  r  it  is  wholly  repulsive,  fig.  8.  In 
Jig,  6,  A  repels,  and  B  attracts.  Hence  when  the  atoms 
are  placed  in  the  situation  represented  hy Jig.  4,  they  will 
approach,  and  the  motion  will  be  accelerated  till  they 
attain  the  position  fig.  5,  it  is  then  accelerated,  uniform, 
or  retarded,  according  as  m'  is  greater,  equal  to,  or  less 
than  m,  till  it  attains  the  situation  fig.  7:  it  is  then  con- 
tinually retarded,  till  it  is  wholly  destroyed,  as  ^tjig. 
8,  where  the  motion  commences  and  continues  in  the 
opposite  direction,  till  the  atoms  attain  their  first  situa- 
tion, and  thus  they  will  continue  to  oscillate :  for  the  mo- 
tion generated,  while  the  force  is  attractive,  will  be  de- 
stroyed while  it  is  repulsive,  and  after  that  it  will  be  re- 
generated, and  conversely.  Also  always  the  velocity  of 
A,  is  to  the  velocity  of  B,  as  ni  to  7W,  and  therefore  the 
velocity  of  each  is  always  the  same,  while  passing  the 
same  point,  when  it  is  advancing  or  receding,  and  all  the 
oscillations  are  performed  in  the  same  time. 

When  the  radii  of  the  spherules  arc  equal,  and  placed 
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at  first  as  in  Jig.  3^  the^atoms  will  remsdn  in  tl^t  situ- 

atioD^  and  be  retained  in  it  by  the  force  — r"^  since  it 

will  require  a  greater  force  than  this^  either  to  bring  them 
nearer  together^  or  to  produce  a  separation. 

If  the  radii  are  unequal,  r  being  greater  than/;  then 
the  atoms  will  remain  at  rest^  if  m  =  niy  and  they  are 
placed  at  first  in  any  of  the  positions  Jig.  5^  6,  and  7 9  but 
the  least  force,  if  placed  as  at/ig".  6,  will  move  them  either 
way ;   at  fig.  5,  the  least  force  will  make  them  approach, 

but  it  will  require  a  force  greater  than   — 5—,  or  --5- 

to  separate  them ;    and  at  ^g.  J  the  least  force  will 

cause  them  to  recede,  but  a  force  greater  than  — rr 

will  be  required  to  bring  them  nearer  together. 

If  m  be  greater  than  m',  they  will  rest  only  when  placed 
in  the  situation  Jig.  5,  and  the  force  requisite  to  separate 

them  must  exceed  ^     ^  ,  andto  bring  them  nearer  it  must 

exceed  ^~^  $  if  ni  be  gi^eater  than  nt,  they  can  rest 
only  when  placed  as  at/^.  7j  where  their  separation  is 
opposed  by  the  force      j  %   j    and  their  approach  by 

When  the  two  atoms  are  left  to  their  mutual  actions, 
and  consequently  oscillate  through  a  given  space;  let 
a  be  their  greatest,  and  d  their  least  distance.  Then 
while  the  atoms  are  approaching  each  other,  it  follows 
that  (1)  The  Telocity  acquired  in  passing  from  the  dis- 
tance a  to  that  of  r  is  J2  (m  +  m')  ^l  ^  (2)  The 
Telocity  acquired,  or  lost  from  the  distance  r  to  that  of 
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r^  is  $2  (w  0,  ni)  ^l  ?     (3)  The  velocity  lost  in  the 

distance  from  /  to  that  of  a   is   ?2  {m+ni)  — -n?  r 

The  second  pari  evidently  ranishei  when  m  zz  m',  or  r=  r*, 
the  velocity  remaining  constant^  when  m  =  m',  and  the 
space  being  nothing  when  r  ^ir^. 

Also  when  m'  is  greater  than  m,  the  velocity  increases  in 
this  part,  and  decreases  when  m  is  greater  than  m' ;  and  in 
this  case  the  third  part  will  be  positive^  or  negative,  or  it 
will  vanish,  according  as  the  velocity  lost  in  the  second 
part  is  lest,  or  greater  than,  or  equal  to  that  acquired  in 
the  first  part. 

And  since  the  velocity  is  all  destroyed  at  the  distance 

d^  we  have  by  the  hypothesis  <  (m  +  m') +  (m' — m) 

— --7-— (m  +  iw) — -r-Tk.  — ^ 

T  T^  a' 

Therefore  a  =:  — 


15  a.  ; — — '  — rr\  and 


0*2^  


2fn  r'  '^ mr         ,    »- 
«• ; — ? rr,  If  m  =  m' 

wi  4-  wi 

o  MM  '•'-< — *«■  > anu  €b  zi  '^ 


aV  4-  o'r  +  rr'  or'  +  ar  —  rt' 

and  if  r  =  r*,  a  =»  45—7 —  and  a'  = 


2  a' — r  2  a — r 

Cor.  1 .  If  three  or  more  atoms  be  placed  in  the  same 
straight  line  at  certain  distances,  they  will  vibrate  in  that 

« 

line  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  situations,  force, 
aitd  radii  of  the  atoms. 

Cor.  2.  If  they  are  not  placed  in  a  straight  line,  they  will 
still  vibrate  according  to  the  circumstances,  and  if  oblique 
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motions  be  communicated  to  some  of  them^  it  is  evident 
that  certain  revolutions  will  be  performed^  subject  to  the 
laws  which  govern  the  motions  of  the  planets. 

Cot.  3.  But  when  the  centers  of  the  atoms  are  placed  in 
the  surfaces  of  the  spherules  of  each  other^  they  will  form 
bodies^  more  or  less  compact  and  firm^  according  to  their 
forces  and  radii.  « 

Prop.  9.  Let  there  be  any  number  of  atoms  A,  B,  C,  &c. 
{fig.  9)  whose  forces  and  radii  are  equals  and  whose  cen- 
ters are  in  a  straight  line^  each  in  the  surface  of  the  sphe- 
rule of  the  next^  then  the  force  which  supports  or  opposes 
the  permanency  of  any  two  adjacent  atoms  in  their  places^ 
will  be  expressed  by  the  following  series^  viz. 
2m    <  ,    .  i^l    .  1  1  s  s 


^^(*  +  ir  ^(5  +  2)» 

s  s 1 


:»"-(n— !)•)  A-^J 


{n—sy  ^  {n  —  {s—l)y  '  •  •  (w—  ly 
the  positive  sign  being  used,  when  we  express  the  force 
tending  to  prevent  their  separation,  and  the  negative  sign 
when  the  force  tending  to  prevent,  or  cause  their  approach, 
is  expressed ;  the  atoms,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  ad- 
jacent ones  in  question,  being  kept  in  their  relative  situa- 
tions, by  a  force  which  has  no  other  effect :  n  being  the 
whole  number  of  atoms  3  5,  the  number  to  the  nearest  qf 
the  two  whose  permanency  is  sought,  that  is,  for  the  first 
and  second,  5=1,  for  the  second  and  third,  5  =  2,  &c., 
r  being  the  radius  of  each  spherule,  and  m  its  absolute 
force. 

First,  When  A  and  B  are  the  adjacent  atoms,  or  s  =  1, 
we  have, 

2m       2m  ij^      1^  1  1       (^  fl  ^ 

r-  r'     <4  +9 (w— 2)'"^(;j  — 1)'S  \^J^ 

is  the  force  tending  to  prevent  the  separation  or 


r' 
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access  of  A  and  B  j  and  the  sum  of  the  following  terms 
is  the  force  tending  to  oppose  their  separation,  and  to  fa- 
vour Uieir  approach,  which  is  evident  from  pn^.  6,  and 
the  law  of  the  force. 

Secondly,  When  the    adjacent  atoms  are  B  and  C, 
»  =  2,  when  they  are  C  and  D,  <  s=  3,  &c.,  and  we  have 

2m^2mrl     1      1  . . .  .11 

r»  — r'^4    9    16         («_3)*'^(„_2)» 

'i  +  V  i  ••••  _J_ +__!_+ __!_ 
4    5^16         („_3)»^(„_2)»^(;«^' 
2m+2TOAl     1      l...._J__ 

r«|  4    9    16         («— 3)« 


2  m  ^2m 


4    9     16        (n— 3)'     (m— 2)' 

1+^...      1       +      1,1 

9     16         (m— 3)'    («— 2)'"*"  («— 1)'. 

'I     11 

4'*'9'*'  16 

111....      1 


4^9^16  (n— 3)' 


r'       r*\        I      I  ....      1         

9''"16         («— a)'"*"  (n— 2)* 

1  ....      1  1  1 

16  (M_3)'+  (w— 2)»+  (n— 1)'> 

&c. 

From  which  by  addition  we  easily  collect  the  series  (A) 
and  the  law  of  its  continuation. 

Cor.  1.  If  the  number  n  of  the  atoms  do  not  exceed 

six^  the  supposed  restraining  force  is  unnecessary^  for  the 

system  will  remain  at  rest  when  the  atoms  are  left  to 

their  mutual  actions^  because  in  this  case  the  two  middle 

599    2  m     , 
atoms  are  pressed  by  the  force  ^Tjg  x  —7^9    "W*  their  ap- 

2  m 
proach  is  opposed  by  the  force  — 7 ;  also  their  separa- 
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tion  18  opposed  by  -j-  x  -^fwu  hence  they  will  not  se- 
parate. 

Car.  2.  When  n  exceeds  six,  the  force  between  Ae 

2  m 

third  and  fourth  to  bring  them  nearer  is  greater  than  — ' 

the  force  which  opposes  their  approach ;  and  when  n  is 
still  greater,  that  force  is  increased  while  the  opposite 

six,  and  the  supposed  restraining  force  is  removed,  so 
that  the  atoms  are  left  to  thdr  mutual  actions  alone,  they 
win  be  brought  nearer  together,  and  this  circumstance  i^nll 
increase  the  pressure  of  the  whole,  the  one  towards  another, 
so  that  an  equilibrium  will  be  attained  only,  when  the  in- 
creased resistance  of  contiguous  atoms  becomes  an  exact 
counterpoise  to  the  attractions  by  which  they  adhere.  In 
this  state  a  small  force  exerted  either  way  wUI  destroy  the 
equilibrium,  while  they  are  approaching,  the  resistance  in- 
creases indefinitely,  while  separating,  the  resistance  in- 
creases to  its  maximum,  and  then  decreases  indefinitely. 

Cor.  3.  It  is  manifest,  that  the  pressure  on  the  atoms  is 
greater  as  they  are  nearer  to  the  center  of  the  row. 

Cor.  4.  When  n  is  a  very  large  number,  the  pressure 
between  every  two  atoms,  near  the  center,  is  nearly  the 
same.  For  in  this  case,  the  action  of  the  atoms  towards 
the  extremities  of  the  row,  on  the  central  ones,  is  small. 

Cor.  5.  If  several  such  rows  be  placed  together,  the 
pressure  will  be  increased  by  the  oblique  action  of  the  ad- 
ditional rows,  and  hence  they  will  be  brought  nearer  to- 
gether by  means  of  that  action. 

Cor.  6.  If  we  suppose  a  corpuscle  or  body  to  be  con- 
stituted of  such  atoms,  the  atoms  about  the  central  parts 
will  be  pressed  together  by  nearly  the  same  force. 
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Cor.  7-  If  a  1^  of  matter,  bo  composed,  were  made 
to  support  a  weight,  the  rod  would  stretch,  and  yet 
would  become  stronger  till  it  reached  n  maximum,  after 
which,  a  small  additional  force  would  break  tlie  rod. 

Cor.  8.  The  adhesive  force  will  be  greater  as  the  abso- 
lute force  i3  greater,  and  the  radii  of  the  spherules  is 
less. 

Cor.  9.  Hence,  if  the  absolute  forces,  and  the  radii  of  the 
spherules  be  given,  it  \%  easy  to  conceive,  that  the  forces 
may  be  eo  increased,  and  the  radii  diminished,  that  the 
adhesion  at  its  maximum  shall  exceed  a  given  quantity. 

Prop.  10.  Let  seven  atoms  whose  forces  and  radii  are 
equal,  be  equidistant,  having  the  center  of  each  in  the 
surface  of  the  others  as  in  fgs.  10  and  11 ;  they  will  re- 
main in  a  state  of  equilibrium. 

For  the  centers  of  six  of  them,  being  in  the  angulu 
points  of  a  regular  hexagon,  we  have  b  c  =t^  ab,  and 
bd=  ab,^3,  and  taking  the  force  of  each  at  the  dis- 
tance a  b  equal  to  m,  we  shall  have  at  the  distance  b  d 

the  force  equal  to    n  >   and  at  c  &  it  is     ^i   aleo    (by 

Mech.)  the  effects  of  the  first  of  these,  in  the  direction 
b  a,  must  be  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  b  c  to  bn,  and  of 
the  other,  in  that  of  b  d  to  b  m.  Hence,  the  whole  force 
of  the  six  atoms  on  the  seventh  at  b,  in  the  direction  b  a. 


is,  2  m  +  2  w»  + 


2m*/ 3  , 


■=(: 


■9  .2,/3^ 


"*>    which 


\2     3 ; 

force  opposes  the  separation  of  any  one  from  the  center, 
the  others  being  kept  in  their  places.  Agahi  the  forces 
of  d,  /,  and  e  favour,  but  those  of  a,  c,  and  g,  oppose  the 
access  of  6  towards  the  center.     Hence  we  have  on  the 

2m^/3        m_ 

~5 2" 

c  3 


whole  4  m- 


f7       2^/3v 

[^ jj-J  »'.     which 
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is  a  positive  quantity,  opposing  any  contraction  in  the 
system^  and  therefore  the  equilibrium  is  sustained.  * 

Cor,  1.  If  the  central  atom  were  removed  the  equili- 
brium would  still  remain.     For  in  this   case,  the   force 

preventing  their  separation  is  \^  -| — -  J  m,  and  that 

g ^— )  m,   both  of  which 

are  positive  quantities.  Hence  also  if  the  force  of  the 
central  atom  were  less  or  greater,  the  stability  would  con- 
tinue^ being  diminished  in  the  first  case,  and  increased  in 
the  second ;  thus  if  the  force  of  the  central  atom  be  a  m,  the 
others  remaining  as  before,  the  force  opposing  separation  is 

(^+ a  H — J — )w,    and    that    opposing   the   access  is 

Cor,  2.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  the  force  of  the  central 
atom  be  indefinitely  greater  than  that  of  the  others,  the 
force,  necessary  to  alter  their  distance  from  the  center,  is 
indefinitely  greater  than  that  requisite  to  alter  their  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  when  the  central  atom  is  removed. 

Cor,  3.  Let  the  force  of  the  central  atom  be  a  m,  and  its 
spherule  greater  than  that  of  the  others  as  a  in  Jig,  12, 
then  the   force  opposing  contraction  in  the   system,   is 

\5+  ^  —  — o — )  ^>    ^8  in  cor,  1,  and  that  opposing  ex- 

(3  2/3 

-  —  a  -f  — — \  fn^    the  force  between  a  and 

i,  viz,  {\  +  a)  m   being  now  repulsive    Hence  while  a 

does  not  exceed  a  +  — ^~^  ^^  2*655  nearly,  the  equi- 
librium will  remain,  but  if  a  exceed  this  number,  an  ex- 
pansion will  take  place. 
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Cot.  4.  Next  let  the  spherule  of  the  central  atom  be 
less  than  the  others^  as  c  in  fig.  12,  the  rest  being  as 
before;  then  as  in  cor.  1.  the  expansion  is  opposed  by 

(7              2  a/  3"^ 
-  4-  a  H ^   \m\    but    the    contraction 

only  by    \^  —  a '^ — ^m,    because  now  the    force 

between  a  and  by  viz.  (1  -f  a)  m  is  attractive;  but  this  is 
negative  whatever  is  the  real  value  of  a,  hence  in  this  case 
a  contraction  will  always  ensue,  till  they  are  in  the  si- 
tuation where  the  resistance  will  produce  an  equilibrium* 

Cor.  5.  If  the  absolute  force  of  the  central  atom  be  in- 
definitely greater  than  that  of  the  others,  whatever  may 
be  its  radius,  it  will  retain  a  great  number  of  the  others 
on  the  surface  of  its  spherule  as  b,  c,  cf,  &c.  in  the  section 
shewn  in  Jig.  13.  This  is  evident  from  cor.  2  and  4, 
This  shews  that  a  tenacious  atom  will  sustain  many  ethe- 
real ones  on  its  surface. 

Cor.  6.  The  same  things  being  supposed  asin  the  last  cor. 
and  the  number  of  ethereal  atoms,  bj  c,  d,  &c.  do  not  ex- 
ceed a  certain  quantity,  depending  chiefly  on  the  forces  of 
the  atoms,  then  another  ethereal  atom  /?,  placed  near 
them^  will  be  attracted  to  the  surface  of  a.  For  the  force 
of  a  acting  on  p  will  produce  a  pressure  on  c  and  d,  tend- 
ing to  separate  them,  and  as  the  resistance  of  these,  while 
their  centers  are  sufficiently  distant,  is  indefinitely  small 
in  comparison  of  the  force  of  a,  the  center  of  p  will  be 
brought  to  the  surface  of  the  spherule  of  a,  between  c  and 
d.  Hence  the  centers  of  the  other  atoms  will  be  nearer 
each  other,  and  another  atom  would  be  introduced  with 
somewhat  more  difficulty,  and  by  continuing  the  process, 
80  large  a  number  of  atoms  may  be  conceived  to  be 
brought  unto  the  surface  of  the  spherule  of  a,  and  their 
centers  crowded  so  near  together,  that  they  shall  present 
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a  resistance  sufficient  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  others 
in  the  same  way,  so  that  if  other  ethereal  atoms  be  placed 
near  them  they  will  rest  on  the  outward  surfaces  of  the 
stratum  already  introduced. 

Cor.  7-  The  whole  surface  of  the  spherule  being  enve- 
loped by  other  atoms,  as  in  the  last  cor.  over  this  stratum 
other  strata  may  be  easily  conceived  to  be  placed,  con- 
stituting a  sort  of  small  atmosphere,  which  we  may  call  an 
atmospberule,  retained  by  the  powerful  action  of  that 
which  occupies  the  center  ;  each  of  those  in  the  second 
stratum  resting  on  three  adjoining  ones  of  the  first,  and 
similarly  of  the  others.  Such  an  atmospherule  is  repre- 
sented in  Jig.  14,  the  dots  being  designed  to  denote  the 
centers  of  ethereal  &toms. 

Cor.  8.  Two  or  more  atoms,  forming  a  particle,  may 
have  the  same  atmospherule,  also,  since  different  sorts  of 
ethereal  atoms  are  admitted,  this  will  hold,  when  each  of 
the  tenacious  atoms,  has  its  own  atmospherule  of  one  or 
more  kinds,  and  the  whole  surrounded  by  those  of  another 
kind  :  and  it  is  evident  that  the  first  sort  of  particles  will 
be  more  fixed  and  permanent  than  the  others. 

Cor.  9*  If  a  large  collection  of  ethereal  atoms  be  con- 
tained in  a  given  space,  and  if  two  or  more  tenacious 
atoms  be  put  into  this  space,  they  will  collect  atmosphe- 
rules,  and  if  removed,  that  which  has  the  greatest  abso- 
lute force  and  the  least  spherule  will  bring  off  a  more  ex- 
tensive and  more  dense  atmospherule  than  the  other. 

CoTi  10.  It  is  manifest  that,  when  an  atom  contains  a 
large  atmospherule,  the  centers  of  the  ethereal  atoms  are 
within  the  spheres  of  each  other's  repulsion,  so  that  if 
they  were  freed  from  the  action  of  the  central  tenacious 
atom  they  would  recede  from  each  other  with  great  ve- 
locity. 

Prop.  11.  The  ethereal  atoms,  forming  a   stratum  on 
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the  surface  of  a  tenacious  one,  when  in  equilibrium  among 
themselves,  will  be  uniformly  and  sjm metrically  arranged. 
For  otherwise  the  repulsions  betn'een  some  of  them  &s  n 
and  o  {fig.  14.)  and  that  between  otbcre  as  m  and  o  in  the 
same  stratum  would  be  different,  and  motion  would  ensue, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  bypothesitt.  In  this  figure  the 
centers  of  the  ethereal  atoms,  and  not  their  apherulea,  are 
represented  by  the  dots. 

Cot.  1.  Hence  the  atmoapherules  tn  every  part  of  a 
spherical  surface,  whose  center  is  A  [Jig,  14.).  is  of  the 
same  density,  when  not  affected  by  external  causes. 

Cor.  2.  When  a  second  stratum  of  etherenl  atoms  is  no 
more  than  just  supported  in  equilibrium  on  the  first ;  and 
if  in  that  case  one  or  more  strata  be  placed  over  these, 
some  additional  atonis  will  be  brought  into  the  first  stra- 
tum. For  the  equilibrium  will  now  be  destroyed  by  the 
pressure  of  the  atoms  introduced. 

Car.  3.  When  an  atmospherule  is  increased,  it  will  be 
not  only  more  extended,  but  also  its  density  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  center  A  (Jig.  14.)   will  be  augmented. 

Cor.  4.  If  the  atmospherutes  consist  of  two  sorts  of 
ethereal  atoms,  that  sort  which  has  the  greater  absolute 
force,  and  the  less  ephende  will  occupy  chiefly  the  lowest 
part  of  the  atmospherule. 

Prof.  12,  If  an  ethereal  atom  be  brought  into  a  stra- 
tum of  an  atmospherule,  by  an  extraneous  force,  it  will 
be  retained  there  even  if  that  force  be  removed. 

For  let  d  {fig.  15,)  be  the  atom  resting  on  three  others 
a,  b,  and  c,  in  one  stratum  or  spherical  surface  of  a  tena- 
cious atom,  whose  center  is  A,  and  let  d  be  forced  down 
to  n,  in  the  same  spherical  surface  in  which  are  a,  b,  and 
c  ;  it  will  be  reUined  in  that  position,  because  its  tendency 
to  rise  in  A  d,  is  indefinitely  small  and  it  is  kept  down 
by  the  definite  action  of  the  tenacious  atom  A;  also  the 
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repulsive  forces  of  the  spherules  on  which  it  is  incum- 
bent^ prevents  its  depression. 

Cor.  The  atmospherule  of  an  atom  will  be  spherical, 
while  not  affected  by  extraneous  matter,  but  that  of  a 
particle  will  differ  from  a  sphere  more  or  less  according 
to  the  number,  force,  radii,  and  position  of  the  atoms^ 
which  compose  the  particle  ;  yet  evidently  there  will  be 
a  proportionate  degree  of  uniformity,  and  in  general  there 
will  be  a  tendency  to  the  spheroidal  form. 

Lemma  1.  Let  the  forces  vary  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance ;  the  centers  of  force  A  and  B,  {Jig.  16)  ; 
the  absolute  force  of  A  =  a  m,  and  that  of  B  =z  iti  ;  it 
is  required  to  find  the  locus  of  the  line  where  the  forces 
are  equal.  Let  x  and  y  be  the  co-ordinates  of  C,  having 
the  point  A  for  their  origin,  and  AB  =  b,  then  we  have 

m  ^  W?  ""^  ^^'  =  i""  ^^''  ^^  AC'-x»  =  BC- 
(6  en  x)*}  therefore  AC   =   x^  +  i/*  =  {x^  —  (b  ^  j?)'} 


a                 .  .           ab  \^         a  b  ,.,. 
-,   or  V*  -r/x •  )  =  7 =-r^    which    is    the 

h      In 

equation  to  the  circle,  whose  radius  is  PO  =    -j 

and  center  in  AB,  at  O,  AO  = r-  Also  y  '=-0^  gives 

(JL  ""^  I 

AP  =  '^77^,  and  AF  =  A^LfL,  hence  BP  =-7-^> 


and  BO  = J. 

a —  1 

Cor.  1.  If  a  =z  1,  PQ  becomes  a  straight  line  P'Q',  bi- 
secting AB  at  right  angles,  for  in  this  case  PO  is  infinite 

and  AP=g. 

Cor.  2.  If  an  atom  were  placed  any  where  in  PCQ,  it 
would  begin  to  move  in  a  line  bisecting  the  angle  ACB, 
that  is  in  the  chord  of  the  arc  CP,  when  both  A  and  B 
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are  attractive  or  repulsive ;  but  it  would  begin  to  move 
in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  bisecting  line,  when  one  is  at- 
tractive and  the  other  repulsive,  that  is  in  the  chord  CF. 

Car.  3.  If  an  atom  be  placed  within  the  circle  PCQ, 
it  will  be  acted  on  with  greater  force  by  B  than  by  A, 
and  the  contrary  if  it  be  without  the  circle. 

For  let  A,  P  and  B,  (Jig.  17)  be  as  in  the  last  figure, 
and  G  a  point  within  the  circle ;  draw  the  chord  PGC, 
and  join  AC,  CB,  AG,  and  GB,  make  CH  equal  to  CB 
and  join  HG. 

Then  CP  bisects  the  angle  ACB  (E.  3.  6.)  hence 
it  bisects  HGB,  and  the  line  which  bisects  the  angle 
AGB  falls  between  P  and  B,  therefore  the  ratio  of 
AG    to   GB,    is  greater   than  that   of    AP  to    PB,    or 

AC  to  CB;  therefore -YTp^ is  greater  than    .  p^  that  is 

the  force  toward  B,  at  G,  is  greater  than  that  towards  A  : 
in  the  same  way,  it  may  be  shewn,  that  the  force  is  less 
towards  B,  than  towards  A,  when  G  is  without  the  circle. 

Cor,  4.  The  circle  or  locus  of  equal  force  is  concave 
towards  that  center,  where  the  absolute  force  is  the  less  of 
the  two;  and  its  nearer  parts  are  convex  towards  the 
greater  force. 

Cor.  5.  The  nearer  the  centers  A  and  B  are  to  each 
other,  the  less  is  the  circle  of  equal  force  :  for  the  radius 

h    in. 

r     is  evidently  in  the  direct  simple  ratio  of  the  dis- 

a  — 1  ^  ^ 

tance  (6)  between  them,  the  absolute  forces  being  given. 

Cot,  6.  It  is  also  manifest,  that  the  radius  OP  will  be 
diminished,  by  a  diminution  of  the  force  at  B,  the  distance 
C,  and  the  force  at  A,  remaining  tlie  same. 

Cor.  7.  If  PCQ  were  to  revolve  on  the  axis  PF,  the 
surface  of  the  sphere  generated  by  PCQ  would  be  the 
locus  of  equal  attraction  of  the  atoms. 
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Cot.  8.  It  may  be  further  observed,  that  if  a  be  inde-- 
finitely  great,  and  positive,  the  center  O  is  indefinitely 
near  to  B,  on  the  right,  but  when  it  indefinitely  great,  and 
negative,  the  center  O  is  indefinitely  near  to  A  on  tiie 
left. 

Lemma  2.  If  A,  C,  and  B  {fig.  18)  be  the  equidistant 

centers  of  three  atoms  A,  B  and  C,  fixed  in  their  places, 

it  is  required  to  resolve  the  forces  of  these  on  an  atom  at 

D,  within  the  spherule  of  A  or  B ;  into  two  forced  in  the 

directions  of  DC,  and  DG  perpendicular  to  DC,  the  ab* 

solute  forces  of  A  and  B  being  each  ram  and  that  of  C= 

am. 

Let  the  angle  at  C  be  called   9,  then  sin  CDB  rr 

AC  sin  9         ,    .     .^-,       ACsinfl 
g^  i   and  sm  ADC  =  — ^t^ — ^• 

Therefore  the  force  perpendicular    to  CD    is    -rmr 
*.mAC 


^''°  ^  +  m-  ''''  *•  (A) 


ma  m 


And  the  force  in  DC  is,     ^^^  —  — .  cos  CDB  + 
~r.  cos  CDA  =  ^  -  -^    (DB»--  AC  sin'  9)  * 

-  ^  (DA'  -  AC  sitf  0)i-  (B) 

The  negative  sign  of  the  last  terms,  in  A  and  B, 
being  used  when  D  is  within  the  common  part  of  the 
spherules  of  A  and  B,  the  directions  DC  and  DG  being 
considered  positive :  if  D  were  within  the  spherule  of  C, 

-^5*-     would  be  negative. 
DC* 

Cw.  1.  When  9  is  90"  the  force  in  DG  vanishes,  since 

it  consists  of  two  parts  equal  and  opposite :  and  the  force 

in  DC  becomes  ^^^  —  — DTP''     Hence  for  the  point 
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2  DC* 

of  equilibrium  in  CE,  we  have  a  =  "T5]T«'  which  shews 

that  the  equilibrium  cannot  exist  if  a  be  not  less  than  2, 
and  the  atom  D  will  descend  to  O,  in  tiie  surface  of  the 
spherule  C. 

Cor.  3.  When  A  :=  O,  the  force  in  D6  vanishes^  and 

that  in  DC  becomes  -=^  —  dr»"  "^  "nl*  *  *°^  ^^^ 
the  point    of   equilibrium  in   BF,  we    have  a  =:  DC' 

^     1  ^     N^^DC      AC         Tf  nn  -  »         ^ 

^DB^'^DS^y""    (DC*— AC')»-     A^l^^-;'    ^d 

AC  =2  1,   then  a   =: .    »_y^\»'    ^^-^  being  taken,  |,  J, 

&c.  we  have  the  corresponding  values  of  a  =:  8ij,  1&H> 
&c« 

Cor.  3.  If  only  C  and  B  were  acting  on  D,  the  tangen- 
tial force  in  DG  becomes ,^„,  ■  ;  and  the  force  in 

DC  is  -^  -r  ^.  (DB'  —  AC*  sin*  6)*.  And  in 
this  case  when  0  =:  9(f,  the  force  in  DG  is  a  maximum,  and 

_  m  AC  J  .,      r  '     T\n  '  ^^         ^^^      m 

DB'  ^   *"  ^°         ^     DC* DB'* 

when  6  =:  O,  the  force  in  DG  vanishes,  and  that  in  DC 

becomes    -f^pa  **"  fj^a.    Hence  for  the  equilibrium  in 

BF  we  have,  a  =  gg-,  =  j^^———;  and  therefore  the 

equilibrium  cannot  exist  unless  a  is  greater  than  unity, 
that  is  when  the  absolute  force  of  C  is  not  greater  than 
that  of  B,  the  atom  will  not  rest  within  the  spherule  of  B 
inBF. 

Cor,  4.  If  the  absolute  forces  of  A  and  B  had  been  un- 
equal, or  if  there  had  been  more  forces  acting  on  D,  they 
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might  similarly  have  been  resolved  into  the  two  directions 
DC  and  DG. 

Obg.  In  the  19th,  20th,  &c.  figares,  where  dots  are 
placed  aroand  a  circle,  the  dots  are  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  centers  of  ethereal  atoms,  and  the  circles,  are  to 
denote  the  extent  of  the  spherules  of  the  tenacious  ones ; 
the  extent  of  the  spherules  of  the  ethereal  atoms  may  be 
supposed  to  be  greater  or  less  than  these,  they  are  omitted 
in  order  to  avoid  confusion  in  the  figures. 

Prop.  13.  The  atmospherules  of  two  atoms,  fixed  in 
their  places,  and  situated  at  such  a  distance,  that  the 
atoms  of  the  one  cannot  act  on  those  of  the  other  by 
repulsion,  will  be  elongated  in  the  line  which  joins 
their  centers,  and  will  be  most  accumulated  on  the 
sides  between  the  centers.  The  same  is  also  true  of 
two  particles  allowing  for  some  variation  in  the  e£fect 
occasioned  by  the  situation  and  difference  of  their  com* 
ponent  atoms. 

This  proposition  is  manifest  from  the  first  lemma,  and 
the  law  of  the  force,  for  the  action  of  A.  {/ig.  19.)  will 
diminish  the  tendency  of  the  ethereal  atoms,  on  the  side 
£,  towards  B,  and  will  increase  that  of  the  atoms,  on  the 
side  F,  towards  B,  and  the  effects  of  the  actions  of  B,  on 
the  atmospherule  of  A,  will  be  similar ;  hence  the  atmos- 
pherules will  be  extended  as  in  the  figure,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  situations  and  forces  of  A,  and  B. 

Cor.  An  ethereal  atom,  placed  any  where  between  A 
and  the  line  PQ,  will  fall  into  the  atmospherule  of  A,  and 
if  placed  between  B  and  PQ,  it  will  fall  into  that  of  B, 
which  is  evident  from  lem.  1.  cor.  3. 

Prop.  14.  When  two  atoms  A  and  B,  (^g.  20.)  are 
placed  so  near  together,  that  their  atmospherules  repel 
each  other  as  at  D,  £,  the  atmospherules  will  be  de- 
pressed at  the  sides  D,  £,  and  extended  on  the  opposite 
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sides  G  and  F,  as  in  the  figure ;  and  the  like  will  hold  of 
two  particles. 

For  the  repulsion  between  the  ethereal  atoms,  situated 
on  the  sideSy  D,  E,  will  cause  them  to  recede,  and  flow  to 
the  opposite  parts,  hence  when  an  equilibrium  is  attained, 
the  atmospherules  will  be  most  extended  towards  G,  and 
F ',  and  there  will  be  a  tendency  in  their  mutual  actions, 
to  preserve  the  atmospherules  distinct  and  separate,  or  to 
cause  them  to  become  so ;  since  the  ethereal  atoms  of  each 
are  more  attracted  by  their  own  central  atom  or  particle 
than  by  that  of  the  other. 

Cor.  1.  The  density  of  the  atmospherules,  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  center,  will  evidently  be  encreased. 

Cor.  2.  The  nearer  together  the  atoms  or  particles  A 
and  B  are  placed,  the  greater  will  be  the  alteration  in  the 
figure  of  the  atmospherules,  and  the  density  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  center  A  or  B  will  be  the  greater. 

Cor,  3.  Let  PQ  be  the  line  of  equal  attraction  between 
A  and  B.  Now  if  an  additional  quantity  of  ethereal  atoms 
be  presented  to  one  of  the  atmospherules,  as  suppose  to 
that  of  A,  it  will  be  extended,  and  will  approach  nearer  to 
PQ,  and  that  of  B  will  recede  from  PQ,  and  both  will  be 
more  extended  on  the  opposite  sides,  as  at  G  and  F ;  also, 
at  the  same  distance  from  the  centers,  the  density  of  both 
will  be  encreased. 

Cor.  4.  The  centers  A  and  B  of  the  tenacious  atoms 
being  kept  fixed  in  their  places,  if  the  quantity  of  ethereal 
atoms  added  to  A  be  sufficient  to  cause  its  atmospherule 
to  extend  beyond  PQ,  by  depressing  that  of  B,  part  of 
that  extended  atmospherule  will  pass  or  slide  over  to  the 
other,  because  that  part  is  more  attracted  by  B,  than  by 
A^  and  this  transfer  of  the  atoms  will  be  more  or  less 
energetic,  according  to  the  difference  in  the  quantity 
passing  over,  and  in  the  force  of  the  tenacious  atoms,  also 
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by  this  transfer  a  state  of  TilnratioB  win  be  prodoced  in  the 
atmosphemles. 

Cor,  b.  A  mimlar  effect  would  evidently  take  plaee^  if^ 
instead  of  an  additional  portion  of  ethereal  atoms,  a  suf- 
ficient pressure  were  applied  to  the  atmospherule  of  A^ 
directed  from  the  parts  at  G,  towards  B« 

Cor.  6.  If  instead  of  adding  to  the  atmospherule  of  A, 
a  part  of  that  of  B  were  removed,  similar  effects  would  be 
produced,  but  in  this  case  the  density  at  equal  ^stanees 
would  be  diminished. 

Cor.  7.  If  while  ethereal  atoms  are  added  to  A^  a  pro- 
portional quantity  were  also  added  to  B,  the  transfer 
would  be  prevented,  and  the  atmospherules  would  be  still 
more  extended  towards  G  and  F,  or,  if  wlule  ethereal 
atoms  are  commnnirated  to  A,  a  sufficient  force  were  ap- 
plied at  F,  to  counteract  the  extension  of  the  atmosphe- 
rule, the  transfer  would  still  be  prevented. 

Cor.  8.  When  the  proportionate  quantity  of  ethereal 
atoms  is  such,  that  a  transfer  is  just  about  to  take  jdace, 
a  slight  agitation  would  cause  a  body  of  ethereal  atoms  to 
pass  from  the  one  to  the  other,  after  which  they  would  be 
restored  again  to  a  state  of  equilibrium,  and  form  distinct 
atmospherules. 

Cor.  9.  When  a  transfer  is  made  of  part  of  one  atmos- 
pherule to  that  of  another,  as  from  A  to  B,  a  repulsion  will 
take  place  between  the  two  atoms  or  particles,  which  if 
at  liberty,  or  free  to  move,  will  consequentiy  recede  from 
each  other.  For  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  repulsion  be- 
tween the  ethereal  atoms  passing  over  PQ  from  D,  and 
those  which  fall  in  to  supply  their  place,  and  restore  the 
equilibrium ;  and  also  between  the  same  atoms  and  those 
at  E,  when  they  meet  the  atmospherule  of  B ;  hence  on 
both  accounts  there  is  a  tendency  to  separate  A  and  B, 
causing  them  to  recede. 
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Cor.  10.  In  the  case  of  two  particles,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  relative  situations  of  the  tcnitcioUB  atoms  themselvea 
will  be  affected  by  the  mutual  actions,  while  the  atmoa- 
pherules  are  altered,  or  when  a  tranefer  ie  made. 

Cor.  11.  If  particles  of  dilTerent  kindd  be  placed  near 
each  other,  a  transfer  in  some  cases  may  be  made  from  one 
to  the  other,  when  under  like  circum  stances  it  would  not 
have  been  made,  had  like  particles  of  either  kind  been  pre- 
sented to  each  other.  Again  in  other  casca  the  particlea 
of  different  kinds  may  hold  their  atnio spherules  with  such 
force  that  a  transfer  from  the  one  to  the  other  will  not  be 
effected,  but  by  a  much  greater  increase  in  the  atmosphe- 
rule  of  one  of  them. 

Prop.  15.  If  two  tenacious  atoms  A  and  B  {fig.  21.) 
with  their  atmospherules  be  placed  very  near  each  other, 
the  ethereal  atoms  will  recede  more  or  less  from  the  parts 
between  A  and  B,  till  in  certain  cases,  and  at  certain  dis< 
tances,  both  will  become  enveloped  in  one  atmospherule. 

For  the  repulsion  of  the  ethereal  atoms  between  A  and 
B  will  cause  the  recession,  aud  if  they  be  forced  sulhciently 
near,  the  atmospherules  will  at  length  intermix,  and  form 
one  atmospherule;  henee  an  union  of  the  tenacious  atoms 
will  ensue,  varying  in  its  stability  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances nf  their  distance,  and  the  forces  and  magni- 
tudes of  their  spherules. 

tW.  1.  The  actions  of  the  ethereal  atoms,  although  in 
Kome  cases  tending  to  preserve ;  will  in  many  cases  tend  to 
separate  the  tenacious  ones,  and  the  more  so  as  the  atmoB- 
pherules  are  increased. 

For  in  the  case  of  equal  atoms,  having  equal  spherules, 
as  in_^^.  21  and  22,  it  is  easily  seen,  that  the  resultant  of 
the  forces  of  A  and  B,  on  the  ethereal  atoms,  in  the  line  of 
equilibrium  QPR,  and  on  both  sides  of  it,  tends  to  press 
them  on  the  convex  sides  of  A  and  B,  opposing  their  ap- 
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preach,  and  the  more  bo  as  the  atmospherules  are  the  more 
extended :  shnilar  effects  will  likewise  take  place  when  the 
forces  of  A  and  B  are  unequal,  as  in  ^gs.  23  and  24^  where 
the  absolute  force  of  A  is  represented  as  greater  than  that 
of  B  5  and  in  Jigs.  25  and  26,  where  the  spherules  of  A  and 
B  are  also  unequal,  and  the  force  of  A  greater. than  that  of 
B,  as  shewn  by  the  line  of  equilibrium  PQ  or  PR. 
'  Cor.  2.  The  nearer  together  the  tenacious  atoms  are 
placed^  when  involved  in  one  atmospberule,  the  less  effect 
will  the  atmospberule  have  in  opposing  their  cohesion; 
but  this  will  be  greatly  modified  by  the  difference  of  the 
forces,  and  the  extent  of  the  spherules. 

For  it  is  seen  that  the  actions  of  A  and  B  on  the  ethe- 
real atoms  in  ^g,  22,  about  the  line  R  Q,  are  much  less 
than  in  Jig,  21,  and  consequently  the  re-actions  are  less 
between  the  spherules  of  A  and  B ;  and  also  these  actions 
are  more  oblique  to  the  line  connecting  the  centers,  hence 
on  both  accounts  they  will  have  less  effect  in  diminishing 
the  cohesion ;  much  more  will  this  difference  appear  in  Uie 
case  of  atoms,  of  unequal  force  as  in  Jigs,  23.  and  24,  and 
also  in  figs.  25  and  26. 

Cor.  3.  The  distance  between  the  tenacious  atoms  may 
be  so  great,  that  the  atmospherules  shall  prevent  the  ap- 
proach of  A  and  B,  and  even  cause  them  to  recede,  while 
under  a  pressure  not  exceeding  a  given  limit. 

Cor.  4.  If  two  tenacious  atoms  be  under  circumstances, 
in  which  the  common  atmospberule  cannot  separate  them 
(i.  e.  destroy  their  cohesion)  they  will  form  a  particle, 
having  a  kind  of  polarity,  that  is,  their  attraction  will  be 
stronger  on  some  sides  than  on  others ;  and  the  polarity 
will  be  more  or  less  effective  and  distinct,  according  to  the 
difference  of  the  forces  and  spherules  of  the  two  compo- 
nent atoms. 

Cor.  5.  When  the  atoms  are  of  the  same  kind,  as  in 
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^figs.  21^  and  22,  and  situated  in  a  collection  of  such  atoms 
contained  in  a  certain  space,  they  will  be  equally  affected 
by  an  addition  of  ethereal  matter,  and  by  pressure  tending 
to  reduce  the  space  occupied,  hence  they  will  not  easily 
unite,  till  by  the  abstraction  of  ethereal  atoms,  or  increase 
of  pressure,  or  both,  they  are  capable  of  taking  the  solid  or 
liquid  form. 

Cor.  6.  When  the  force  of  one  atom  is  less,  as  B,  Jigs. 
23  and  24,  and  especially  when  the  spherule  of  the  weaker 
atom  B  is  larger  than  the  other,  as  in  Jigs.  25  and  26, 
the  tendency  to  combine  will  be  greater :  for  the  action  of 
A,  independently  of  the  pressure,  will  bring  a  portion  of 
the  ethereal  atoms  within  the  spherule  of  B;  hence  the 
atmospherules  will  readily  intermix,  and  the  combination 
will  be  formed  with  greater  or  less  facility,  according  to 
the  ratio  of  their  radii  and  of  their  forces. 

Cor.  7*  If  that  atom,  which  has  the  greater  force,  has 
also  the  greater  spherule,  the  tendency  to  combination 
and  to  firmness  of  union  will  pass  through  various  grada- 
tions to  a  minimum,  on  both  sides  of  that  particular  re- 
lation in  which  the  atoms  at  the  surfaces  are  equal ;  that 
is,  in  which  the  squares  of  the  radii  of  the  spherules  are 
directly  as  the  forces. 

Prop.  16.  If  three  tenacious  atoms,  with  their  atmos- 
pherules, are  placed  sufficiently  near  to  each  other,  they 
will  become  enveloped  in  one  atmospherule,  and  will 
form  a  particle. 

Thb  is  evident  from  the  last  proposition  and  its  cor- 
ollaries^ 

.  Cor.  1.  If  two  of  the  atoms  B  and  C,  {Jigs.  27, 28,  &c.) 
be  of  one  kind,  and  the  other  A  of  a  different  kind  ;  then 
will  the  natural  position  of  the  three  atoms  be  as  in  Jigs, 
27,  28,  and  29 ;  for  when  the  three  are  left  to  their  own 
mutual  actions,  the  most  firm,  and  natural  arrangement 

D 


wifli  die  pTf  If  1  to 
wk  reelects  the 

Uie  center  c,  till  <<,  aod  ir  are  in  a  sling^  Eae  vidi  e,  » 
tHe^iad/,  taldDgtiKpoatioiBof>%9.  S7,  aSMda^in 

wUefa  tlie  eqpiilibriiiiii  kfDmied. 

iSmilar  msooing  viO  apply  to  j^.  30^  bat  licfe  Ac 
eentenof  B  and  C  win  move  oo  the  aoifiMe  of  A,  filldK 
eqaitsbrinm  is  attained,  bcnoe  when  three  alans  cnmtine 
these  forms  win  result. 

Car.  2*  In  soch  combinations  Tery  great  fiSereneea  in 
the  fiidlity  of  anion,  and  conseqoentlT  sCabilitj,  win  arise 
from  the  degree  and  relation  of  the  forees,  and  also  fron 
the  different  nu^itndes  of  the  s^iernks ;  Thus  if  A,  B, 
and  C  be  att  atoms  of  great  force,  and  neaily  of  the  same 
force  at  their  surfiures^  the  ethereal  matter  wffl  not  in  this 
case  faU  irithin  C  and  B,  and  most  be  supposed  to  be  only 
on  the  exterior  sides. 

This  combination  wiU  be  feeble,  and  not  easHy  formed, 
liecause  the  actions  at  m  and  n,  combined  irith  the  pres- 
sure, will  tend  greatly  to  separate  them,  so  that  if  the 
union  take  place  at  all,  a  moderate  increase  of  ethereal 
matter,  and  pressure,  will  cause  a  disunion,  and  often  with 
explosion  when  many  atoms  at  once  are  thus  affiscted« 
But  if  A  have  a  great  force,  compared  with  that  of  B  and 
C,  the  union  will  not  be  easily  destroyed,  especiaUy  if  the 
weaker  atoms,  B  and  C,  have  the  greater  spherules,  as 
represented  in  the  Jigs.  27,  28,  and  29,  for  in  this  case  a 
larger  portion  of  ethereal  matter  will  be  brought  within 
the  spherules  of  B  and  C,  as  in  Jig.  29,  and  those  por^ 
tionii,  which  rest  on  the  convex  sides  of  A,  counteract  each 
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other,  and  tend  to  strengthen  the  combination,  wliich  will 
therefore  be  niucli  stronger  than  a  similar  combination  of 
two  atomy  only. 

Sch.  This  condition  seems  to  indicate,  that  steam  is 
constituted  of  one  atom  oxygen,  and  two  hydrogen,  and 
that  the  spherule  of  hydrogen  is  greater  than  that  of  oxy- 
gen. 

Cor.  3.  Hence,  in  a  mixture  of  two  sorts  of  atoms  with 
their  atmoBpherules,  a  combination  of  two  atoms  of  one 
•ort  with  one  of  tlie  other,  will  generally  be  effected  more 
easily  than  one  with  one  of  each  sort. 

C&r.  4.  Particles  compounded  of  three  or  more  atoms 
will  possess  polarity. 

Prop.  I7.  If  several  eqnal  tenacious  atoms  or  particles, 
lie  placed  in  a  straight  line  R,  S,  (Jig.  32.)  each  utom 
having  its  atmospherule,  and  the  atoms  bchig  placed  uC 
equal  small  distances,  viz.  no  near  together  that  their  at- 
mospheniles  act  on  each  other  by  repulsion ;  then  the  ex- 
treme atmusphe rules,  vix.  those  of  A  and  I  will  be  more 
nctended  towards  Rand  S,  than  if  there  had  been  only  two 
or  three ;  those  of  the  middle  atoms,  vh.  at  or  near  E,  will 
be  protruded  in  the  direction  E  P,  and  E  Q  perpendicular 
to  H  S ;  and  those  which  are  nearer  the  middle  will  be 
more  extended  sideways,  than  those  which  are  situated 
Marer  to  the  extremities. 

For  the  resistance  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the  at- 
Mospherule  of  B  towards  C,  produced  by  the  actions  of  D, 
E,  F,  &e.  will  cause  a  greater  pressure  on  A,  than  would 
have  been  in  the  absence  of  these  atoms ;  therefore  the 
atmospherule  will  be  more  extended  towards  R,  where 
there  is  00  externa)  resistance.  And  evidently  the  atmos- 
pherule of  E,  being  equally  pressed  on  both  sides,  will  be 
extended  towards  P  and  Q,  the  same  liolds  of  the  inter- 
tediate  atoms,  but  the  pressure  is  not  exactly  equal  on 
d2 
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both  sides,  and  diminishes  as  we  approach  the  extremities 
of  the  line. 

Cor.  1.  If  the  line  R  S  contain  a  great  number  of  atoms^ 
extending  to  a  great  length ;  the  central  atoms  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  middle  on  both  sides,  will 
be  nearly  alike  protruded  in  directions  perpendicular 
toR,  S. 

Cor.  2.  The  nearer  together,  in  the  line  R  S,  the  cen- 
ters of  the  tenacious  atoms,  or  particles,  are  placed,  other 
things  being  the  same,  the  more  will  the  atmospherules  be 
extended. 

Cor.  3.  If  several  such  atoms  be  placed  near  to  each 
other,  so  as  to  form  a  slender  rod  or  cylinder,  similar  effects 
will  take  place. 

Cor.  4.  If  a  pressure,  or  opposing  force  be  applied  to 
one  extremity  of  the  line,  as  at  S,  to  counteract  the  ex- 
tension towards  that  part ;  then  will  all  the  atoms  in  the 
line  be  affected,  and  the  atmospherule  of  each  will  evi^ 
dently  be  more  protruded  towards  R. 

Cor.  5.  If  instead  of  pressure  a  collection  of  ethereal 
atoms,  were  added  to  the  atmospherule  of  I,  similar  effects 
would  ensue. 

Cor.  6.  If  a  number  of  ethereal  atoms  were  removed 
from  I,  the  contrary  effects  would  follow,  and  the  atmos- 
pherules of  A,  B,  C,  &c.  would  extend  more  towards  the 
side  facing  S. 

.  Cor.  7.  These  effects  will  be  influenced  more  or  less  by 
the  forces,  and  the  extent  of  the  spherules  of  the  tenacious 
atoms,  or  particles. 

Cor.  8.  If  there  be  several  such  lines  of  atoms  in  one 
plane,  constituting  a  plane  figure  as  ABCD  {Jig.  33.) 
then  it  is  evident,  that  the  atmospherules  on  the  boundary 
lines  will  be  more  extended  outward  in  the  plane,  than 
when  there  is  only  one  line;  and  those  of  the  angular 


atoms  will  be  more  extended  in  the  direction))  of  the  dia- 
gonals, and  those  tn  the  other  parts  of  the  plane  in  a  di- 
rection perpendicular  to  the  plane. 

Cor.  9.  If  several  such  plaiieu  constitute  a  solid  AF, 
i^S-  34,  where  the  dots  are  designed  to  represent  the 
centers  of  the  tenacious  atoms,)  it  is  evident,  that  the  at- 
mospiierules  nill  be  most  of  all  extended  at  the  angular 
points,  in  lines  drawn  through  the  solid  angles,  and  more 
extended  ou  the  line  or  edges  in  the  direction  of  a  diitgo- 
nal  plane,  than  on  the  middle  parts  of  the  plane  surface ; 
and  more  on  the  plane  surface  outward,  than  In  the  case 
of  a  single  plane. 

Cor.  10.  If  a  pressure  be  applied  to  one  of  the  surfaces 
ABCD,  perpendicular  to  that  surface,  its  atmospherules 
will  evidently  be  forced  inward,  and  will  produce  pressure 
on  the  next  adjoining  pl»ne,  and  this  on  the  next,  &c.  so 
that  the  atmospherules  of  the  extreme  plane  EFG  will  be 
more  extended  outward,  as  will  also  those  on  the  linear 
edges,  and  angular  poiuts. 

Cor.  1 1.  If  instead  of  a  pressure,  an  additional  quantity 
of  ethereal  atoms  were  communicated  to  the  surface 
ABCD,  similar  eifects  would  take  place. 

Cor.  12.  On  the  contrary,  if  part  of  the  ethereal  atoms 
be  taken  away  from  the  surface  ABCD,  the  pressure 
against  the  atmospherules  of  the  adjoining  plane  would  be 
diminished,  and  the  spherules  of  the  several  parallel  planes 
would  be  more  extended  towards  the  plane  ABCD. 

Cor.  13,  Those  effects  will  vary  according  to  circum- 
stances, in  some  cases  the  ethereal  atoms,  added  to  one 
part  of  a  line,  plane,  or  solid,  will  be  propagated  with  more 
or  less  facility  to  the  adjacent  ones,  as  the  forces  of  the 
tenacious  atoms  arc  greater,  and  their  spherules  less. 

Prop.  18.  If  a  solid  be  constituted  as  in  prop.  17-  cor. 
9.   with  plane  faces,  and  having  the  several  atoms  with 
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their  attnospherules  uniformly  arranged|  and  if  the  atmop^ 
pherules  be  agitated^  at  small  intervals  sucoesBively^  by  a 
gentle  force,  vibrations  will  be  excited  perpendicularly  to 
the  plane  surfaces,  except  that  very  near  the  edges  they 
will  deviate  from  the  perpendicular* 

It  is  evident  that  the  vibrations  will  be  prodtteed,  and 
the  oblique  directions  of  them  are  equally  resisted  on  afi 
sides  of  the  central  parts  of  the  plane,  hence  the  vibra<^ 
tions,  except  at  the  edges,  must  be  perpendicular  to  tilt 
plane. 

Car.  1.  The  vibrations  on  the  angular  edges  will  be  per>- 
pendicular  to  those  edges,  and  in  a  plane  between  those 
which  form  the  angle  of  the  surfaces  of  the  body. 

Cor.  2.  In  solids  terminated  by  spherical,  or  other  cttrve 
surfaces,  the  vibrations  will  be  perpendicnlar  td  planeft 
touchuig  the  surfaces. 

Cot.  3.  Hie  direction  of  the  vibrations  may  be  modttdd 
by  <^  arrangement  of  the  atoms  constituting  the  solids 

Prop.  19.  If  a  collection  of  tenacious  atoms,  ea^  being 
totnlly  enveloped  in  its  own  atmospherule,  be  oontiuned 
in  a  vessel  or  given  space,  as  in  figs%  35,  or  38)  and  sub<> 
jected  to  some  determinate  pressure,  variable  within  eer*- 
tain  limits  5  and  if  the  ethereal  atoms  be  so  far  confined 
within  that  space,  that  they  cannot,  by  the  gteaftest  limit 
of  the  given  pressure,  be  made  to  escape,  t90  ttmdi  ieu»  tb 
allow  the  contact  of  the  spherules  of  the  teiMcious  atoms> 
or  particles ;  the  collection  will  form  a  body  having  the 
properties  of  an  elastic  fluid,  or  gaseous  substance* 

For,  it  is  manifest,  the  atoms  will  move  freely  among 
themselves  on  the  application  of  a  small  partial  force,  and 
that  a  contraction  or  expansion  will  be  produced  hj  an 
increase  or  decrease  of  the  pressure,  since  by  the  given 
pressure  the  centers  of  the  ethereal  atoms,  resting  on  the 
spherules  of  the  tenacious  ones,  and  on  each  other^  ar^ 
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kqpt  nearer  together  than  they  would  be  under  a  less 
pressure.  The  dots  about  the  particles  in^«  35^  are  to 
denote  the  centers  of  the  ethereal  atoms. 

Pmop.  20.  The  atoms  being  disposed  as  in  the  last 
proposition^  if  under  the  given  pressure  the  ethereal 
atoms  can  escape  from  the  vessel,  so  much  as  to  allow  the 
tenacious  atoms  or  particles,  to  approach  very  near  to  each 
other,  but  yet  leaving  such  a  portion  of  the  atmosjAe- 
mles,  that  the  ethereal  atoms  can  move  or  pass  on  every 
side  of  the  tenacious  ones :  the  collection  will  form  a  body 
having  the  properties  of  a  liquid. 

For  the  freedom  of  motion  of  the  atoms  among  them- 
selves is  still  continued,  but  the  space  they  occupy  is 
greatly  contracted,  and  the  bearing  now  is  chiefly  between 
the  spherules  of  the  tenacious  atoms,  or  the  most  power- 
ful of  them,  and  the  centers  of  the  ethereal  ones  contigu- 
ous to  them ;  the  atoms  in  JSg.  35,  being  placed  by  com* 
pression  or  reduction  of  temperature,  as  in  Jig^  36^  so 
that  in^.  35,  it  will  have  the  form  of  a  gas,  and  in  fig^ 
96,'^tliat  of  a  fluid,  hence  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
pressure  in  the  last  case,  will  produce  only  a  small  altera^ 
tion  in  the  volume ;  and  thus  the  properties  of  a  liquid 
will  be  exhibited. 

Cor.  If  the  atmospherules  consist  of  two  classes  of 
ethereal  atoms,  one  greatly  exceeding  the  other,  in  their 
tXHnpiurallve  forces,  as  in  prop.  11.  cor,  4;  when  the  tena^ 
cious  atoms  approach  to  some  certain  distance,  their  mn» 
tual  actions  will  tend  to  dissipate  at  once  an  abundant 
quantity  of  the  less  powerful  eUiereal  atoms,  and  the  li- 
4qiiid  will  be  immediately  formed. 

Pmop.  21.  If  under  the  given  pressure,  as  in  the  fore- 
going prc^sitions,  the  ethereal  atoms  escape,  so  much 
as  to  allow  a  close  approximation  of  the  others,  on  some 
of  their  sides,  preventing  the  ethereal  atoms,  under  that 
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pressure,  from  passing  between  them  on  those  sides ;  the 
collection  will  form  a  body  having  the  properties  of  a  ma- 
terial solid. 

For  in  this  case  the  parts  of  the  body  do  not  adqpdt  of 
free  motion  among  thendselves,  being  strongly  attached  at 
the  points  of  union,  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  separated 
without  great  force,  as  will  appear  from  prop.  9. 

In  fig,  37  a  new  arrangement  of  the  particles  oi  Jig.  36 
is  exhibited,  %qq  phenomenon  27.  sect.  iv.  where  the  conver- 
sion of  water  into  ice  is  explained,  by  the  help  of  those 
figures. 

Cor.  1.  A  solid  thus  formed  will  be  more  or  less  firm  ; 
harder  or  softer,  more  or  less  elastic,  of  greater  or  less 
volume;  according  to  the  forces,  spherules,  manner  c^ 
junction  and  arrangement  of  the  tenacious  atoms. 

Cor.  2.  The  ethereal  atoms  may  still  find  great  freedom 
of  motion  through  the  solid  in  an  indefinitely  great  variety 
of  directions. 

Prop.  22.  If  several  atoms  be  enveloped  in  atmosphe- 
rules,  the  ethereal  atoms  being  of  one  kind,  or  consbting  of 
strata  of  different  kinds;  and  if  these  constitute  a  gaseous 
fluid  under  a  given  pressure,  and  intensity ;  then  if  the 
force  of  the  tenacious  atoms  be  increased  or  diminished 
within  certain  limits,  the  volume  will  not  be  altered^  pro- 
vided that  the  pressure,  and  the  intensity  of  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  or  power  of  transmitting  ethereal  matter,  re- 
main the  same. 

Let^^.  38,  be  a  section  of  the  gas  :  conceive  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  capacity  of  the  vessel  to  be  fixed,  and  its  sides 
made  incapable  of  transmitting  ethereal  matter :  and  now 
let  the  force  of  the  tenacious  atoms  be  diminished  by  any 
quantity  within  such  limits,  that  the  centers  of  the  ethe- 
real atoms  shall  still  be  supported  on  the  surface  of  the  te- 
nacious ones,  while  under  the  given  pressure. 
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Now  evidently,  the  ethereal  matter  is  less  compressecl, 
^18  far  as  it  depends  on  the  mutual  actions  of  the  others, 
because  of  their  diminished  force,  and  the  force  of  gravity 
on  them  is  also  less ;  consequently  they  will  tend  to  ex- 
pand, and  press  with  increased  force  on  the  sides  of  the 
vessel ;  hence,  the  supposed  restraining  power  being  re- 
moved, ethereal  matter  will  escape,  till  the  equilibrium  of 
the  intensity  is  restored ;  and  thus  it  becomes  evident,  that 
the  given  pressure  will  be  sustained  without  alteration  of 
volume ;  therefore  a  variation  of  force  to  a  considerable 
degree,  may  take  place  without  variation  of  volume,  under 
a  given  intensity  and  pressure. 

Cot*  1.  It  is  manifest  that  if  the  force  be  diminished 
beyond  the  limits  specified  in  the  demonstration,  a  con^ 
traction  of  volume  will  ensue,  and  the  gas  will  become  a 
liquid  or  solid.  For  the  tenacious  atoms,  not  supporting 
the  ethereal  ones  on  their  surfaces  under  the  given  pres* 
sure  will  break  through  the  atmospherules,  and  resting  on 
each  other  will  become  a  liquid  or  solid. 

Cot.  2.  If  the  magnitude  of  the  spherules  be  given,  tte 
whole  quantity  of  ethereal  matter  requisite  to  support  a 
given  pressure,  when  the  intensity  is  also  given,  will  be 
greater  or  less  as  the  force  of  the  tenacious  atoms  is  greater 
or  less.  For  on  a  diminution  of  force,  ethereal  matter  will 
escape,  and  on  an  increase  of  force,  it  will  enter  the  con- 
taining vessel,  and  be  more  condensed  on  the  surfaces  of 
the  spherules.  This  also  follows,  because  the  greater  force 
of  the  atoms  will  produce  a  greater  condensation  of  the 
ethereal  matter. 

Prop.  23.  If  the  forces  of  the  atoms,  constituting  a 

simple  gas,  remain  the  same,  the  radii  of  the  spherules 

may  be  varied,  in  some  degree,  without  alteration  in  the 

volume ;  the  pressure  and  the  intensity  being  given. 

The  same  being  supposed  as  in  the  last  proposition,  let 
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the  radii  be  enlarged,  and  this  will  tend  to  expand  and 
protrude  the  atmosphemles,  hence,  if  liberty  be  allowed, 
ethereal  matter  will  escape  through  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
till  the  given  intensity  is  attained,  and  hence  an  equilibrium 
is  produced,  and  the  ^ven  pressure  will  be  supported  at 
that  intensity.    The  converse  is  manifest. 

Cor.  1.  If  the  radii  be  diminished  beyond  certain  limits 
the  gas  will  become  a  liquid  or  solid,  since  the  tenacious 
atoms  will  thus  be  capable  of  passing  through  the  atmoS'- 
pherules. 

Cor»  2.  If  the  force  of  the  tenacious  atoms  be  given,  the 
whole  quantity  of  ethereal  matter,  requisite  to  support  a 
given  pressure,  at  a  given  intensity,  is  less  when  the  radii 
are  greater,  and  the  converse. 

Cor.  3.  Hence,  in  general,  the  quantity  of  ethereal 
matter  requisite  to  support  a  given  pressure  at  a  given  in- 
tensity, will  be  as  some  function  of  the  forces  directly,  and 
radii  of  the  spherules  inversely. 

Cor.  4.  Under  the  assigned  limits  of  pressure,  equal 
volumes  of  simple  gases  of  different  kinds,  under  the  same 
pressure  and  at  the  same  temperature,  will  contain  an 
equal  number  of  atoms. 

Cor.  5.  If  a  coUection  of  atoms,  at  a  given  intensity 
and  pressure,  constitute  a  gas ;  the  same  collection  at 
that  pressure  and  intensity,  mi^t  constitute  a  liquid,  or 
B(did,  merely  by  increasing  the  force  of  the  atoms  or  di- 
minishing the  radii  sufficiently,  or  by  both  of  these  al- 
terations. 

Cor.  6.  If  there  be  two  simple  bodies,  the  one  a  gas^ 
and  the  other,  either  a  liquid  or  solid,  at  a  given  intensity 
and  pressure ;  then,  the  atoms  of  the  latter  have  either  a 
greater  force  or  a  less  spherule,  or  they  differ  in  respect  of 
both  these. 

Prop.  24.  If  a  collection  of  atoms,  constituting  a  gas. 
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\}e  contained  in  a  vessel  at  a  given  intensity ;  then  the 
density  ndll  vary  as  tlie  compressing  force^  provided  that 
the  pressure  is  within  such  limits,  that  the  whde  shall 
continue  in  a  gaseous  form ;  and  that  time  is  allowed  for 
acquiring  the  given  intensity,  after  the  action  of  the  com* 
pressing  force* 

Let  the  force  be  applied  in  very  small  portions  at  suc'- 
cessive  intervals,  and  such  in  quantity,  that  at  each  ap- 
plication, the  density  shall  be  equally  increased,  now  after 
the  first  small  increase  of  pressure  the  gas  will  act  witk 
increased  force  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  conse- 
quently ethereal  matter  will  escape  till  the  intensity  of  the 
gas  is  reduced  to  the  given  intensity  of  the  sides  of  the 
vessel;  hence  the  resistance  to  the  second  application 
of  the  compressing  force  will  be  equal  to  tliat  of  the  flrst, 
and  thefefore  these  two  first  small  portions  of  compresa- 
if^  fopce  will  be  equal  $  in  the  same  manner  it  may  be 
shewn  that  the  third  is  equal  to  the  second,  and  conse^- 
tpeiently  to  the  first,  and  so  of  the  rest ;  that  is  equal  in- 
crements of  density  are  produced  by  equal  increments  of 
compressHig  force. 

Ccr,  1.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  pressure  be  such,  that 
a  portion  of  the  gas  is  converted  into  a  liquid,  or  solid, 
the  fd)ove  cannot  hold,  a  portion  of  the  gas  being  re- 
moved. 

Chr,  3.  The  law  of  repulsion  of  the  atoms  does  not  de* 
termine  the  law  of  condensation,  because  the  actions  are 
modified  by  the  escape  of  ethereal  matter. 

Prop.  25.  When  a  gaseous  body  is  constituted  of  atoms, 
wbose  forces  at  the  surfaces  of  the  spheniles  are  equal, 
or  neariy  equal ;  they  will  be  less  disposed  to  combine, 
and  form  a  new  body,  than  when  the  forces  difier  consider* 
ftUy  at  those  situations. 
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For  the  forces  at  the  surfaces  being  equal,  the  ethereal 
atoms,  forming  the  atmospherules,  will  have  the  same  den* 
sity  at  those  surfaces,  and  will  therefore  be  affected  muck 
alike  by  varations  in  pressure  and  the  addition  or  abstrac* 
tion  of  ethereal  matter,  and  hence  the  atmospherules  will 
not  readily  pass  the  one  to  the  other,  but  will  maintain 
themselves  in  a  separate  state  on  their  own  atoms,  more 
firmly  than  when  the  forces  are  much  greater  on  one  sur- 
face than  on  the  other,  the  circumstances  being  alike  in 
other  respects. 

Cor.  1.  When  the  spherules  are  also  equal,  the  tendency 
to  combine,  for  similar  reasons,  will  be  less  than  when 
they  are  unequal. 

Cor.  2.  Bodies  constituted  of  particles,  of  which  the 
forces  of  their  atoms  at  the  surfaces  of  their  spherules 
are  nearly  equal,  will  in  general  be  less  stable  and  perma- 
nent than  others  whose  spherules  are  of  unequal  magni- 
tude. 

Prop.  26.  The  actions  of  bodies  upon  atoms  or  parti- 
cles affect  their  atmospherules,  causing  them  to  move 
towards,  or  from  the  body,  according  to  circumstances ; 
and  thus  rendering  them  more  or  less  susceptible  of  union 
with  other  substances. 

Let  AB  {^g.  43.)  represent  the  upper  surface  of  a  body 
acting  on  the  particle  Dm,  at  the  side  m,  then  it  is  man- 
ifest, that,  if  ethereal  matter  will  readily  apply  itself  to, 
and  be  diffused  on  AB,  the  atmospherule  of  Dm  will  be 
brought  chiefly  towards  AB,  especially  if  the  force  of  D 
be  small;  hence  the  atom  n  will  more  easily  combine 
with  D.  On  the  contrary  if  AB  have  much  ethereal  mat- 
ter already  attached  to  it,  so  as  to  form  on  its  particles 
extended  atmospherules,  it  will  resist  the  ethereal  matter 
of  Dm  at  m,  and  hence  will  cause  the  atmospherule  of  Dm 
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to  extend  more  towards  n,  and  hence  will  oppose  the  com- 
bination of  n  with  D,  by  pressing  on  the  parts  at  which 
they  are  nearest  to  each  other. 

Prop.  27.  If  a  globular  solid  body  A^  (Jig.  48.)  be  im- 
mersed or  contained  in  a  gaseous  fluids  and  both  the  body 
and  the  gas  imbued  with  ethereal  matter^  so  as  to  be  in  a 
state  of  equilibrium,  the  ethereal  matter  of  the  gas  ex- 
tending around  its  atoms  equally  on  every  side;  and  if 
now  a  considerable  quantity  of  ethereal  matter  be  commu- 
nicated, by  some  means,  to  the  solid  body,  and  diffused 
over  its  parts,  the  atmospherules  of  the  atoms  of  the 
contiguous  gas  will  be  extended  outward  from  the  surface 
of  the  globe. 

For  the  ethereal  matter  communicated  to  the  solid  A, 
will  be  most   of  all  abundantly  diffused   at  its  surface, 
towards  which  it  will  tend  {prop.  VJ.  and  its  cor.)  hence 
evidently  it  will  press  on  the  atmospherules  of  the  adja- 
cent atoms  of  the  gaseous  substance  on  the  side  which  is 
towards  the  solid  A,  and  will  therefore  make  them  extend 
outward,  as  at  n  and  m,  &c.  and  the  action  of  these  pro- 
truded atmospherules  will  produce  a  similar  effect  on  the 
next  more  distant  ones,  as  at  /?,  and  q^  &c.  and  hence  the 
several  atmospherules  will  be  extended  outward  with  di- 
minishing effect,  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  solid 
A  on  all  its  sides,  as  shewn  by  the  short  lines  on  the  little 
circles,  which  are  intended  to  denote  the  spherules  of  the 
atoms  of  gas,  the  short  lines  shewing  the  direction  in 
which  the  atmospheniles  are  extended. 

Prop.  28.  The  same  things  being  supposed,  as  in  the 
last  proposition,  except  that  the  ethereal  matter  is,  by  some 
means  now  taken  away  from  the  solid,  instead  of  being 
added  to  it ;  the  atmospherules  of  the  atoms  of  the  con- 
tiguous gas,  in  this  cas&  will  be  extended  towards  the 
solid  body  A,  as  in  Jig.  49,  on  all  its  sides. 
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ThiB  if  equally  evident  as  the  fonner^  for  the  pressure 
of  the  ethereal  matter^  being  removed  in  part,  and  chiefly 
{prop.  17>  and  car.)  from  the  sorfiice  of  the  solid  A,  that 
of  the  adjacent  atoms  of  the  gas  as  at  m  and  n,  &a 
will  extend  towards  A^  and  this  diminishing  the  ethereal 
fluid  on  the  further  side  of  those  atoms  will  produce  a 
similar  effect  on  the  next  stratum  of  the  gas^  as  at  p, 
and  q.  Sic.  decreasing  gradually  as  the  distance  from  A  in- 
creases. The  short  lines  drawn  toward  the  solid  in  the 
figure,  are  to  shew  the  sides  on  idiich  the  atmospherules 
of  the  gas  are  extended. 


SECTION  in. 


Of  thb  gbnbrajl  Properties  or  Attributes  ov 

Matter. 

Whbn  we  examine  the  attributes  and  properties  of  matter, 
we  find  some  which  are  totally  inseparable,  others  are  of 
such  a  nature,  that  sometimes  they  are  found  in  bodies, 
and  sometimes  they  are  absent.  Of  the  former  kind  are 
extension,  figure,  solidity,  inactivity,  mobility,  attraction 
and  repulsion.  Of  the  latter  sort  are  hardness,  softness, 
fluidity,  elasticity,  &c. 

It  has  been  a  question  of  debate,  much  agitated  among 
philosc^hers,  to  ascertain  what  it  is  which  constitutes  the 
nature  of  bodies,  or  rather  of  the  matter  of  which  they 
are  formed.  Some  make  it  to  consist  in  extension,  because 
this  attribute  first  presents  itself  to  the  mind :  but  the 
tame  rule  might  lead  us  to  draw  other  conclusions,  since 
different  views  of  the  subject  would  suggest  some  other 
attribute  first  to  our  notice.  Besides,  all  the  properties 
of  matter  ought  to  be  derived  from  its  nature  :  now  can 
this  apply  to  extension  ?  How  can  we  derive  from  it,  so- 
lidity, mobility,  attraction,  &c.  ?  There  may  be  conceived 
simple  extension  without  any  of  these.   Similar  difficulties 
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press  upon  tkose^  who  place  the  essence  of  matter  ia  solid 
extension :  for  how  can  we  hence  derive  mobility,  resist- 
ance to  impressed  action,  attraction^  or  repulsion  ?  These 
surely  cannot  flow,  necessarily,  from  solid  exiensiou. 

Will  the  same  objections  reach  our  theory,  which  places 
the  essence  of  matter  in  attraction  and  repulsion,  such  that 
every  atom  may  consist  of  a  small  central  sphere  of  repul* 
sion,  pressed  at  every  point  by  an  extensive  concentric 
sphere  of  attraction,  resting  on  it  with  forces  directed  to 
the  center  ?  Do  not  the  other  properties  of  bodies  flow 
from  this  ?  Cannot  we  derive  from  it,  extension,  figure, 
solidity,  inertia^  vis  inertics^  mobility  and  gravity,  and 
even  divisibility  as  far  as  it  is  known  to  extend  in  fact  ? 
The  answers  to  these  queries  will  be  attempted  in  this 
section.  The  explanations  of  the  less  general  properties 
will  then  follow.  The  phenomena  which  follow  are  ac- 
knowledged facts,  the  explanations  are  grounded  on  the 
theory,  the  truth  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  granted. 

Phenomenon  1.  Bodies  of  every  kind  and  form,  wher 
ther  gases,  liquids  or  solids,  are  made  up  of  parts,  which 
in  many  cases  may  be  easily  separated ;  and  divisibility  if 
a  general  property  of  bodies. 

Explanation.  Admitting  that  bodies  are  composed  of 
atoms  as  described  in  pos*  1  and  2,  sect.  i.  and  in  prdp. 
19,  20,  and  21,  sect.  ii.  it  is  manifest,  that  divisibility 
will  belong  to  all  bodies,  since  they  are  formed  of  distinct 
atoms  adhering  with  finite'  forces. 

Ph.  2.  Bodies  are  extended  and  susceptible  of  various 
figures. 

Exp.   Bodies  constituted  of    atoms  according  to  the 
theory  must  possess  this  property ;  for  evidently  the  atoms' 
cannot  coincide,  because  of  the  infinity  of  their  forces,  «t  -r 
the  centers. 

Ph.  3.  Bodies  admit  of  motion  and  rest.  -    • 
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SBxp,  This  property  necessarily  appertains  to  the  atoms 
described  in  the  postulates,  and  conse<]uently  belongs  to 
the  bodies  composed  of  them. 

Ph.  4.  Matter  ie  impenetrable  by  the  definite  force  of 
other  matter. 

Exp.  This  must  result  on  the  suppoeition  that  the  mat- 
ter which  composes  bodies,  is  such  as  pointed  out  in  the 
theory,  because,  the  force  of  the  atoms  at  their  centers  in 
indefinitely  great,  and  hence  the  centers,  by  a  fiaite  force 
cannot  be  made  to  coincide. 

Ph.  5,  Bodies  and  the  parts  of  bodies,  variously,  by 
some  means,  act  on  each  other,  or  are  acted  on,  so  that 
the  result  of  the  actions  is  the  same  as  if  they  acted  on 
each  other,  frequently  approaching  each  other,  or  receding 
according  to  various  circumstances,  and  modifications,  as 
is  abundantly  evident  from  what  we  observe  in  gravitation 
and  cohesion,  in  the  reflections,  inflections,  and  refractions 
of  light,  and  caloric,  the  compositions,  and  decomposi- 
tions of  bodies,  crystallization,  and  other  phenomena  of 
chemistry,  and  indeed  in  all  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  bodies. 

Mxp.  All  this  will  follow  as  an  immediate  consequence, 
on  admiting  that  matter  is  constituted  as  in  the  postulates. 
That  the  law  of  force,  assigned  to  the  atoms,  b  adequate  to 
explain  the  several  cases  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  will 
be  seen  in  the  particular  exposition  of  the  phenomena. 

Ph.  6.  Bodies  are  inert,  that  is,  they  cannot  change 
their  own  stkte. 

Exp.  This  will  be  true  of  hodiea  constituted  as  in  the 
theory,  by  prop.  2.  sect.  ii. 

Ph.  J.  Bodies  possess  a  vh  inertiee,  or  an  innate  fiarce 
opposing  any  change  in  their  state. 

Obi,  Some  have  objected  to  the  notion  of  a  vis  inertia 
as  a  rsal  force,  but  it  is  a  property  of  bodies,  because  a 
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given  dange  in  a  hoij  cannot  be  cfierled  bat  by  n  dctar- 
nunate  focce ;  and  ritlioiigh  tke  leaai  fine  miSL  nwvn  tkb 
greatest  body,  yet  the  Telocity  prodneed  w9l  be  frapor. 
lionaldy  tnudl :  again,  did  not  Ibia  fixce  enat,  tbe  eSxt 
arising  from  the  impact  of  one  body  stiiking  anoibsr 
woidd  be  governed  by  no  lav,  but  ve  know  Unfc  t0  move 
a  given  body  with  a  given  ydocity  leqoiiea  a  given  fnree. 

Esp.  This  vitt  hcdd  of  bodies  fonned  according  to  tike 
theory,  as  appears  from/ireyi.  3.  and  oar.  1.  cocC.  u. 

Note.  This  constitates  the  first  Ixw  of  mntinn. 

Ph.  8.  The  vis  inertia  of  bodies  is  piopmtimal  to  fhe 
quantity  of  matter  they  contain. 

JExp.  This  {oUofWB  from  prep.  3.  oar.  3s.  aecf.  fi* 

Ph.  9.  The  motion  or  diange  of  motion  of  bodies^  is  ia 
I»oportion  to  the  force  impressed,  and  is  made  in  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  force  acts. 

This  is  osnally  called  the  second  law  of  motion^  and  ia 
found  to  be  miiveraal  as  Cur  as  expeiimenta  and  obaervar 
tions  extend. 

In  order  to  make  tiiis  more  intelligible,  we  may  enp^ 
pose,  that  a  given  force,  operating  at  once  on  a  ^venqoaK- 
tity  of  matter  or  body,  will  prodoce  sodi  a  change  Id  its 
state,  that,  at  the  end  of  a  given  time,  it  will  be  at  a 
certain  determinate  distance,  taken  in  a  straif^  Knft.in 
the  direction  of  the  force,  from  the  place,  which  it  woidd 
have  been  in,  had  not  the  force  been  applied  y  and  Ham 
proposition  asserts  that  a  doable  or  treble,  &c.  force,  in 
the  same  direction,  would  cause  the  body  to  nllais  t. 
donble,  treUe,  &c.  distance,  or,  that  the  same  force 
acting  on  a  double  quantity  ot  matter,  would  have 
caused  it  to  pass  through  half  the  distance,  whiA  is 
au  equal  change,  since  as  much  as  two  equal  bodies  hare 
each  received  half  that  change. 

InstecMl  of  double,  or.  treble,  &c.  any  proportion  of  force. 
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dmd  9i$o  Aity  qua&tily  of  matter  acted  on,  majr  be  itip^ 
poeed. 

JBgp.  JiM  a  giren  foreebe  appUed,  so  aa  to  act  oa  the 
oenter  o{  a  gma  atom  oh  o»e  side,  this  will  desteoy  the 
e^iiUMum  of  the  eonstitueDt  fbrces,  aad  the  foece  on 
that-side  will  pret^  hy  the  quantity  whieh  is  put  ia 
aelioB^  and  eonsequenily  ^iiiU  prodtice  some  mofMi  in 
that  direction,  and  beaee  the  atom  is  pot  kito  a  new 
state^  whieh,  tAtce  the  force  has  ceased  to  act,  it  will 
retain  by  f»A.  7>  or  the  first  law  of  motion.  Now  let  the 
sajne  foite  be  again  applied  in  the  same  manner  on  the 
atom,  an  tfeet  equal  to  the  former  will  be  again  prodoeedy 
or,  wUeh  is  the  same,  kt  a  doable  force  be  appEed  at 
oaee,  and  the  velocity  of  the  motion  in  that  direction  will 
be  doitUed,  and,  in  like  manner,  for  any  quantity  of  force 
there  will  be  produced  a  proportionate  velocity. 

Again  let  the  same  force  be  applied  in  the  same  way  to 
the  center  of  an  atom  of  a  double  power  (that  is,  contaiii-^ 
log  a  double  quantity  of  matter ;)  then  the  eqnilibriniii  is 
destroy^  as  before,  but  the  velocity  of  motion  is  opposed 
by  a  double  force,  and  will  therefore  according  to  the  pre'" 
oeding  part  be  only  half  as  much :  the  same  reasomng 
will  hold  good  whatever  may  be  the  ratio  of  the  force  eOn- 
stitotii^  the  atom,  and  therefore  the  velocity  produced  by 
a  given  force  will  be  inversely  as  the  force  of  the  atom 
Hi^^  And  if  several  atoms  be  so  connected  as  to  form 
a  determinarte  body,  it  is  manifest  that  the  same  reason- 
iag  wffl  hold  true  of  this  body,  therefore,  &c. 

Ps.  10.  Action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  in  contrary 
dtrections;  this  is  equally  evident  with  the  preceding,  from 
innmnierable  experiments,  and  constitutes  the  third  taw  of 
motion. 

Exp*  Let  any  force  act  on  the  center  of  an  atom,  the 

£2 
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(equiiibrium  of  the  forces  on  its  center  is  at  that  instttit 
destroyed^  and  the  difference  of  force  at  the  opponte  ridea 
is  at  that  instant  eqnal  to  the  acting  force ;  this  actfaig 
forcCj  then  balancing  or  nentralisdng  an  equal  opposite 
fOTce^  is  itself  neutralized,  and  its  only  e£foct  is  to  change 
the  state  of  the  atom  at  the  instant  of  its  actiiHi,  so  that 
the  action  and  re-action  equally  counteract  each  other  in 
the  change  of  state  which  is  produced. 

Ph.  1L  All  distant  bodies  are  under  the  influence  of 
some  force,  by  which  they  have  a  tendency  towards  each 
other,  and  this  force  is  found  toi  be  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  directly,  and  to  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance inversely;  it  is  denominated  attraction,  and  has 
more  particularly  been  called  the  attraction  of  gravitation; 
and  the  law  of  its  action,  above  stated,  is  called  the  law 
of  gravitation. 

Exp.  According  to  the  foregoing  postulates,  any  two 
atoms  of  matter  will  evidently  affect  each  other  in  this 
manner,  and  according  to  this  law,  and  hence  it  follows^ 
that  distant  bodies  composed  of  any  number  of  atoms 
will  be  under  the  influence  of  the  same  law ;  for,  (by 
Mech.)  the  force  of  the  whole  body  will  be  equal  to  that  of 
a  single  atom,  equal  in  force  to  the  sum  of  the  atoms  com- 
posing the  body,  and  placed  in  their  center  of  gravity^ 
or  center  of  parallel  forces. 

Scholium.  From  the  explanations  already  given  of  the 
phenomena  of  bodies,  respecting  their  general  properties 
and  actions,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  whole  doctrine  of 
statics,  and  dynamics,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  g^vi- 
tation,  or  the  actions  of  bodies  at  a  distance,  may  be 
explained  as  in  the  best  treatises  on  Mechanics  and  phy- 
sical Astronomy. 

On  this  account  the  pages  of  this  work  will  not  be  oc- 
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copied  in  explanations  of  these  subjects,  but  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  excellent  Treatises  on  Mechanics  by  Dr. 
O.  Oreg€itjfj  Wood,  WhewtU^  and  Feniurolij  Newtan^M 
JViJicyfa,  and  the  Treatises  on  Astronomy  by  Gregory, 
Kiel  J  Pmc€y  Wbodhame,  La  Lamdej  4rc«— and  the  Mt- 
ekamque  CeUiteot  La  Place. 


SECTION  IV. 


pl]knom£na  relating  to  several  properties  of 
Bodies  and  their  Change  op  Form. 

Besides  the  general  properties  of  bodies^  there  are  other 
particular  ones  innumerable^  depending  on  the  kind, 
connectioui  and  other  relations  of  their  parts^  their  mo- 
tionSi  &c«  Hence  arises  a  great  diversity  and  variety  in 
the  maitea  of  matter,  which  constitute  our  globe.  The 
differences  are  manifest  in  their  colours,  d^rees  of  hard- 
ness, and  firmness,  their  weights  or  specific  gravities, 
their  elasticity  or  spring,  their  texture,  porosity,  and 
many  other  qualities  i  but  one  grand  distinction  becomes 
very  manifest,  whenever  we  direct  our  minds  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  philosophical  enquires,  and  that  is  the  very 
groat  difference  continually  observable  between  what  we 
scnnotimes  call  common  matter,  and  those  subtile  agents 
denonunated  light,  heat  or  caloric,  and  the  electric  fluid. 
Such  is  tlie  difierence,  that  the  latter  by  some  have 
lH>en  oonsidorod  rather  as  certain  properties  of  bodies  than 
as  real  substances ;  others  rejecting  this  notion,  have  le- 
cognixod  thorn  under  the  terms  imponderable,  radiant,  or 
othoronl  mat  lor ;  and  this  view  is  almost  universally  ad- 
mittOfl  ti>  bo  the  n\ost  probable.    That  light  is  a  real 
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terial  substance,  emanating  from  lumiuouA  bodies,  appears 
from  several  considerations. 

1.  Wbenerer  light  is  present,  so  as  to  render  objects 
yisiUe,  either  the  sun  or  some  other  heavenly  body,  or 
'the  mutual  actions  of  some  substances  producing  the  lights 
■lust  be  in  a  situation  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  place. 

2.  Tlie  motion  (flight  is  progressive,  being  known  to 
occupy  about  eight  minutes  in  moving  from  the  sun  to  the 
earth  :  this  has  been  clearly  proved  by  Roemer's  observa- 
tions on  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  moons,  and  confirmed  by 
the  researches  of  Jir- Bradley  on  the  aberration  of  the 
stars. 

S.  Its  progress  may  be  stopped  by  the  interposition  of  an 
opaque  body,  and  the  shadow,  or  obscuration  produced^ 
proves  that  the  light,  in  an  uniform  medium,  moves  in 
straight  lines. 

4.  It  enters  into  and  passes  through  certain  substances, 
which  are  said  to  be  transparent,  and,  when  it  falls  ob- 
liquely m  them,  it  is  bent  or  refracted  at  the  surfjEuse. 

5.  A  large  portion  of  light  is  reflected  at  the  surfaces  of 
the  bodies  on  which  it  falls,  especially  when  the  surfaces 
are  smooth  and  polished  :  the  rays  being  in  this  case  co- 
piously returned  with  great  regularity,  the  incident  and  re- 
flected ray  making  equal  angles  with  the  perpendicular  to 
the  surface. 

6.  By  means  of  refraction  or  reflection  at  curved  surfaces, 
a  multitude  of  rays  can  be  collected  into  a  small  space  or 
focus,  producing  there  a  strong  light,  and  exciting  an  in- 
tense heat  on  the  opaque  bodies,  exposed  to  the  focus  of 
the  rays. 

7.  Some  bodies,  on  which  the  light  falls,  seem  to  ob- 
sorb  a  considerable  part  of  it,  so  that  it  disappears. 

8.  All  bodies,  less  or  more,  disperse  in  all  directions 
some  part  of  the  light  falling  on  them. 
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:  9.  When  the  light  falls  on  a  crystallized  body,  whose 
primitive  form  is  not  a  cube,  or  octahedron,  its  rays  are 
divided  at  the  surface,  and  pass  through  the  crystal  in 
two  different  directions  ;  and  the  unusually  refracted  ray 
acquires  peculiar  properties. 

10.  When  a  ray  of  light  falls  on  the  polished  Bortacei^ 
of  transparent  bodies,  at  a  certain  angle,  different  for  dif- 
ferent bodies,  the  reflected  ray  acquires  properties  analo- 
gous to  the  ray  unusually  refracted  by  a  crystaL 

11  •  When  a  small  beam  of  light  passes  through  a  trian- 
gular prism,  it  is  divided  into  parts  by  unequal  refraction, 
exhibiting  on  a  screen  a  figure,  or  spectrum,  containing 
seven  distinct  classes  of  colours  ;  that  which  is  least  re- 
fracted, occupying  the  extremity  nearest  to  the  direction 
of  the  original  beam,  is  red ;  and  the  other  extremity,  or 
the  light  most  refracted,  is  violet ;  the  order  of  the  colours 
being  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo  and  vi- 
olet. 

12.  JElach  of  these  colours  is  permanent,  for  any  one  oi 
them  being  any  how  reflected  or  refracted  always  shews 
the  same  colour. 

13.  Two  or  more  of  these  colours  being  mixed,  by  be- 
ing refracted  to  the  same  place  on  a  screen,  give  a  colour 
different  from  the  primitive  ones.  -   ,  - 

14.  All  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  being  so  refracted 
a0  to  fall  on  the  same  place  on  a  screen,  give  there  the 
appearance  of  a  white  speck  like  that  of  the  originai 
beam. 

15.  The  different  sorts  of  rays  as  separated  from  the 
beam  of  light  by  the  prism,  have  different  degrees  of  illu- 
minating power ;  that  is,  a  small  object  will  be  more  illu- 
minated by  the  light  of  one  colour  than  by  that  of  ano- 
ther. 

16.  Light  is  necessary  for  the  healthy  vegetation  and 


nuturity  of  plants;  those  which  grow  in  the  dark  become 
destittite  of  colour  and  eiuell,  they  contain  an  excess  of 
eaccharine  and  aqueous  particles,  and  are  rendered  less 
combustible ;  the  culture  of  celery  affords  a  remarkable 
instance  :  and  even  animal  life  itself  requires  the  pre- 
sence of  light. 

17.  There  are  certain  bodies  called  solar  phoephori, 
which  by  being  exposed  a  short  time  to  the  light,  acquire 
the  property  of  shining  in  the  dark.  Thus,  if  a  mixture 
of  the  powder  of  calcined  oystershells  and  sulphur  be  put 
down  closely  and  compactly  in  a  crucible,  and  kept  red 
hot  for  about  an  hour,  the  suhstauce,  being  cooled,  may 
be  preserved  in  a  plnal,  and  trill  possess  the  property  above 
noticed  :  it  must  be  remarked,  that  to  whatever  sort  of  light 
the  solar  phosphorus  lias  been  exposed,  the  light  which 
it  emits,  is  always  that  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  not  that  of 
the  particular  colour  in  which  it  had  been  placed. 

18.  Light  produces  great  chemical  changes  on  bodies  ; 
thus  if  chlorine  and  hydrogen  be  mixed,  they  combine 
slowly  in  the  dark,  but  more  rapidly  in  daylight,  and  in 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  they  frequently  unite  by  sudden 
explosion.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  soon  reduced  in  the  blue 
and  violet  rays,  producing  a  blackness  on  the  paper,  which 
has  been  dipped  in  a  solution  of  tlie  nitrate,  and  placed  in 
those  rays, 

19.  Light  has  never  been  found  collected  in  separate 
masses,  but  variously  manifests  its  existence  in  several 
bodies. 

20.  Light  has  the  property  of  exciting  in  us  the  sensa- 
tion of  vision,  by  moving  from  an  illuminated  object  to 
the  eye.  All  of  these,  and  many  other  properties  of  light, 
may  be  best  expliuned  on  the  supposition,  that  it  consists 
of  material  atoms  emanating  from  luminous  bodies. 

It  is  not  necessary  tu  euppuse  that  the  atoms  of  light 
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iUkt  fnom  tlioae  of  other  bodies,  except  in  Che 
of  their  constitiieiit  forces,  wliich  mnflt  be  veiy 
oa  this  aeooant  tfaejr  will  not  cohere,  they  aie  thns 
projected  hj  the  Tibrations  excited  in  bodio,  and  wet 
mttttd  to  move  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  to  excite 
thrcmgh  the  medium  of  the  hamours  of  the  eye,  the 
tina,  and  optic  nenre.  Small  ££Eerenoe8  in  the  foices  and 
extent  of  the  sphemles  of  the  atoma  of  lig^t  will  be  aof- 
fident  to  account  for  the  different  sorts,  their  difierent 
rcfrangibility,  and  their  property  aS  producing  diflevent 
oolomv,  with  other  similar  effects*  To  explain  the  9th 
and  10th  properties  above  mentioned,  polarity  has  bten 
attribnted  to  them,  or  at  least  they  have  been  thoi^t  to 
be  capable  of  polarization;  but  this  is  not  necessary,  ainet 
the  vibrations,  excited  in  the  bodies,  on  wfaidi  they  bMy 
are  propagated  to  the  adjacent  medium,  differing  acoofw 
diug  to  the  nature  and  position  of  the  body ;  and  those 
circumstances  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  curious  feet,  to 
which  allusion  is  there  made. 

The  17th  property  has  been  brought  as  an  objection  to 
the  materiality  of  light;  the  solar  phosphori  appearing  of 
the  same  colour  to  whatsoever  sort  of  light  they  have  been 
exposed.  But  this  objection  has  no  weight,  since  it  is 
not  at  all  necessary  to  suppose,  that  they  emit  the  id^* 
tical  light,  which  falls  on  them;  they  contain  in  them- 
selves abundance  of  this  subtile  fluid,  and  exposure  to  the 
action  of  light  excites  in  them  suitable  vibrations,  pro- 
pagating not  only  the  small  quantity  of  light  which  they 
had  imbibed,  but  a  portion  of  that  also  which  they  contain, 
causing  them  by  this  means  to  shine ;  and  hence,  since 
they  shine  principally  by  the  light  which  themselves  con- 
tain, they  ought  always  to  be  of  the  same  colour.  .To 
enter  into  the  particulars  of  these  properties,  and  the  phe- 
nomena connected  with  them,  would  require  us  to  intro- 
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dtt^  this  Bubjeet  of  optics ;  but  this  I  ha^e  purposely  potl- 
poned^  wttii  the  defiign  ei  takitig  up  the  subject  herettfter, 
unless  it  should  he  done  by  some  more  able  haad.  From 
what  if  here  adi'anoed,  we  are  authoiiMd  to  admit  l%ht 
aa  a  i^ecies  of  ethereal  maUer,  see  d^.  32.  met  L  where 
the  distinc^on  between  tenadous  and  ethereal  atoms  jb 
noticed. 

Heat,  or  caloric,  appears  to  be  also  a  species  of  ethereal 
matter :  it  jias  several  properties  in  common  with  fight, 
aa4  aome  others,  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  evplana- 
tiopa  of  sereral  of  the  phenomena  in  the  sections  of  thia 
woifc;  from  which  we  are  kd  to  conclude,  that  its  atoms 
ajne  flmre  pow^rfol  than  those  of  light,  and  hence  that  they 
moye  with  less  mpidity  in  radiation.  The  electric  fluid  is 
equally  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a  material  substance.  In 
some  particulars  it  agrees  with  caloric,  and  in  some  even 
with  light;  it  is  probably  constituted  of  atoms  more  pow* 
erfiil,  and  liaving  smaller  spherules  than  either  of  die 
fiDfmer,  and  hence  cleaves  more  closely  to  the  atoms  of 
eommAB  matter,  which  we  have  named  tenacious  atoms, 
wd  ep^eially  to  the  sur&ces  of  bodies  :  see  sect.  vii.  It  ia 
ohservaUe  that  if  certain  gases,  especially  oxygen  gas,  be 
conipressed,  heat  is  excited,  and  if  the  pressure  be  sudden 
£|nd  forcible,  light  and  even  electricity  are  produced. 
.  The  electric  fluid  may  by  certain  means,  shewn  in  secL 
yii,  be  greatly  concentrated,  and  in  this  state  made  to  pass 
through  a  card,  or  even  a  quire  of  paper,  leaving  a  hole  of 
cqpMd^rable  diameter,  through  which  it  has  passed,  and 
which  has  a  sulphureous  scent. 

These  are  strong  indications  of  its  materiality.  If  the 
i]eader  still  has  doubts  respecting  these  conclusions,  he 
wiU  probably  have  them  entirely  removed  by  consulting 
the  7th  section.  It  will  be  scarcely  necessary  to  observe, 
thfU;  the  differences  which  occur  in  the  affectknis  of  light, 
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caloric,  and  electricity,  can  be  no  objection  to  thrfr  being 
material  sabstancea,  since  the  same  objection,  if  admitted, 
would  exclude  tbe  materiality  of  all  substances. 

Bodies  imbued  abandautly  with  ethereal  matter  will  not 
experience  any  sensible  differences,  on  that  account,  in 
th^  weight,  because  of  the  indefinitely  less  force,  which 
constitute  such  atoms.  It  follows,  from  a  view  of  the  very 
small  force  of  the  ethereal  matter,  that  a  vast  quantity  of 
it  will  be  crowded  into  a  small  compass,  around  the  seve- 
ral atoms  of  tenacious  matter,  and  will  be  attracted  by 
them,  BO  that  their  centers  shall  fall  deeply  into  the  spheres 
of  each  other's  repulsion,  {props.  1 1,  and  12,  with  their 
cars.)  and  this  closeness  will  he  increased  by  external 
pressure ;  hence  they  are  always  in  a  state  ready  to  fly  off 
with  great  velocity,  whenever  a  disturbance  takes  place  in 
the  bodies,  in  which  they  are  thus  condensed.  All  this 
answers  to  what  we  know  of  radiant  matter.  And  who- 
soever carefully  examines  the  numerous  properties,  and 
effects  of  light,  heat,  and  the  electric  fluid,  in  which  they 
resemble  the  properties  and  effects  of  common  bodies,  and 
contemplates  their  reciprocal  actions,  will  And  it  difficult 
to  conceive,  that  they  are  any  thing  but  real  matter,  espe- 
cially since  not  a  single  phenomenon  can  be  better  explain- 
ed by  substituting  any  other  suppositions  for  that  purpose. 

Ethereal  matter,  it  is  well  known,  performs  various  im- 
portant offices  in  the  economy  of  nature ;  among  others, 
the  change  of  form  produced  in  bodies,  that  is,  their  con- 
version from  the  solid  to  the  liquid,  and  from  the  liquid  to 
the  gaseous  form,  and  the  converse,  has  excited  consider- 
able attention.  In  these  changes  caloric  is  particularly 
concerned,  being  frequently  given  out,  or  absorbed,  in 
abundance,  at  the  moment  of  the  conversion  from  one  form 
to  another,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  this  subtile  fluid  is 
necessary,  under  a  given  pressure,  to  maintain  the  differ- 
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ent  bodies  with  which  we  are  conversant,  in  any  condi- 
tion as  a  solid,  liquid,  or  gas :  for  instance,  if  the  tempera- 
ture be  more  than  40*'  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  mercury 
is  a  Bolid ;  from  that  to  an  elevation  of  about  660"  it  is 
liquid,  and  when  its  temperature  is  raised  above  that  point 
it  becomes  a  vapour  or  gaseouu  fluid.  Water  is  a  more 
bmiliar  instance — the  temperature  being  below  32°  of 
Fahrenheit,  it  is  solid  ice;  when  above  that  to  212°  it  is 
liquid  water,  and  the  temperature  exceeding  212°  it  is 
vapour  or  steam ;  the  substance  ia  here  supposed  to  be 
under  the  usual  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  roost  striking  phenomena  respecting  these  changes, 
-   »s  they  afiect  water,  will  be  laid  before  the  reader  in  this 
section. 

Ph,  1.  Bodies  are  susceptible  of  the  solid,  liquid,  and 
gaseous  forms. 

£xp.  That  these  forms  may  arise  from  the  manner  of 
the  union  of  atoms  will  appear  from  props.  19, 20,  and  21. 
Ph.  2.  Besides  solids,  liquids  and  elastic  fluids,  various 
appearances  indicate  the  presence  of  indefinite  quantities 
of  ethereal  matter,  which  is  generally  presented  under  the 
denominations  of  light,  caloric,  electric  fluid,  &c. 

Exp.  All  these  and  innumerable  varieties  of  each  of 
them,  may  be  formed  of  atoms  as  expressed  in  the  pos- 
tulates, and  farther  explained  in  def.  32,  Tliis  and  the 
preceding  explanation  will  be  abundantly  illustrated,  and 
confirmed,  as  we  proceed  to  explain  the  phenomena  to 
which  they  are  particularly  related. 

Ph.  3.  There  are  various  sorts  of  solids,  differing  great- 
ly in  texture,  weight,  firmness,  and  various  other  pro- 
perties. 

Exp.  All  this  may  easily  be  conceived  to  arise  from 
small  difTerences  in  the  forces  of  the  atoms,  and  the  radii 
of  their  spherules. 
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Ph.  4.  Sc^d  bodies  in  gmieral  are  Ibund  to  contain 
much  ethereal  matter, 

JBsFp.  Although  the  atoms  of  ethereid  matter  eaanol 
easily  adhere  to  each  other^  became  ot  their  small  fortes^ 
yet  they  will  adhere  strongly  to  tenacious  atom«  whose 
forces  are  evidently  sufficient  to  cause  a  mukittidie  of 
ethereal  atoms  to  approach  them^  and  to  adhere  so  cieudy 
as  even  to  bring  the  centers  of  these  ethereal  atoms  to 
a  considerable  distance  within  each  other's  spherufes. 

Via.  6.  Caloric,  electricity,  &c.  pass  along  solid  bodies 
with  very  different  degrees  of  facility. 

JExp.  This  will  depend  on  the  forces,  and  arrangements 
of  the  particles  composing  the  solid  i  when  the  texture 
and  disposition  of  the  parts  are  such,  that  the  ethereal 
matter  can  form  atmospherules,  quite  distinct^  about  the 
several  particles  of  the  body,  it  will  be  a  slow  conduetor 
of  ethereal  natter,  and  the  same  will  follow  if  the  stmos- 
pbemles  are  nearly  disjoined. 

Fs.  6.  Mamy  changes  are  continually  goii^  on^  in  the 
decomposition,  and  the  new  production  of  bodies. 

EsFp.  The  mnitual  actions  of  atoms,  various  in  tiieir  con-^ 
stituent  forces,  and  in  the  magnitudes  of  their  sphetules^ 
mrust  needs,  under  various  and  changing  circmnstsnoes, 
produce  these  changes. 

Ph.  7*  Bodies  of  the  same  kind,  are  the  same  in  all 
theh*  properties,  throughout  all  ages  of  the  world. 

Exp.  This  must  follow  in  consequence  of  the  undiang- 
ing  nature  of  atoms  of  the  same  kind,  {pos*  1,  and  2;^) 

Ph.  8.  All  bodies  tend  towards  the  earth  in  Enes,  per- 
pendiculiur  to  the  horizon.  The  force  required  to  prevent 
their  falling  is  called  their  weight. 

Burp.  This  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  united  ac- 
tions of  the  atoms  composing  the  earth,  on  those  which 
compose  the  body.     And  evidently  the  weight  wiH  be  a& 
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theMm  0t  the  Cotcet  of  all  tlie  atoms  contained  m  the 
hoiy^  for  the  action  of  the  earth,  ia  given* 

Ph.  9.  Many  vacuities  are  found  in  bodies^  and  theie 
are  of  verjr  different  magnitadea  and  fottna  in  diSkrent 
bodies. 

JEjtp^  Atoma  of  different  kinds  must  admit  ol  fwious 
oonibinatiDna  to  form  partides^  and  these  may  be  varkms* 
ly  uiled  to  form  bodies,  hence,  the  smaliness  of  the 
spherules  being  considered,  there  will  be  innumerable 
pores  in  magnitude  and  form,  agreeing  to  the  dispositions 
of  the  constituent  particles. 

Ph.  10.  The  same  body  may  exist  under  the  different 
tatmB  o£  a  scdid,  a  liquid,  or  a  gas.  Thus,  water  at  a 
hi^  temperature  becomes  steam,  and  at  a  lower  it  is  con- 
verted into  ice. 

Msp.  These  changes  are  the  natural  results  of  the  pre- 
sence of  different  quantities  of  ethereal  matter,  by  which 
the  atoms  or  particles  of  the  body  are  kept  at  different 
distances.  The  particular  phenomena  attending  these 
changes  will  be  noticed  in  several  instances. 

Pa^l  K  The  same  body  is  found  to  contaia  more  caloric, 
whtcn  it  is  in  a  gaseous  form,  than  when  it  is  liquid,  and 
aiote  whe»  Equid  than  when  solid. 

Exp.  The  greater  quantity  of  ethereal  matter  is  requi- 
site to  keep  the  particles  farther  asunder  in  its  expanded 
form,  and  evidently  this  accords  with  the  theory. 

Ph.  12.  light  and  caloric  often  pass  from  bodies  with 
very  great  vek>city. 

Sap,  The  ethereal  atoms  form  atmospherules,  by  the 
foroea-  of  the  tenacious  atoms,  which  forces  also  cause 
iiie  centers  of  the  ethereal  ones  to  lie  much  within  each 
oihcr's  sperules  :  now  when  in  the  composition  of  bodies, 
changes  are  produced,  or  vibrations  are  caused  among 
Hut .  constituent  atoms  or  particles,  multitudes  of  ethe-^ 
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real  atomi  will  be  projected  with  great  force ;  and  because 
of  their  own  minute  power  they  will  move  (jpA.  9.  sect,  iii.) 
with  very  great  velocity. 

Ph.  13.  The  actions  of  caloric^  light,  &c.  are  different 
on  different  bodies. 

JBsp.  This  necessarily  will  follow,  not  only  from  the 
difference  in  the  tenacious  atoms,  composing  the  bodies, 
but  also  from  the  different  ways  in  which  they  are  com- 
bined. 

Ph.  14.  Light,  caloric,  and  the  electric  fluid,  in  various 
cases,  and  under  several  circumstances,  pass  through  solid 
bodies. 

May).  That  ethereal  matter  in  rapid  motion,  or  under 
the  influence  of  force,  may  thus  pass  through  solids,  if 
matter  be  constituted  as  in  the  theory,  is  evident  from 
prep.  21.  cor.  2.  sect.  ii.  and  ph.  9.  sect.  iii. 

Ph.  15.  When  a  gas  is  compressed,  caloric  is  evolved, 
the  temperature  is  raised,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  gas  is 
encreased. 

Exp.  Conceive  the  gaseous  body  to  be  contained  in  a 
vessel  as  AB  {fig.  38.  plate  ii.)  the  vessel  itself  being  con- 
tained in  an  extensive  space  of  similar  gas  of  the  same 
temperature,  and  capable  of  slowly  admitting  through 
its  sides,  a  passage  for  the  ethereal,  but  not  for  the  te- 
nacious atoms  j  and  conceive  the  gas,  in  AB,  to  be  com- 
pressed, (suppose  by  means  of  the  piston  P),  now  it  is 
evident,  that  every  atom  in  the  vessel  exerts  a  greater 
force  of  repulsion  through  the  medium  of  the  intervening 
ethereal  matter,  because  the  distance  between  the  several 
atoms  is  diminished  by  the  pressure.  Hence  the  resist- 
ance to  pressure,  and  tendency  to  expand,  that  is,  the 
elasticity  is  increased ;  and  the  equilibrium  of  the  ethe- 
real atoms,  between  the  exterior  gas,  and  that  within  the 
vessel,  is  destroyed,  and  hence  the  ethereal  atoms  tend 
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to  enter  the  sides  of  the  vessel^  and  will  begin  to  escape 
throu^  them,  and  farther,  the  disturbance  occasioned  by 
this  action  in  the  gas  will  cause  vibrations  to  ensue,  pvo- 
ducing  a  rapid  projection  of  ethereal  atoms,  {vi%.  those  of 
which  caloric  may  be  constituted  ph.  2.),  and  thus  we 
have  the  evolution  of  caloric,  and  increased  temperature* 
For  nmilar  reasons  the  pressure  may  be  so  great  and  sud- 
den, that  light  also  and  electricity  shall  be  evolved. 

Ph.  16.  When  the  pressure  on  a  gas  is  diminished,  ca- 
loric is  absorbed,  and  the  elasticity  and  temperature  are 
diminished. 

Exp.  This  is  only  the  converse  of  the  foregoing,  and 
the  cause  of  it  will  sufficiently  appear  from  an  inverse 
procedure  in  the  reasoning. 

Ph.  17*  When  atmospheric  air,  and  other  permanent 
gases,  are.  freed  from  moisture,  and  compressed,  at  in- 
tervals ;  the  compressing  force  varies  as  the  density  of 
the  gas,  or  inversely  as  the  space  it  occupies,  at  least,  this 
IB  true  within  certain  limits  of  pressure.  {Biot's  Physique, 
vol.  i.  chap.  vi.  and  Thompson's  Chemistry,  vol.  iii.) 

Exp.  Conceive  the  gas  in  AB,  (^g.  38,  plate  II.)  to  be 
compressed  by  a  force  applied  to  the  piston  P. 

Now  if  no  atoms  could  escape  through  the  sides  of  the 
vessel,  the  density  would  vary  as  the  4th  root  of  the  cube 
of  the  pressure,  {Newton  sch.  prop.  23.  B.  2.)  but  during 
the  compression  much  caloric  escapes  from  the  vessel, 
containing  the  gas,  which  is  well  known  and  agrees  with 
ph.  15 ;  also  intervals  between  the  times  of  the  action  of 
the  compressing  force  are  requisite,  in  order  that  the  law 
of  compression  above  stated  may  hold  in  fact. 

But  according  to  our  theory  ethereal  atoms  will  escape 
through  the  sides  of  the  vessel  (as  appears  horn  ph.  14, 
and  15«)  and  that  more  and  more  as  the  pressure  is  in- 
creaiedy  hence  the  density  will  be  increased,  both  by  the 
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pressure,  and  by  the  loss  of  ethereal  atoms  (their  ab^toce 
allowing  the  access  of  the  others,)  and  also,  since  the  es- 
cape of  the  caloric  from  the  vessel  depends  on  the  pres- 
sure, it  will  evidently  render  the  resistance  uniform,  time 
being  allowed  for  its  extrication ;  and  hence  the  density 
will  vary  as  the  pressure. 

Sch,  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Sir  /.  Newton,  that 
if  the  particles  of  an  elastic  fluid  repel  each  other,  with 
forces  inversely  as  the  distances  of  their  centers,  the  com- 
pressing force  will  be  as  the  density;  hence  from  the 
above  fact  of  the  air's  compression,  some  have  concluded 
that  the  atoms  of  air  thus  repel  each  other :  but  it  ought 
to  be  observed,  that  Sir  /.  Netvton  has,  in  that  propo- 
sition, supposed,   1st  that  the  remote  particles  of  the  gas 
do  not  act  on  each  other,  now  here  they  will  act  by  at- 
traction, which  will  have  some  effect,  especially  as  it  res- 
pects those  adjacent  to  the  atoms  in  question,  and  this 
effect  increases  greatly  with  the  diminution  of  distance ; 
2dly.  He  supposes  that  no  atoms  escape  from  the  space 
confining  the  air,  but  they  do  escape  as  shewn  in  the  pre- 
ceding phenomena,  and  it  is  found  necessary  in  tnaking 
the  experiments  to  allow  a  short  time  between  the  several 
successive  pressures,  for  the  evolution  of  caloric  5  other- 
wise in  fact  the  densities  are  found  to  increase  in  a  dlower 
ratio  than  that  of  the  compressing  force. 

Thus,  Biot  after  describing  the  experiments,  and  proofs 
of  the  constant  ratio  of  the  compressing  force  and  density, 
adds ;  "  Pour  ne  rien  omettre,  je  dois  dire  encore  que,  les 
experiences  sur  la  compression  et  la  dilatation  de  Fair  ne 
seraient  pas  tout-a-fait  exactes  si  on  les  faisait  succedet 
les  unes  aux  autres  avec  une  grande  rapidity ;  car  en  com- 
primant  Tair,  il  se  developpe  de  la  chaleur ;  en  le  dilatant 
il  se  produit  du  froid,  et  cette  chaleur  ou  ce  froid  aug- 
mente  ou  diminue  son  volume  sous  la  mfi  me  pression.  Ces 
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causes  accidentelles  influeraient  done  sur  le  volume  de 
I'air  d'une  maniere  retang^re  aux  phenom^nes  que  Ton 
considere,  si  on  ne  leur  laissiat  pas  le  temps  de  se  dis- 
fiiper ;  et  il  suffit  pour  cela  de  quelqoes  instans/^  (Biofs 
Traite  de  Physique,  vol.  i.  p.  1 170  ^^^  ^^^  corresponds 
with  what  is  stated  in  the  three  last  phenomena. 

Now  since  the  escape  of  the  ethereal  atoms  will  be 
greater,  as  the  pressure  is  greater,  it  is  evident  that  the 
fact  here  stated,  will,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
accord  with  the  law  of  force  assigned  in  this  theory  to  the 
atoms  of  matter.    See  note  (B). 

Ph.  18.  Vapours,  and  some  gases  formerly  accounted 
permanent,  may  be  reduced  to  liquids  by  pressure,  and 
the  abstraction  of  caloric ;  but  there  are  some  gases,  which 
continne  permanently  such  under  the  greatest  pressure, 
and  the  lowest  temperature,  which  we  can  apply. 

Mxp.  According  to  the  theory,  tenacious  atoms  will  re  - 
tain  about  them  atmospherules  of  ethereal  matter,  as  in 
prop.  20,  with  greater  or  less  energy,  according  to  their 
absolute  forces  and  the  extent  of  their  spherules ;  hence  to 
reduce  elastic  fluids,  composed  of  them,  to  a  liquid  form, 
will  require  a  greater  or  less  freedom  for  the  ethereal 
atoms  to  escape  from  the  containing  vessel,  combined  with 
a  greater  or  less  pressure,  and  they  may  be  reducible  or 
not  by  such  increased  pressures,  and  diminished  tempe- 
ratures, as  we  can  command. 

Ph.  19.  Difierent  gases  of  equal  volume,  and  tempera- 
tore^  give  out  different  quantities  of  caloric,  when  submit- 
ted toi equal  pressures,  and  the  converse.  (Gay  Lassac.) 

JBjpp.  This  is  a  consequence  arising  from  the  different 
forces  and  magnitudes  of  the  spherules  of  the  tenacious 
atoms,  since  on  that  account,  they  require  different  quanti- 
ties of  ethereal  atoms  to  give  them  the  same  elastic  force. 
{Prep.  22,  and  23,  sect,  ii.) 

f2 
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Ph.  20.  Gases  expand  by  an  addition^  and  contract  by 
an  abstraction  of  caloric. 

Exp.  It  is  evident  that  the  atmospherules  nf^ill  be  in- 
creased by  the  accession  of  ethereal  atoms,  and  this  evi- 
dently will  increase  the  volume,  the  pressure  being  the 
same ;  and  the  converse  is  equally  evident. 

Ph.  21.  Equal  volumes  of  different  dry  gases,  of  equal 
temperature,  and  under  equal  pressures,  are  equally  in- 
creased by  the  same  rise  of  temperature. 

Exp.  Let  the  different  gases,  suppose  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen, be  contained  in  AB  and  CD,  {fig,  38,  and  39,) 
under  equal  pressures,  P  and  Q;  now  since  the  ethereal 
atoms,  which  compose  the  atmospherules  of  the  atoms  in 
the  surrounding  air,  and  sides  of  the  vessels,  are,  because 
of  the  given  temperature,  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  with 
those  within  the  vessels,  supporting  the  given  volume 
under  the  given  pressure,  there  will  be  an  equal  tendency 
in  both  vessels  to  receive  or  to  give  out  caloric,  when 
there  is  an  elevation  or  depression  of  temperature  without; 
and  since  the  resistance  to  expansion  or  contraction 
is  the  same,  because  of  the  equal  pressures,  their  increase 
or  decrease  of  volume  will  be  the  same  for  all  equal  dif- 
ferences of  temperature. 

JVote,  It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  the  in^ 
crease  of  volume  is  -^  of  the  whole  volume  for  each  de- 
gree of  Fahr.  from  32^  to  212"*. 

Ph.  22.  Gases  and  vapours,  not  uniting  chemically  so 
as  to  form  a  new  body,  and  having  a  sufficiently  free  com- 
munication, tend  to  mutual  diffusion,  equally,  and  uni- 
formly through  the  vessel,  and  this  occurs,  although  with 
less  facility,  even  when  the  specific  gravities  are  different, 
and  the  heavier  is  placed  under  the  lighter ;  and  when  the 
gases  are  once  equally  diffused,  they  remain  in  that  state. 
Henry's  Chem.  vol.  i,  245.  Thompson's  Chem.  vol.  iii.  p.32. 
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Exp,  Let  AB  (fig.  40.)  be  the  section  of  a  vessel,  of 
which  the  part  AD  is  filled  with  a  gas,  whose  tenacious 
atoms  have  a  large  spherule,  and  a  small  absolute  force, 
(suppose  hydrogen) ;  and  let  the  part  CB  be  occupied  by 
a  gas,  whose  spherules  are  smaller  but  the  absolute  force 
much  greater,  (suppose  oxygen). 

Now  if  the  part  AD  were  removed,  the  remainder  £B 
would  diffuse  itself  through  the  vessel,  or  if  EB  were  re- 
moved the  rest  would  be  in  like  manner  diffused,  because 
the  centers  of  the  ethereal  atoms  are  in  each  other's  sphe- 
rules: and  because  the  spherules  of  c  and  d  are  less  than 
that  of  by  a  more  ready  passage  will  be  made  between  c 
and  d  for  b,  than  if  the  spherules  had  been  larger,  and 
the  inequality  of  the  spherules  will,  therefore,  admit  of 
the  expansion  of  the  one  gas  between  the  parts  of  the 
other. — Also  the  attraction  between  b  and  c,  and  between 
h  and  c/,  is  greater  than  between  b  and  a,  or  b  and  f,  which 
will  also  tend  to  bring  b  between  c  and  d ;  and  the  more 
readily  will  this  be  effected  if  we  consider  three  atoms, 
8uch  as  c  and  d  forming  a  triangular  base  on  the  center  of 
which  b  rests  3  now  as  soon  as  b  is  so  far  depressed  as  to 
come  between  c  and  d,  it  will  immediately  be  brogght 
under  c  and  J,  since  the  smaller  spherules  will  approach 
each  other;  again  the  more  powerful  atoms,  especially 
if  their  spherules  are  less,  will  be  surrounded  by  more 
dense  atmospherules,  which,  besides  being  itself  a  cir- 
cumstance favourable  to  the  mixture,  will  occasion  a 
transmission  of  the  ethereal  atoms  from  those  of  one  kind 
to  those  of  the  other,  facilitating  the  effect ;  also  when 
the  change  is  effected  in  respect  to  one  atom,  the  mo- 
tion produced  vrill  contribute  towards  the  mixture  of  the 
others. 

Hence  it  is  easily  seen,  that  a  small  difference  in  the 
forces^  and  extent  of  the  spherules  of  the  tenacious  atoms. 
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will  have  the  effect  of  producing  an  equal  diffusion  of  the 
gases^  with  greater  or  less  facility,  even  when  the  heavier 
gas  is  below  the  other ;  but  the  diffusion  will  be  more  ra- 
pidly effected,  when  the  heavier  gas  is  placed  uppermost, 
or  when  agitation  is  employed.     See  note  (C). 

Ph.  23.  The  uniform  mixture  of  gases  is  effected  more 
rapidly  between  gases  of  some  sorts,  than  between  those 
of  other  sorts. 

Mxp.  According  to  the  foregoing  explanation,  (ph.  22.) 
the  facility  of  uniform  admixture  depends  on  the  ratio 
of  the  radii,  and  forces  of  the  different  tenacious  atoms, 
which  compose  the  gases,  and  hence  evidently  there  will 
arise  a  great  variety  of  difference  in  the  time  of  equal 
diffusion. 

Ph.  24.  In  the  simple  mixture  of  gases,  the  volume  re- 
mains unaltered ;  and  consequently  the  mixture  is  of  the 
mean  specific  gravity. 

Earp.  Since  the  volume  is  sustained  under  a  given  pres- 
sure by  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmospherules  of  the  ii%- 
closed  gas,  and  those  of  the  exterior  air  or  gas,  and  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  {ph.  IJ.)  and  since  the  number  of 
distinct  atmospherules  is  the  same,  before  and  after  mix- 
ture, it  follows,  that  the  total  volume  will  remain  unal- 
tered, other  things  being  the  same. 

Obs.  The  three  preceding  explanations  apply  to  vapours^ 
the  temperature  being  given,  and  the  pressure  such  as  not 
to  condense  the  vapour. 

Vessels  with  large  pores  are  found,  in  many  cases,  to 
afford  a  communication  between  the  exterior  and  con- 
tained gases,  sufficiently  free  to  produce  the  mixture^  a 
sufficient  time  being  allowed  for  that  purpose. 

Ph.  25.  Gases,  during  their  conversion  from  the  gase- 
ous to  the  liquid  state,  give  out  caloric  without  any  re- 
markable reduction  of  temperature. 
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Exp^  This  will  be  found  to  be  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  change  by  prop.  20,  cor.  whether  the  gas  be  sim- 
ple or  compound. 

For  example,  let^^.  35,  represent  steam  at  a  tempera  • 
tare  above  2  J  ST,  Fahr.  and  under  the  medium  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  each  particle  being  supposed  to  consist  of 
one  atom  of  oxygen  and  two  of  hydrogen,  which  seems 
most  probable,  but  various  other  figures  and  combinations 
may  be  conceived  at  pleasure ;  without  much  affecting  the 
illustration ;  now  imagine  each  particle  to  be  enveloped  in 
an  atmospherule,  as  in^^.  29,  consisting  of  different  sorts 
of  ethereal  atoms,  viz,  caloric,  light,  and  electric  fluid ; 
the  last  probably  being  of  much  greater  absolute  force, 
and  having  less  extensive  spherules,  than  the  others.^ — 
Now  as  the  temperature  diminishes,  the  ethereal  atoms, 
especially  those  of  caloric  and  light,  gradually  escape,  the 
volume  of  course  contracts,  and  the  particles  approach, 
and  the  forces  between  them  increase,  hence  when  at  a 
certain   distance,  and  consequently  deprived  of  a   certain 
quantity  of  ethereal  matter,  viz,  in  the  example  here  sup- 
posed, when  the  temperature  has  descended  below  212**, 
the  attraction  between  the  tenacious  atoms,  and  the  re- 
duced temperature,  become  sufficient  to  overcome  the  re- 
sistance of  the  extended  atmospherules,  and  to  bring  the 
particles  together,  so  as  to  take  the  form  in^^.  27,  or  28, 
instead  of  that  in  fig.  29,  consequently  the   particles  in 
Jig,  35,  will  be  reduced  to  some  such  position  as  in  Jig. 
36;  at  the  moment  this  occurs,  the  effect  will  be  evidently, 
as  the  figures  indicate,  to  dissipate  and  remove  a  very  great 
Jmrt  of  the  light  and  caloric,  while  the  more  powerful 
atoms  of  electric  fluid,    with  the  remaining  caloric  and 
light,  adhering  closely  to  the  surfaces  of  the  particles,  are 
Btill  sufficient  to  prevent  firm  adhesion,  and  to  preserve  the 
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character  of  fluidity  now  exhibited   in  the  liquid  form* 
See  prop.  11.  cor.  4.  and  prop.  20.  cor. 

Thus  the  proposed  theory  affords  a  clear  explanation  of 
this  important  change. 

Sch.  In  order  to  set  this  interesting  subject  in  as  clear 
a  light  as  possible^  it  may  be  observed,  that  we  admit  of 
great  differences  of  material  atoms,  in  respect  of  their 
forces,  and  the  magnitude  of  their  spherules  {pas.  2.  and 
def.  32.)  and  although  there  maybe  considerable  difficulty 
in  finding  the  relations  of  the  forces,  and  magnitudes  of 
different  atoms  (this  being  a  difficulty  hitherto  thought  to 
be  insurmountable,)  yet  in  many  cases  we  may  find  some 
probable  relations  of  these  quantities,  and  if  they  should 
ever  be  ascertained  in  respect  of  two  or  more  atoms,  the 
investigation  of  others  will  be  facilitated.  Let  us  then 
notice,  for  illustration  of  the  present  subject,  the  combi- 
nations of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Several  phenomena  ren- 
der it  very  probable,  that  a  particle  of  water  is  composed 
of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  one  of  oxygen ;  on  ibis 
ground,  the  force  of  oxygen  will  be  16,  that  of  hydrogen 
being  accounted  1,  because,  on  our  supposition,  equal  vo- 
lumes will  contain  an  equal  number  of  atoms,  which 
agrees  with  prop.  22  and  23.  sect.  ii.  and  therefore  the 
relation  of  their  specific  gravities  will  be  that  of  the  forces 
of  the  atoms ;  also  it  is  probable,  that  the  spherule  of  hy- 
drogen is  greater  than  that  of  oxygen,  both  from  what  we 
shall  here  notice,  and  from  its  greater  power  of  refracting 
light.  Now  in  the  Jigs.  25,  28,  and  29,  let  B  and  C  repre- 
sent atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  A  an  atom  of  oxygen,  fig. 
29  will  represent  steam,  fig.  28  a  particle  of  water,  and 
fig.  25  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  Here  we  suppose  the  force 
of  oxygen  to  be  16  times  that  of  hydrogen,  but  the  radius 
of  its  spherule  only  half  that  of  hydrogen.  It  is  knowq 
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that  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  a  combination  much  more 
feeble,  than  that  of  water  or  steam,  and  this  agrees  to 
Jig.  25,  for  here  the  cohesion  between  A  and  B  is  as  VJj 
the  force  of  the  oxygen  A,  being  16,  and  that  of  the  hy- 
drogen B,  1,  but  this  is  opposed  by  their  joint  action  on 
the  ethereal  matter  at  m  and  n,  towards  P,  in  the  line  of 
equilibrium  PR,  also  the  external  pressure,  and  the  in- 
creased atmospherule  in  this  case,  tend  more  to  destroy 
the  combination  by  their  action  at  m,  n  and  P,  than  to 
increase  it  on  the  other  sides.  Hence  the  combination  is 
feeble,  and  cannot  exist  at  high  temperatures,  (which  agrees 
with  fact)  while  also  at  a  low  temperature,  it  will  be  less 
liable  to  take  the  form  of  vapour  than  the  combinations  in 
^.28  and  29,  which  answer  better  to  the  condition  of  water 
and  steam,  and  their  conversion  from  the  one  form  to  that 
of  the  other.  For  in  ftg.  28,  the  combination  is  main- 
tained by  the  force  of  A  on  B  and  C,  and  by  the  forces  of 
these  on  each  other  ;  but  these  forces  are  opposed  by  the 
ethereal  atoms  which  act  on  the  convex  sides  of  B  and  C 
between  them,  as  at  7i,  o,  /;,  i/i,  r,  q^  but  not  by  those  on 
the  opposite  sides;  hence  under  a  given  pressure,  when  the 
temperature  is  increased,  till  B  and  C  begin  to  separate, 
the  retaining  force  will  greatly  diminish,  but  the  separating 
force  also  diminishes,  since  the  actions  of  the  ethereal  atoms 
rest  more  on  A,  as  is  seen  in  ftg.  29,  the  given  pressure 
also  now  concurring  to  prevent  separation,  which  in  Jig. 
25  it  tended  to  produce ;  and  moreover,  when  the  position 
of  Jig,  29.  is  attained,  the  actions  of  both  B  and  C  are  at- 
tractive, both  towards  each  other,  and  towards  A,  and 
consequently  a  position  of  powerful  stability  is  produced, 
which  agrees  perfectly  with  the  nature  of  steam ;  also,  at 
this  change  of  form,  a  great  quantity  of  caloric  is  ab- 
sorbed at  my  fly  Oy  fy  ^j  T,  scrvlu g  to  form  the  gaseous  at- 
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mosphetules^  as  is  evident  from  a  little  attention  to  the 
subject.  (See/?A.  42.  sect,  vi.) 

These  phenomena  will  be  more  or  less  as  here  explain- 
ed^ according  as  the  spherules  of  B  and  C^  and  their  forces 
are  greater  or  less. 

This  view  of  the  subject  also  answers  to  the  forma- 
tion of  ice  (see  ph.  27.)  and  to  the  decomposition  of  per- 
oxide of  hydrogen,  as  will  be  seen  when  treating  that 
subject,  sect.  vi.  ph.  40,  and  following. 

Ph.  26.  A  liquid  on  the  contrary,  in  becoming  gaseous, 
absorbs  caloric  without  any  remarkable  change  of  tern- 
perature. 

JExp.  This  is  only  the  converse  of  the  former. 

Thus  when  heat  is  applied  to  water  till  it  attains  212% 
steam  begins  to  form  under  the  atmospheric  pressure; 
for,  as  the  temperature  continually  rises,  the  liquid  ex- 
pands till,  at  length,  the  atoms  are  so  far  removed  from 
each  other,  that  the  particles  of  water,  ^^.  28,  take  the 
position  in  ^g.  29,  and  the  atoms  of  caloric  are  absorbed 
in  abundance  at  n^  m,  o,  p^  q,  r,  forming  atmospherules 
around  the  atoms  exposed  to  its  immediate  influence; 
hence  the  gaseous  state  ensues,  as  explained  above,  and 
the  gas  rises  through  the  liquid  in  the  form  of  vapour ; 
thus  it  is  seen,  that,  at  the  moment  the  gas  is  formed, 
much  caloric  will  be  absorbed  to  form  the  extended  at-* 
mospherules. 

Obs.  Probably  the  temperature  at  the  point  where  the 
steam  is  formed  is  much  higher  than  212**,  but  on  absorbing 
the  caloric  it  becomes  212®,  equal  to  that  of  the  main  body 
of  the  water,  at  least  the  phenomena  favour  this  notion.  ' 

Ph.  27.  Water,  in  assuming  the  solid  form  of  ice,  in- 
creases i  in  volume,  and  gives  out  caloric,  and  electri- 
city.   {Henry's  Chem.  vol.  i.  p.  262.)     Also  the  particles 
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becoming  ice^  take  an  arrangement  such  as  to  form 
prismatic  crystals^  crossing  at  angles  of  60"  and  120^. 
{Thompson*M  Chem.  vol.  i.  p.  80.) 

Exp.  Taking  fig*  36.  for  the  liquid  form  of  water^  as  in 
the  explanation  of  ph,  25^  and  conceiving  the  tempe- 
rature continually  to  decrease,  then  part  of  the  caloric 
and  light,  contained  in  the  liquid,  will  gradually  rise,  and 
escape  at  the  surface,  and  the  particles  of  the  fluid  will 
approach  each  other,  causing  a  contraction  of  volume; 
now  this  will  tend  to  obstruct  the  egress  of  the  ethereal 
atoms  rising  from  the  interior  of  the  liquid  mass,  so 
that,  while  the  upper  sides  of  the  particles,  (constituted 
as  here  supposed,  or  in  various  other  ways,  which  the 
theory  yhM  admit  of)  being  most  exposed  to  the  cold,  be- 
gin to  approach  each  other,  on  account  of  the  evolution 
of  caloric,  and  the  lower  sides  begin  to  expand  on 
account  of  the  caloric  rising  towards  the  surface ;  the 
position  therefore  of  the  particles  will  be  changed,  from 
that  of  A,  fg.  36,  towards  that  of  A,  fg.  2iJ.  Hence, 
after  a  certain  term,  an  expansion,  instead  of  contraction, 
may  ensue,  and  the  temperature,  being  still  farther  re- 
duced, if  assisted  by  a  very  gentle  agitation,  the  atoms, 
constituting  the  particles  at  the  surface,  will  rush  very 
near  together,  as  at  A,^^.  37  ;  hence  a  quantity  of  calo- 
ric and  electric  fluid  will  be  discharged  from  between 
them,  on  the  exterior  side  towards  A,  into  the  air  at  H 
and  K,  and  on  the  interior  side  towards  B;  this  last,  and 
the  caloric  rising  from  the  liquid,  will  tend  to  separate 
the  atoms  from  each  other  at  B ;  and  as  the  egress  is  pre- 
vented at  A,  the  ethereal  matter  must  find  its  passage 
from  the  interstice  B,  by  n  and  m,  through  H  and  K,  se- 
parating the  particles  there,  and  greatly  facilitating  an 
arrangement  at  L  and  M,  similar  to  that  at  A  ;  and  it  is 
evident,  that  as  the  ethereal  atoms  (the  caloric  and  elec- 
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trie  fluid)  continue  to  rise  from  the  interior,  a  symme- 
trical arrangement  will  be  produced ;  for  instance,  that 
ethereal  matter,  which  flows  from  C  and  F,  must  pass  by 
p  and  q  into  B  and  G,  thence  in  part  by  m  and  r  to  K,  in 
this  case  producing  a  continued  series  of  regular  hexago- 
nal figures,  and  lines  of  particles  as  AP  and  LQ,  crossing 
each  other  at  angles  of  60°  and  120°;  and  the  atoms  may 
be  such,  that  the  volume  shall  be  increased  by  means  of 
the  pores  formed  at  B,  C,  and  F,  G,  &c.  The  expansion 
depending  chiefly  on  the  extent  of  the  spherules  of  the 
atoms  which  compose  the  particles,  and  may  be  such  as 
to  increase  the  volume  |-,  as  found  by  experiment* 

Obs.  This  figure  is  only  a  section  of  the  liquid  formed 
into  ice,  but  L,  A,  and  M,  may  be  considered,  as  the 
i^pices  or  summits  of  regular  tetraedra :  thus  Ijxw  will 
represent  one  face  of  a  tetraedron,  and  conceiving  another 
line,  similar  to  Lu:,  or  Lti;,  to  proceed  from  L  to  the  base, 
it  will  form  vrith  Ijx  and  Lti;,  the  two  other  faces,  the 
fourth  being  that  base,  hence  the  tetraedron  will  contain 
twelve  particles ;  and  consequently,  twelve  atoms  of  oxy- 
gen and  twenty-four  of  hydrogen.  The  same  figure  may 
be  considered  as  an  horizontal  section,  and  then  each  of 
the  equilateral  triangles,  such  as  IjxWy  will  represent  the 
base  of  a  tetraedron,  the  summit  of  which  must  be  sup- 
posed vertically  above  the  middle  of  the  equilateral  triangle, 
IjxWj  &c.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  three  contigu- 
ous groups,  as  those  whose  centers  are  w^  y,  2,  four  of 
these  groups  form  a  rhombus,  wyze,  and  evidently  a  solid, 
so  constituted,  will  be  divisible  in  some  directions  more 
easily  than  in  others. 

A  different  arrangement  of  the  same  particles  might 
have  been  given,  such  that  they  should  still  cross  in  an- 
gles of  60°  and  120° ;  but  that  which  is  figured  seems  to 
me  the  most  probable  arrangement. 
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The  solidity  of  the  body  arises  from  the  approximated, 
and  consequently  fixed  position  of  the  particles  round  the 
centers,  such  as  the  six  particles  around  w,  the  centers  of 
the  oxygen  forming  the  angular  points  of  a  regular  hexa- 
gon ;  and  the  increase  of  volume  arises  from  the  expanded 
pores  at  fi^  G,  &c.  The  same  arrangements  will  be  pre- 
serred  in  accumulated  masses ;  thus  APR  will  form  the 
base  of  a  larger  tetraedron. 

Ph.  28.  When  large  masses  of  ice^  two  or  three  inches 
thick,  are  formed  on  the  surface  of  standing  water,  they 
are  crystallized,  and  all  the  axes  of  the  elementary  crys- 
tals, correspond  with  the  axes  of  hexaedral  prisms,  being 
exactly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  perpendicular  to  the 
horizontal  surface. 

^Exp.  If  fig.  37  be  considered  as  an  horizontal  section^ 
a  little  attention  will  shew,  that  w,  y,  Zy  &c.  are  in  the 
axes  of  such  prisms,  formed  by  the  six  particles  immedi- 
ately surrounding  them,  and  any  one  of  these  axes  is  also 
the  axis  of  more  extended  hexaedral  prisms ;  thus  the  axis 
passing  through  y,  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  is  the 
axis  of  a  hexaedral  prism,  one  of  whose  sides  is  A  v,  and 
V  Q  forms  a  part  of  the  adjacent  side ;  hence  the  expla- 
nation (pA.  270  of  ^b^  formation  of  ice,  agrees  with  the 
fact  here  specified. 

Ph.  29.  Water  freezes  at  the  temperature  of  32°  Fahr. 
but  may  be  cooled  down  as  low  as  22°,  if  kept  perfectly 
still ;  but  if,  while  the  temperature  is  below  32°,  it  is  gently 
agitated,  it  freezes  immediately,  the  temperature  rises,  and 
becomes  32°,  which  also  happens,  if  only  one  point  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  be  touched. 

Exp,  This  is  what  ought  to  take  place,  and  is  a  fact  we 
might  expect,  as  will  evidently  appear  from  the  explanation 
of  ph.  27 ;  for  while  the  liquid  is  perfectly  still,  the  ethe- 
real atoms  escape  uniformly  on  all  sides  of  the  particles  of 
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the  fluids  and  the  liquid  state  is  not  changed  so  soon  as 
otherwise,  but  if  while  at  a  temperature  below  32°,  it  be 
gently  moved,  or  even  touched  at  some  point  of  the  sur- 
face, some  of  the  atoms,  already  in  a  condition  to  unite, 
will  by  the  commotion  take  the  position  represented  at  A, 
fig*  ^7 9  ^s  stated  in  the  explanation  of  ph.  2/,  where  it  id 
shewn,  that  this  circumstance  promotes  a  similar  posi* 
tion  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  as  at  M  and  L,  and  at  the 
same  time  discharges  into  the  adjacent  pores  much  ethereal 
fluid,  which  consequently,  tending  to  escape,  raises  the 
temperature  to  the  freezing  point,  viz*  to  32°,  at  which 
point  it  remains,  and  gives  out  caloric,  and  electric  fluid, 
the  whole  time  of  freezing ;  and  evidently,  that  particular 
point,  rather  than  any  other,  depends  on  the  forces  and 
extent  of  the  spherules  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
which  compose  the  particles  of  water. 

Ph.  30.  In  general,  liquid  bodies,  which  by  cooling  be- 
come crystallized,  undergo  an  expansion  when  they  as- 
sume the  solid  form,  but  those  which  do  not  crystallize, 
contract,  and  there  is  a  certain  temperature,  different  for 
each,  at  which  they  become  solid. 

Exp.  This  will  arise  from  the  difference  of  the  atoms 
or  particles  composing  the  fluid,  as  will  be  fully  evident 
from  a  consideration  of  the  two  last  explanations.  When 
the  body  crystallizes,  the  expansion  takes  place,  but  when 
otherwise,  the  body  continues  to  contract  till  it  takes  the 
solid  form. 

Ph.  31.  Liquids,  during  their  conversion  into  the  solid 
form,  give  out  much  caloric,  without  decreasing  the  tem- 
perature of  the  solid ;  and  conversely,  solids  during  li- 
quefaction absorb  much  caloric,  without  increasing  the 
temperature  ;  a  circumstance  analagous  to  the  change  of 
gases  to  liquids,  and  liquids  to  gases. 

Exp,  These  important  facts  are  explained  in  a  similar 
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inadnet*  to  the  analagous  ones  in  phenomena  25  aiid  26 : 
they  were  first  clearly  ascertained  by  Dr.  Blacky  and  are 
universally  admitted^  but  I  do  not  know  that  they  have 
hitherto  received  any  satisfactory  explanation,  so  that  with 
some  confidence  I  offer  those  explanations  referred  to 
above,  to  the  consideration  of  the  philosopher. 

Ph.  32.  What  is  said  of  gases  in  general,  in  some  of 
the  preceding  phenomena,  applies  equally  to  vapours, 
provided  the  pressure  and  temperature  be  such,  that  no 
part  of  the  vapour  is  converted  into  a  liquid  form. 

Esp.  Here  the  same  explanations  hold  good ;  for  under 
these  restrictions,  the  vapours  possess  the  characteristics 
of  permanent  gases. 

Ph.  33.  When  part  of  the  vapour,  from  the  increased 
pressure,  or  diminished  temperature,  or  from  both  these 
causes,  is  reduced  to  a  liquid  form,  the  elasticity  does  not 
increase  as  the  pressure  ;  and  the  other  phenomena  rela- 
ting to  gases  in  other  cases,  are  modified  in  this. 

Exp.  For  since  the  part  of  the  vapour  condensed  is 
deprived  of  the  ethereal  matter  which  renders  it  gaseous, 
it  loses  its  elasticity,  and  therefore  no  longer  acts  accord- 
ing to  the  same  laws. 

Ph,  34.  Liquids  under  the  same  pressure,  other  circum- 
stances being  the  same,  are  converted  into  vapours  at  the 
same  temperature,  for  each  separate  liquid  of  one  kind ; 
but  at  different  temperatures  for  each  different  liquid,  and 
the  converse. 

Exp.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  temperature  should 
be  different  for  the  same  liquid ;  and  the  difference  of  the 
atoms  or  particles  will  account  for  the  different  requisite 
temperatures  of  different  liquids. 

Ph.  35.  The  nature  of  the  vessel  containing  the  liquid, 
or  of  substances  introduced  into  it  will  make  a  difference 
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in  the  point  of  temperature  at  which  the  vapour  is 
formed. 

JSsp.  For  the  difference  in  the  materials  of  the  vessel^ 
or  substances  introduced^  must  have^  from  the  difference 
of  their  component  atoms^  different  powers  of  retaining 
or  transmitting  the  ethereal  atoms^  which  sufficiently  ac- 
counts for  the  phenomena. 

Ph.  36.  The  same  liquid  under  a  greater  pressure^  other 
circumstances  being  the  same,  requires  a  higher  tempe  - 
rature  to  convert  it  into  vapour,  and  the  converse. 

Exp.  Evidently  a  greater  force  under  an  increased  pres- 
sure is  required  to  cause  the  ethereal  matter  to  gain  access 
to,  and  form  atmospherules  on,  the  atoms  or  particles  of 
the  liquid,  in  order  to  convert  them  into  the  gaseous  form, 
and  the  converse. 

Ph.  37.  If  a  portion  of  liquid  be  contained  in  a  vessel, 
as  AB  (Jig.  38)  at  a  given  temperature,  and  under  the 
greatest  pressure  P,  at  which  the  vapour  can  be  formed  at 
that  temperature,  the  liquid  will  be  all  converted  into  va- 
pour 3  after  which  its  greatest  volume  will  be  attained; 
but  if,  at  any  stage  of  the  process,  the  pressure  be  increased 
by  a  very  small  quantity,  the  conversion  of  the  liquid  into 

vapour  will  cease,  and  the  volume  will  remain  as  it  is  at 
that  period  :  and  if  the  pressure  be  still  further  increased, 
the  vapour  will  be  again  converted  into  a  liquid  form. 

Exp.  The  preceding  and  the  32nd  phenomena,  being 
admitted,  this  requires  no  further  explanation. 

Ph.  38.  If  as  above  AB  {^g.  38)  contain  a  liquid,  of 
which  a  portion  is  converted  into  vapour,  and  the  pressure 
P  is  exactly  that  which  preserves  the  equilibrium,  that  is 
under  which  the  liquid  is  not  converted  into  vapour,  nor 
the  vapour  into  the  liquid  form  ;  and  if  CD  ifig^S9)  be  filled 
with  other  gas,  or  vapour,  of  a  different  kind,  but  at  the 
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same  temperature,  and  under  the  same  pressure;  and 
if  now  a  communication  be  made  between  the  two  elastic 
fluids,  provided  they  be  such  as  in  this  form  do  not  unite 
chemically  so  as  to  form  new  compound  particles,  they 
will  be  mixed  together,  uniformly,  and  the  whole  bulk 
will  remain  the  same. 

Exp.  If  AB  contain  no  liquid,  this  will  be  the  same 
as  ph.  22  and  24,  and  therefore  the  uniform  mixture  will 
take  place.  Now  during  the  time  of  mixture,  suppose  the 
volume  to  be  kept  unaltered,  the  same  force  wUl  remain, 
for  it  cannot  increase  without  condensing  a  portion  of  the 
vapour,  nor  diminish  without  admitting  the  formation  of 
more  vapour,  hence  the  volume  remains  the  same. 

If  some  of  the  gas  be  absorbed  by  the  liquid,  the  pres- 
sure will  be  lightened,  and  hence  more  vapour  will  be 
formed,  so  that  the  equilibrinmi  will  still  be  maintained. 

Ph.  99.  If  a  portion  of  dry  gas,  of  a  given  tempera- 
ture, be  placed  over  water  at  the  same  temperature,  and 
the  pressure  be  given ;  the  air  will  become  mixed  with 
vapour,  and  the  volume  will  increase  by  a  space  which 
steam,  at  the  same  temperature,  and  under  the  same  pres- 
sure would  occupy  in  a  vacuum. 

Henry's  Chem.  vol.  i.  p.  267.  Thompson's  Chem.  vol. 
iii.  p«  88.         ^ 

JSr/7.  Under  these  circumstances  a  thin  stratum  of  va- 
pour will  form  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  this  will  mix 
with  the  gas  according  to  the  foregoing  explanations, 
hence  other  vapour  will  form  in  like  manner  at  the  surface 
and  mix  with  the  gas,  and  thus  the  process  will  continue, 
till  the  force  with  which  the  vapour  tends  to  form  at  the 
given  pressure,  and  temperature,  together  with  the  force 
of  the  gas,  is  exactly  a  counterpoise  for  the  pressure,  and 
hence,  the  sum  of  the  volume  is  the  same  as  it  would  be, 

G 
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if  both  the  gas  and  vapour  were  separately  subjected  to 
the  same  pressure. 

Hence  if  the  volume  of  gas  =  1,  p  =  the  pressure,  and  the 
temperature  such,  that/  =  the  force,  or  the  pressure  which 
would  exactly  preserve  the  vapour  in  its  form,  then  the 


vol.  =2 

P—f^ 

Ph.  40.  The  density  of  steam  is  proportional  to  its  elas- 
ticity, or  nearly  so. — Henry  s  Chem.  vol.  i.  p.  122, 

Exp.  Let  the  vapour  be  contained  in  the  vessel  AB 
{jig.  38.),  and  conceive  the  pressure  P  to  be  increased 
gradually,  and  also  let  the  temperature  at  the  same  time 
be  increased,  likewise  gradually,  and  just  so  much  as 
barely  to  prevent  the  vapour  from  assuming  the  liquid  form, 
while  the  pressure  preserves  it  under  the  same  volume  ) 
now  it  is  evident  that  the  density  is  continually  increased, 
and  that  the  elasticity  is  always  equal  to  the  pressure ; 
also  the  caloric  extricated  by  the  pressure,  together  with 
that  which  is  supplied  by  the  increased  temperature,  is 
but  just  requisite  to  support  the  liquid  in  the  form  of  va- 
pour, and  hence  the  condition  of  phenomenon  YJ  is  ob- 
tained, and  the  contraction,  and  consequently  the  density, 
will  be  as  the  pressure,  and  as  the  elasticity. 

Ph.  41.  All  kinds  of  gases,  of  equal  volume,  and  under 
equal  pressure,  if  made  as  free  as  possible  from  moisture, 
and  placed  over  water  previously  saturated  with  the  gas^ 
the  temperature  being  given,  will  imbibe  an  equal  quantity 
of  vapour  from  the  water. 

lExp.  This  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  from 
the  38th  phenomenon. 

Ph.  42.  Gases  are  variously  absorbed  by  liquids,  and 
by  porous  and  divided  solids.— /ZWir^«  Chem.  See  ph. 
26.  sect.  V. 
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JSsp^  This  is  a  natural  consequence  from  the  theory  ; 
for  the  particles  of  the  gas,  applied  to  the  surfaces  of  the 
porous  bodies,  will  be  attracted  and  consequently  imbibed. 

Ph.  43.  When  bodies  are  all  of  the  same  temperature, 
and  free  from  the  action  cf  the  radiant  matter  of  other 
bodies ;  there  is  no  appearance  of  the  transmission  of  ra- 
diant matter  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

JEsp.  For  the  equilibrium  of  temperature  arises  from 
the  balance  of  the  repulsive  forces  of  the  caloric  contained 
in  the  bodies,  and  since  this  repulsion  is  the  cause  of  the 
radiation,  the  bodies  must  cease  to  radiate,  or  if  they  ra- 
diate in  consequence  of  vdbrations,  they  must  receive  as 
much  caloric  as  they  give  by  radiation,  and  hence  the  ef- 
fect is  not  apparent. 

Ph.  44.  When  bodies  are  of  different  temperatures, 
caloric  will  be  observed  to  leave  the  one  and  enter  the 
other. 

JSxp.  Evidently  the  resistance  to  the  projection  of  ca- 
loric is  less,  when  the  temperature  of  the  neighbouring 
bodies  is  lowered,  hence  the  caloric  radiates  by  the  repul- 
sion of  the  spherules,  and  this  is  promoted  by  the  vibra- 
tory actions  produced. 

Ph.  45.  When  bodies  are  of  a  much  hi^er  temperature 
than  the  surrounding  ones,  abundance  of  caloric  issues 
from  them  with  immense  velocity  in  a  radiant  form. 

JExp,  When  bodies  are  in  this  state,  their  ethereal  atoms 
are  crowded  closely  together,  the  centers  of  each  being 
deeply  pressed  into  the  spherules  of  the  others,  and  many 
of  them  into  those  of  the  tenacious  atoms,  hence  the  re- 
straining force  being  removed,  the  caloric  is  propelled 
with  great  velocity ;  and  the  consequent  vibratory  motion 
produced  in  the  bodies,  contributes  very  much,  in  its  turn 
to  promote  the  same  effect  by  impelling  successively  the 
atoms  nearer  to  each  other, 

«2 
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Pm.  46.  When  the  hot  bodies  attain  a  certain  tempera - 
tare^  they  radiate  light  as  well  as  heat. 

Exp.  The  preceding  explanation  applies  here^  being 
common  for  all  ethereal  matter^  varying  in  degree  accord- 
ing to  its  nature 

Ph.  4lJ.  Radiant  matter  projected  from  hot  bodies,  is 
copiously  reflected  at  some  surfaces,  refracted  at  others, 
and  absorbed  at  a  third  sort  of  surfaces. 

Es:p.  When  the  surface,  on  which  the  radiant  matter 
falls,  consists  of  particles  lying  closely  together,  and  co- 
vered by  ethereal  matter,  the  radiant  matter  will  be  co- 
piously reflected ;  but  when  the  particles  are  uniformly 
situated,  touching  at  certain  points  only,  and  enveloped 
by  distinct  atmospherules,  abundance  of  ethereal  matter 
will  be  refracted,  while  some  is  reflected;  when  the 
particles  are  irregularly  placed,  and  not  connected  but  at 
certain  points,  the  greater  part  of  the  ethereal  matter  fall- 
ing on  them  will  be  absorbed. 

Ph.  48.  The  nature  of  the  surface  of  a  body,  has  an 
important  influence  over  its  power  of  radiating  caloric : 
thus  the  radiation  is  less  from  polished  tin,  than  from  the 
same  tarnished  or  scratched,  and  still  less  than  when 
it  is  painted  black. 

Exp.  Thla  agrees  with  the  theory,  as  appears  from /?rop. 
VJ,  and  its  cars.  sect.  ii.  for  the  asperities  will  contain  ac- 
cumulated ethereal  matter,  from  which  it  will  be  most 
readily  projected,  and  by  their  means  also  a  more  power- 
ful vibratory  commotion  will  be  produced. 

Ph.  49.  Caloric  passes  with  different  degrees  of  fecility 
and  quickness  through  different  bodies,  which  are  on  this 
account  called  better  or  worse  conductors  of  caloric. 

Exp.  When  the  tenacious  atoms  of  the  body,  have  small 
force  and  extensive  spherules,  the  ethereal  mat|^r  will 
pass  rapidly  among  them ;  also  when  the  tenacioiSs  atoms 
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have  great  force  and  small  spherules,  and  are  closely  united 
in  a  dense  body,  so  that  its  ethereal  matter  is  diffused 
and  uniformly  spread  over  the  surface,  that  surface  will 
admit  a  ready,  and  uninterrupted  passage  for  the  ethereal 
matter :  bnt  when  the  particles  of  a  body  are  connected 
firmly  in  some  parts  only,  as  in  some  solids,  or  loosely 
connected  as  in  liquids,  so  that  the  ethereal  matter  forms 
on  the  particles  distinct  dense  atmospherules,  the  body 
will  oppose  a  powerful  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  ca- 
loric, or  other  ethereal  matter,  more  or  less  according  to 
the  forces  and  spherules  of  that  matter^  and  the  velocity 
of  projection. 

Ph.  50.  Gases  and  liquids,  when  there  is  no  interchange 
of  their  parts^  are  much  worse  conductors  of  caloric  than 
solids  in  general, 

Exp.  This  follows  on  account  of  their  more  distinct 
and  separate  atmospherules,  as  appears  by  the  preceding 
phenomenon. 

Ph.  51.  Liquids  and  solids  expand  when  the  tempera- 
ture is  raised,  and  contract  when  it  is  lowered. 

Exp.  The  explanation  is  the  same  as  for  the  similar 
eflects  on  gases,  (ph.  20),  but  here  the  ratio  of  expansion 
varies  because  of  the  connection  of  the  parts. 


SECTION  V. 


Phenomena  relating  to  Cohesion,  Repulsion,  anb 

Crystallization. 

Cohesion,  or  cohesive  attraction,  is  that  power  by 
which  the  parts  of  bodies  are  held  together,  that  which 
gives  the  globular  form  to  drops  of  liquids,  and  their 
greater  or  less  firmness  to  solids.  It  is  usually  said  to 
act  only  between  adjacent  parts,  and  where  there  is  do 
matter  to  prevent  immediate  contact ;  but,  as  Sir  H,  Davy 
has  well  observed  (El.  of  Chem.  Phil,  page  63),  the  sphe- 
rical form  of  small  portions  of  liquids  is  preserved  by  the 
mutual  attractions  of  the  several  parts,  proving  that  the 
cohesive  power  is  exercised  at  sensible  distances. 

Although  it  has  frequently  been  surmised,  that  cohesion 
is  only  the  general  power  of  gravitation  modified,  yet  the 
most  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  it  varies  by  a  different 
law,  viz.  that  of  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  cube,  or  some 
higher  power  of  the  distance.  This  opinion  is  founded  on 
the  75th  prop,  of  the  Principia,  book  1  st.  and  the  proof  of 
this  proposition  rests  on  the  70th  and  71st,  two  very  ele- 
gant theorems  in  the  doctrine  of  forces,  but  inapplicable 
in  the  particular  case  of  prop.  75-  It  appears  to  have 
been  an  oversight,  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  it 
has  not  been  noticed  long  ago ;  for  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
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hypothesis  of  Newton  requires,  that  the  forces  should  be 
directed  to  everj/  point  of  the  spherical  surface,  or  of  the 
sphere ;  now  it  is  universally  admitted,  and  on  the  Netv- 
tonian  principles,  that  bodies  contain  more  vacuities  by 
far  than  solid  parts,  and  if  the  forces  were  directed  to  a 
great  number  of  points,  symmetrically  arranged  in  a  phy- 
sical spherical  surface,  but  not  to  every  point  in  that  sur- 
£Etce,  it  would  be  easy  to  prove,  that  a  material  point, 
from  certain  places  within  that  surface,  would  move  to- 
wards the  center,  and  from  others  towards  the  adjacent 
attracting  points ;  hence  the  attraction  of  an  atom,  placed 
in  contact  with  one  of  those  in  the  surface,  would  be  great- 
er than  that  of  the  whole  of  the  remaining  part  of  the 
surface  to  that  atom,  and  hence,  if  separated  to  a  small 
distance,  the  attraction  would  apparently  cease. 

But  from  other  considerations,  the  same  may  happen ; 
thus,  if  we  admit  the  ingenious  and  admirable  theory  of 
Boscovichf  which  supposes  several  alternate  spheres  of  at« 
traction  and  repulsion  to  have  place  within  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  centers  of  each  atom,  we  shall  have  this 
consequence,  that  if  an  atom  or  particle  be  removed  from 
contact  with  a  body,  not  only  will  it  cease  to  be  attracted, 
but  repulsion  will  ensue.  However,  that  this  effect  may 
be  produced,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  the  actual  ex- 
istence of  these  different  alternate  spheres  of  attraction 
and  repukion,  the  same  phenomena  will  necessarily  occur, 
if  we  suppose  that  a  certain  substance  consisting  of  ma- 
terial atoms,  which  we  denominate  caloric,  light  and  the 
electric  fluid,  diffuses  itself  over  the  surfaces  of  the  atoms, 
of  which  bodies  are  composed ;  for,  the  intervention  of 
this  will  counteract  the  attraction  at  a  very  small  distance ; 
thus  when  a  piece  of  glass  is  broken,  the  cohesion  does 
not  again  take  place  when  we  put  the  pieces  together,  not 
only  because  we  cannot  bring  them  so  near  as  before,  but 
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also,  because  ethereal  matter  has  diffused  itself  orer  the 
separated  surfaces. 

We  frequently  perceive  an  apparent  repulsion  between 
bodies  at  sensible  distances,  but  these  cases  traced  to  their 
source,  shew  that  they  are  only  modifications  of  a  repuU 
sion  between  atoms  in  close  connection,  or  that  repulsion 
which  occurs,  when  ethereal  matter  escapes  suddenly  from 
an  atom,  or  suddenly  enters  it,  or  from  the  occurrence  of 
both  these  circumstances,  (see  prop.  14.  cars.  9,  10,  and 
11.)  such  repulsions  are  often  observed,  when  cohesion  is 
destroyed,  or  produced  in  bodies. 

The  elasticity  of  solids,  and  crystallization,  are  also  con- 
nected with  cohesion,  sufficiently  to  admit  of  introducing^ 
the  phenomena  relating  to  them  under  the  same  head. 
*'  The  power  of  cohesion,"  saith  Goldsmith,  **  by  which  bo* 
^^  dies  are  held  together,  has  perplexed  the  philosophers  of 
^^  every  age,  and  every  age  has  attempted  the  solution/' 
The  attempt  made  in  this  section  is  different  from  any 
which  has  been  offered  to  the  public,  and  will  probably  be 
found  to  contain  the  true  explication  of  this  universal 
power,  the  same  with  the  attraction  of  gravitation. 

When  the  particles  of  bodies  being  in  a  liquid  form  are 
placed  in  contact,  then  if  the  atmospherules  intermix^ 
Nvhich  must  very  frequently  happen,  or  when  the  particles 
of  the  same  body  in  a  liquid  form,  have  atmosphendes  so 
rare,  that  the  tenacious  atoms  can  come  near  each  other  } 
then  will  these  particles  cohere  or  stick  together,  as  is 
manifest  from  the  theory,  and  from  what  has  been  shewn 
in  similar  cases. 

Ph.  1.  The  parts  of  bodies  which  are  in  the  liquid  form, 
as  water,  quicksilver,  &c.  cohere,  or  stick  together,  as  is 
evident  from  the  globular  figure,  which  they  assume  when 
in  minute  partions,  this  is  also  seen  from  the  uniting  of 
two  or  more  drops  into  one. 
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Exp.  The  cohesion  will  evidentiy  result  from  the  theory 
here  proposed,  and  hence  the  above  fact  requires  no  further 
elucidation. 

Ph.  2.  If  a  vessel  of  glass,  porcelain,  metal,  &c.  have  a 
thin  stratum  of  water  on  its  flat  bottom,  and  if  a  drop  of 
alcohol  be  placed,  by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  nearly  on  the 
center  j  a  dispersion  of  the  water  is  produced,  leaving  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  dry  : — ^the  edge  round  the  alcohol 
presents  an  undulating  or  tremulous  motion,  shewing  the 
continual  emission  of  the  particles  of  alcohol  to  the  water, 
till  they  are  united.  This  is  most  evidently  seen  by  va« 
Tying  the  experiment,  first  using  water  tinged  by  turnsole, 
and  then  using  alcohol  similarly  tinged.  Nicholson' 9 
Jour.  vol.  viii.  p.  20. 

In  this  experiment  we  perceive  a  repulsion  and  a  subse* 
quent  union. 

£xp.  When  liquids  of  different  composition  are  put  to* 
gether,  an  easy  deduction  from  the  theory  will  shew,  that 
in  many  cases  a  part  of  the  atmospherules  of  the  one  fluid 
will  pass  over  to  those  of  the  other,  and  in  the  present 
case  a  portion  of  the  atmospherules  of  the  alcohol  being 
transferred  to  those  of  the  water,  will  cause  the  dispersion 
of  a  thin  stratum  of  that  liquid,  (prop.  14.  cor,  9.  sect,  ii.) 
and  after  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmospherules  is  attained, 
the  mixture  will  be  effected,  and  the  parts  will  either  co- 
here or  enter  into  chemical  union. 

Ph.  3.  If  reversing  the  order,  the  alcohol  be  put  on  the 
flat  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  a  drop  of  water  placed  on  it, 
as  above,  the  alcohol  is  not  dispersed,  but  the  drop  of 
water  flattens,  and  spreads  irregularly,  and  mixes  with 
the  alcohol. 

Exp.  The  ethereal  atoms,  issuing  from  the  alcohol,  will 
support  the  drop  of  water  bearing  it  up  by  the  repulsive 
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force  between  the  atoms  in  leaving  the  one  and  enter- 
ing the  other^  till  the  effect  is  produced. 

Ph.  4.  A  variety  of  similar  instances  are  observed  to 
take  phice  with  other  liquids. 

Exp,  These  depend  on  the  same  principles,  and  require 
the  same  explanation. 

Pij.  5.  Some  liquids  mix  very  readily. 

Exp*  This  will  depend  on  the  liquids,  and  the  mixture 
will  be  effected  according  to  the  suitableness  of  the  par- 
ticles, and  their  atmospherules  for  that  purpose.  {Prop.  14. 
cor.  11.  sect,  ii.) 

Ph.  6.  Some  liquids  do  not  readily  mix,  as  oil  and 
water. 

Exp.  We  have  here  only  to  observe,  that  if  the  tena-i 
cious  atoms  of  each  liquid  retain  their  atmospheruled  with 
such  force,  that  they  do  not  pass  from  the. one  to  the 
other,  {prop.  14.  cor.  11.  sect,  ii.)  the  union  will  conse- 
quently be  prevented. 

Ph.  7*  In  some  cases  liquids  readily  stick  to  solids^  as 
water  to  glass,  and  mercury  to  gold,  silver,  &c. 

Exp.  This  must  take  place,  when  a  portion  of  the  at- 
mospherules of  the  particles  of  one  body  readily  passes  to 
the  other,  and  hence  a  close  connection  of  their  atoms 
will  ensue,  the  force  of  the  tenacious  atoms  being  suffi- 
cient to  displace  in  some  degree  the  ethereal  matter.  . 

Ph.  8.  In  some  instances  liquids  do  not  stick  to  solids; 
thus  mercury  does  not  stick  to  glass  or  to  iron,  &c. 

Exp.  This  must  take  place  when  the  particles  of  each 
body  firmly  retain  their  own  atmospherules,  and  hence  the 
tenacious  atoms  cannot  come  into  contact,  being  so  far 
separated  that  they  cannot  displace  the  ethereal  matter. 

Ph.  0.  Various  solids  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  as 
sand,   ashes,   powders,  &c.   will  readily  stick  together. 
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when  wetted  with  water,  or  various  other  liquids,  but  not 
when  dry  and  warm. 

JExp.  When  such  bodies  are  dry  and  warm,  their  sur* 
faces  retain  much  ethereal  matter,  particularly  caloric, 
which  prevents  their  junction ;  but  water  absorbing  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  this  caloric  (as  in  ph.  2.)  sticks  to 
the  surfaces  and  suffers  them  to  come  into  union  with 
facility. 

Ph.  K).  If  a  firm  body,  as  a  piece  of  glass,  be  broken, 
and  the  pieces  carefully  put  together,  they  do  not  in  ge- 
neral unite  even  when  great  mechanical  pressure  is  em- 
ployed. 

JExp.  Soon  as  the  contact  is  broken  the  ethereal  atoms 
because  their  centers  are  in  each  other's  spherules,  are  dif- 
fused over  the  surface  {prop.  17*  cor.  9.  sect,  ii.)  and  this 
prevents  the  re-union. 

Ph.  11.  Most  solid  dry  bodies  may  be  reduced  to  pow-^ 
ders  by  trituration. 

JExp.  This  follows  from  the  explanation  of  ph.  9  and 
10;  for  as  the  bodies  are  broken  by  grinding,  pounding, 
rubbing,  &c.  the  several  parts  have  their  surfaces  succes- 
sively surrounded  by  ethereal  atoms,  which  prevents  their 
consolidation,  hence  they  remain  in  the  state  of  powder, 
or  in  such  pieces  as  those  into  which  they  have  been 
broken. 

Ph.  12.  Bodies  cohere  with  different  forces:  thus  to 
break  a  wire  -nr  of  an  inch  in  diameter  requires  for  gold 
299|/&.,  for  iron  450/6.,  for  lead  29^ /A.,  the  weight  being 
hung  on  it  so  as  to  press  it  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 
and  thus  also  different  sorts  of  wood,  cord,  &c.  require 
different  forces  to  separate  their  parts. 

Exp.  This  will  be  a  natural  consequence  from  the 
composition    of   bodies    according   to  our  theory,   and 
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this  difference  will  depend  on  the  force  of  the  atoms, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  particles  are  applied  to 
each  other. 

Ph.  18.  In  general  it  is  observed^  that  the  bodies 
stretched  as  above  become  somewhat  longer  before  they 
break. 

JEa:p*  This  will  be  evident  from  prop.  9.  cor.  /•  ^cL  ii» 
which  shews  the  reason  of  this  fact. 

Ph.  14.  If  the  surfaces  of  two  leaden  balls  be  finely 
planed,  and  closely  pressed  together  with  a  slight  twisty 
they  cohere  with  great  force  ;  Mr.  Martin  says  that  it  re- 
quired 150/i6.  to  separate  two  such  balls,  not  touching  in 
more  than  -377  of  a  square  inch  of  surface ;  and  evidently^ 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  can  have  but  a  very  small 
share  in  producing  this  effect. 

Exp.  When  the  atoms  which  compose  a  body  are  so 
constituted  as  to  their  forces,  and  the  extent  of  their  sphe- 
rules, and  the  manner  of  their  union,  that  by  a  certain 
degree  of  pressure,  the  parts  of  two  such  bodies  can  be 
squeezed  close  together,  so  that  the  atmospherules  of  their 
atoms  may  intermix,  this  cohesion  ought  to  take  place,  and 
such  seems  to  be  the  composition  of  lead  ;  in  the  same 
manner  the  parts  of  moist  clay  and  various  other  bodies 
may,  being  applied  to  each  other,  adhere  and  form  one 
mass. 

Ph.  15.  Various  bodies,  such  as  glass,  marble,  metals, 
wood,  &c.  having  their  surfaces  made  perfectly  plane,  will 
adhere  with  different  forces,  and  certain  other  substances, 
put  between,  will  increase  the  cohesion,  less  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  body  interposed,  being  greater 
with  oil  than  with  water,  and  still  greater  with  tallow, 
pitch,  &c.  Thus  two  surfaces  each  one  square  inch,  will 
adhere  with  a  force  of  nearly  2001b.  when  only  half  a 
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grain  of  tallow  is  introdaced  between  them.  The  union 
of  bodies  by  soldering,  glning,  &c.  depends  on  this 
principle. 

Exp*  But  little  of  this  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere ;  the  particles  when  near^  attract  each  other 
with  great  force,  and  when  the  parts  of  the  interposed 
body  can  come  into  close  union  with  the  surfeces,  this 
ought  to  take  place  as  stated  in  pA.  9,  and  14^  of  this 
section. 

Ph.  16.  When  the  fragments  of  certain  bodies,  as  the 
filings  of  metals,  pounded  glass,  rosin,  &c.  are  melted^ 
and  suffered  to  cool,  they  enter  into  a  solid  form. 

Exp.  For,  by  fusion,  the  atoms  of  the  body  are  equally 
diffused,  so  that  the  whole  becomes  a  liquid  whose  parts 
cohere,  and  on  the  removal  of  the  caloric,  a  gradual  ap- 
proach is  admitted,  and  a  solid  mass  formed  according  to 
what  was  shewn  in  ph.  27,  28,  and  29,  of  the  4th  section. 
Ph.  17.  Solids  possess  different  degrees  of  hardness^ 
and  flexibility. 

Exp.  This  will  arise  from  the  differences  in  the  consti- 
tuent particles,  and  from  the  different  manner  of  their 
union  in  forming  the  body,  from  which  every  variety  of 
this  kind  may  arise. 

Ph.  18.  Liquids  will  in  some  cases  rise  on  the  sides  of 
solids  immersed  in  them,  as  water  on  glass,  &c. 

Exp*  When  the  liquid  can  stick  to  the  solid  as  in  ph.  7) 
it  will  rise  to  the  adjoining  upper  stratum  of  atoms  in  the 
solid  by  attraction,  and  the  cohesion  of  the  liquid  (ph.  Ist) 
will  elevate  and  support  the  contiguous  strata  of  the  liquid; 
in  like  manner  the  upper  stratum  of  the  liquid  will  again 
be  attracted  and  adhere  to  the  next  higher  stratum  of  the 
solid,  bringing  up  and  supporting  more  of  the  liquid,  and 
so  on  till  the  quantity  supported  is  a  counterbalance  to 
the  force  by  which  the  two  substances  tend  to  cohere  ; 
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and  hence  the  elevation  will  depend  on  the  force  tending 
to  unite  the  two  bodies^  and  the  weight  of  the  liquid 
jointly. 

Ph.  19.  Some  liquids  are  depressed  on  the  sides  of  solids 
as  mercury  on  glass^  &c. 

Exp,  When  the  liquids  do  not  stick  to  the  solids^,  as  in 
{ph.  8.),  the  atmospherules  of  the  atoms  of  the  two  bodies 
prevent  their  union^  and  the  particles  of  the  liquid  coher- 
ing tc^ther  {ph.  1 .)  will  keep  them  united;  hence  the  liquid 
will  exhibit  on  one  part  a  convex  sur&ce,  leaving  a  space 
between  the  liquid  and  solid  to  such  a  depths  as  ^nll  depend 
on  the  force  of  the  atmospherules  keeping  them  separate^ 
and  the  weight  of  the  liquid  jointly. 

Ph.  20.  Water  and  several  other  liquids  rise  in  axillary 
glass  tubes  to  altitudes  inversely  as  the  diameters^  thus 
crater  will  rise  an  inch  in  a  tube  of  -/^  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, atid  half  an  inch  in  a  tube  of  twife  that  diameter ;  sweet 
oil  will  rise  about  half  that  altitude. 

Exp.  Since  the  liquid  rises  by  the  action  of  the  stratum 
or  line  of  atoms  in  the  solid  immediately  above  the  liquid 
{ph.  18.),  the  force  of  that  actum  is  given,  and  the  quan- 
tity raised  will  therefore  be  as  the  drcumference  of  the 
tu1>e,  that  is,  as  its  diameter ;  but  the  quantity  rused  in 
the  tube  is  also  as  the  altitude  and  the  square  of  the  di- 
ameter jointly,  (geom.)  therefore  the  altitude  will  be  (as 
the  diameter  directly  and  the  square  of  the  diameter  in- 
VTWely,  that  is)  as  the  diameter  inversely. 

f)n  the  same  principle   liquids  rise  between  parallel 

\s\finpn,  and  into  porous,  spungy,  and  fibrous  substances. 

I*M.  *i\ .  Morcm-y  is  depressed  in  a  glass  capillary  tube, 

fitiil  fhf*  df^MN  Hwon  is  inversely  as  the  diameter  of  the 

/'-•/»  I'oi  \\w  qnanlity  of  mercury  requisite  to  bring 
iUi.  I)«|««).1  utifl  hiiIhI  *io  into  contact,  and  into  a  state  of 
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equilibrium^  that  there  shall  be  no  further  depresaiouj  will 
depend  on  the  force  of  resbtance  between  the  solid  and  the 
contiguous  atoms  {ph.  19.) 9  and  the  liquid  being  given^  the 
number  of  these  atoms  is  as  the  circumference  of  the  tube ; 
therefore  the  proportion  mentioned  must  be  the  conse- 
quence^ as  was  explained  in  the  last  phenomenon. 

A  great  variety  of  phenomena  depend  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples. 

Ph.  22.  When  two  small  balls^  or  other  bodies^  float  on 
a  liquid^  which  adheres  to  them  both ;  when  placed  at  a 
small  distance^  they  will  approach  each  other  with  an  ap- 
parent attraction,  and  with  an  increasing  velocity. 

Exp.  Since  the  liquid  rises  on  every  side  of  both  the 
balls,  there  will  be  more  liquid  elevated  in  the  part  be- 
tween them,  than  on  either  side ;  hence  the  liquid  to  pro- 
duce the  equilibrium  will  flow  towards  that  place  from 
which  the  most  liquid  has  been  rused,  and  carry  the  balls 
with  it,  making  them  approach  with  an  increasing  ve- 
locity. 

This  attraction  is  therefore  only  apparent ;  the  true 
cause  being  the  action  between  the  bodies  and  the  liquid, 
in  the  place  of  nearest  contact. 

Ph.  23.  The  same  apparent  attraction  takes  place,  when 
the  liquid  does  not  adhere  to  either  of  the  bodies. 

Exp.  Here  there  is  a  depression  of  the  liquid  on  all 
sides,  so  that  it  is  more  depressed  between  the  bodies  than 
on  other  parts,  and  the  liquid  of  the  vessel,  flowing  towards 
the  part  where  most  has  been  removed  will,  in  this  case 
also,  force  the  balls  along  with  it  towards  each  other  with 
an  accelerated  motion. 

Ph.  24.  When  the  liquid  adheres  to  one  of  the  bodies, 
but  not  to  the  other,  there  is  an  apparent  repulsion. 

Exp.  Here  the  liquid  is  raised  on  one  ball  and  de- 
pressed on  the  other.     Now  the  liquid  depressed  on  the 
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part  between  them,  on  the  one  ball,  liaei  on  the  interiorof 
the  other ;  hence  there  is  not  so  madi  fiqaid  di^laced  bf 
the  depression  and  eleration  belnecn  them,  aa  there  is 
on  each  of  the  opposite  sides ;  and  henoe  the  liquid  will 
flow  from  the  parts  between  tbem  towards  both  the  op- 
posite sides,  and  carry  the  balls  from  each  other,  produc- 
ing an  apparent  repulsion. 

Sch.  From  the  three  preceding  explanations,  it  follows 
that  the  apparent  attraction  and  repulsion  of  floating 
bodies,  depends  on  the  contiguous  attractiona  and  repul- 
sions between  the  liquid  and  solid  bodies. 

Pfi.  25.  Porous  bodies  such  as  charcoal,  sand,  &c«  ab- 
sorb different  quantities  of  different  liquids. 

Exp.  This  is  in  consonance  with  the  theory  as  appears 
from  the  foregoing  explanations. 

Pfi.  26.  Porous  bodies  absorb  different  quantities  of  dif- 
ferent gases,  and,  by  exposure  to  heat,  give  them  out 
unchanged. 

Exp.  That  such  bodies  should  absorb  different  qoanti- 
ties  of  dissimilar  gases  will  follow  from  the  different 
forces  and  extent  of  the  spherules  of  the  atoms  compos- 
ing the  gases,  and  from  their  more  or  less  extensive  at» 
mospberules ;  and  that  heat  will  expel  them  unchanged 
follows  from  this,  that  the  atmosphendes  of  both  tiie 
solid  and  the  gas  are  extended  by  the  increased  heat,  and 
the  cohesion  between  the  solid  and  the  gas  is  diminished; 
hence  the  gas  is  expelled  unchanged,  from  the  pores  of 
the  Molid,  now  to  be  occupied  by  caloric. 

Pff.  27.  Many  solids  may  be  dissolved  in  liquids,  and 
hriirc  their  cohesion  is  destroyed;  thus  nuiny  salts  may 
Up  /iMJiolved  in  water,  &c. 

lirp.  III  this  case  the  attraction  between  the  atoms  of 
th*-  li/niid  and  M>lid  is  sufficient  to  bring  one  of  the  former 
hf  tvjreeii  two  of  the  latter  and  thus  to  destroy  their  union ; 
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nnd  hence  the  particks  of  the  solid  now  adhere  to  those 
of  the  liquid  with  gpreater  or  less  force^  and  are  soon  dif- 
fused through  the  liquid  on  the  same  principles  as  shewn 
in  ph.  22.  sect.  ir.  respecting  different  gases. 

Ph.  28.  When  the  liquid  is  gently  withdrawn  by  eva- 
poration, the  particles  of  the  solid  will  generally  unite  in 
regular  forms  called  crystals. 

Exp.  When  the  solid  is  a  compound  body,  that  is  a 
body  consisting  of  particles  formed  by  the  union  of  diffid- 
ent atoms,  the  attractions  of  these  particles  will  be  greater 
on  one  side  than  on  another,  and  will  therefore  possess 
a  kind  of  polarity  {prop.  15.  cor.  4.  and  prop.  16.  cor.  5. 
sect,  ii.)  and  hence  when  at  liberty  they  will  take  a  sym- 
metrical arrangement,  as  shewn  in  the  freezing  of  water, 
{ph.  27.  and  28.  sect,  iv.)  and  when  the  formation  of  the 
solid  is  commenced,  a  particular  manner  of  increase  will 
be  promoted  by  the  extension  of  ethereal  matter  more  at 
the  angular  points  than  at  the  edges,  and  more  on  the 
edges  tiian  on  the  fiat  surfaces,  {prop.  VJ.  cor.9.  sect,  ii.) 
this  last  will  be  the  chief  cause  of  crystallization  in  the 
case  of  simple  bodies,  and  hence  with  these  it  is  not  so 
common  as  in  compound  bodies. 

.  Ph.  29.  If  the  process  of  evaporation  be  slow  and  un- 
disturbed, the  crystals  will  be  produced  with  great  regu* 
larity ;  but  if  it  be  rapid  and  not  tranquil,  the  crystals 
will  be  irregular  and  confused. 

Exp.  This  will  happen,  because  in  the  first  case,  the 
particles  are  at  liberty  to  take  the  regular  arrangement  to 
which  their  forces  direct  them,  but  in  the  second  case, 
this  freedom  is  interrupted. 

Ph.  30.  Crystals  are  bounded  by  plane  surfaces* 
Exp.  It  will  follow  from  ph.  28.  of  this  'section  and 
from  prop.  17-  cor.  9.  sect.  ii.  that  a  row  of  atoms  will 
most  readily  form  along  the  angular  edges  of  the  nucleus. 
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or  on  the  ttratam  or  line  of  atoms  next  to  the  ^ngnlmr 
edges^  and  hence  rowa  will  be  added  over  the  ^riiole  sur- 
face in  adjoining  layers^  which  will  produce  the  effiect,  and 
present  regular  bodies  with  plane  surfiices. 

Ph.  31*  Crystals  may  be  split  into  thin  smooth  plates 
in  some  directions,  but  when  broken  in  other  directioiis, 
they  present  an  irregular  fracture. 

Exp,  This  will  naturally  arise  from  the  unifbrouty  ot 
the  disposition  of  the  particles  in  the  act  of  crystallizing; 
see  sect.  ir.  ph.  27,  28  and  29,  which  expUdns  the  finrma- 
tion  of  ice,  or  the  crystallization  of  water. 

Ph  .  33.  If  crystals  be  split  in  the  directions  of  easy 
and  even  cleavage,  a  particular  nucleus  is  ultimately  at- 
tained, and  this  is  denominated  the  primitive  form  ;  Hauy 
thus  obtained  six  primitive  forms;  viz.  1.  The  cube. 
2.  The  tetraedron.  3.  The  octoedron.  4.  The  hexangular 
prism.  5*  The  rhombic  dodecaedron.  And  6.  The  do- 
decaedmn  with  isosceles  triangular  faces :  and  these  six 
may  mechanically  be  reduced  to  three  integral  elements, 
tfiz.  1.  The  parallelopiped,  having  six  surfiuxs  parallel, 
two  and  two.    2.  The  triangular  prism.    And  3.  The 

tetraedron. 

Exp.  Fw»«  the  simple  nature  of  atoms  it  is  to  be  ga- 
thei^  that  the  primitive  forms  of  crystals  should  be  tew 
avid  simple,  such  as  may  be  prodnced  by  a  ooDnection  of 
spheres,  or  spheroids,  for  compound  atoms  wfll  generaDy 
tflVe  the  forms  nearly  allied  to  spheroids. 

Pn.  33.  The  same  body  always  tends  to  cryiftalliae»  so 
fk^  ths*  rtw  crj'stal  shall  have  the  same  prinutive  foTB. 

Kvp.  Ti  must  he  expected  while  we  adnut  the  fav^o- 
hxf,  .^|^lswsi«nn,  that  the  same  kind  of  pntides  will  take 
\\\r  Mmn  Mnd  M  smsngement;  and  tins  will  caueqaenlly 
l>t*«  ilio-f  4hf»  iinni^  primitive  forms. 

Vh  *»4    tt«i«  ♦♦«♦  arnne  hodr  is  ftwmd  crystaDiied  m  va- 
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lious  forms,  these  are  called  seccmdaiy  fionnSy  and  maj 
by  proper  cleavage  be  ledaoed  to  the  prioutiTe  ones. 

Exp.  For  owii^  to  an  exteiisioii  of  the  atoMMpherokf 
on  the  angular  ec^es,  and  points ;  imder  oertain  dram- 
stances  decrements  of  the  kyen  will  take  place  along  the 
edges^  or  at  the  angles,  which  wiD  occasion  the  great 
riety  observed  in  nature,  respecting  crystals  of  the 
substance. 

Ph.  35.  Under  the  same  drcomstances,  the  same  crys- 
talline forms  are  produced,  but  mo^fications  take  plaoe 
from  various  causes,  as,  differences  in  the  solvent,  differ- 
ent proportions  of  the  ingredients  of  the  body  in  solution, 
the  action  of  light,  electricity,  &c. 

Exp.  This  is  a  natural  result  from  the  theory,  for  these 
circumstances  give  particular  directions  to  the  uniting 
atoms. 

Ph.  36.  If  different  bodies,  capable  of  crystallization, 
be  dissolved  in  the  same  liquid,  and  the  liquid  is  left  to 
evaporate  very  slowly,  by  spontaneous  evaporation;  it 
will  frequently  happen,  that  the  crystals  of  the  different 
bodies  will  be  formed  separately,  and  thus  they  may  be 
obtained  apart. 

Exp.  Owing  to  the  different  forces  and  atmospherules 
of  the  crystallizing  substances,  some  will  crystallize  at  a 
different  stage  of  the  evaporation  to  that  at  which  the 
others  wiU  unite,  and  this  will  account  for  the  fact. 

Ph.  37-  Crystals,  and  other  bodies  having  angular 
pmnts,  and  edges,  will,  if  exposed  to  the  action  of  other 
substances,  be  defaced  sooner  at  those  angular  parts 
than  at  the  parts  which  are  more  flat  or  round. 

Exp.  A  little  attention  to  prop,  17>  cor.  9.  sect.  ii.  will 
fully  shew  the  reason  of  this  fact,  the  parts  are  separated 
here  very  readily  because  of  the  slender  cohesion^  and 
the  great  quantity  of  etiiereal  matter  presnhg  there. 

h2 
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Pii.  38.  Solid  bodies  contract  by  the  abstraction  of  heat, 
and  expand  by  increased  temperature. 

Erp.  For  the  ethereal  atoms  which  constitate  heat, 
accumulating  in  the  pores  and  about  the  tenacious  atoms 
of  the  body,  produce  an  expansion,  and  the  withdrawing 
of  these,  a  contraction  in  the  volume. 

Ph.  30.  Metals,  and  such  bodies  as  ^11  yield  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  to  the  stroke  of  the  hammer,  are  rendered 
more  dense,  and  often  more  hard  and  fragile  by  ham- 
mering. 

Exp.  This  operation  must  tend  to  bring  the  atoms 
nearer  together,  and  to  exclude  a  large  portion  of  ethereal 
matter  from  them  :  hence,  although  the  force  of  cohesion 
will  be  increased,  the  flexibility  of  the  body  will  be  im- 
paired, and  evidently  the  density  will  be  augmented. 

Ph.  40.  The  cohesion  of  metals  is  greatly  increased  by 
hammering  and  by  drawing  them  out  into  wire. 

Exp.  For  by  these  operations  the  tenacious  atoms  are 
brought  nearer  together,  and  part  of  the  ethereal  matter 
is  expelled,  and  hence  the  effect  is  produced  as  noticed 
above. 

Ph.  41.  By  hammering,  the  temperature  of  metals  is 
raised,  in  some  cases  very  considerably }  thus  soft  iron, 
though  cold  as  ice,  may  be  rendered  red  hot  by  this  pro- 
cess, if  dexterously  performed. 

Exp.  As  the  tenacious  atoms  are  forced  nearer  toge- 
ther, a  considerable  quantity  of  ethereal  atoms  must  be 
expelled,  more  or  less  according  to  the  circumstances,  and 
evidently  much  more  in  soft  iron  than  in  hard,  and  the 
rapid  escape  of  the  caloric  produces  the  heat. 

Ph.  42.  Several  bodies  when  melted,  and  suffered  to 
cool  rapidly,  inclose  a  large  quantity  of  caloric.  Thus  if 
a  considerable  body  of  cement,  composed  of  rosin,  bees 
wax,  and  red  ochre,  be  boiled  up  in  an  earthenware  pot. 
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and  set  to  cool,  it  is  found,  when  the  surface  is  so  far 
cooled  that  it  may  be  handled,  that  if  the  surface  be  bro- 
ken the  heat  of  the  interior  part  will  again  produce  ebul- 
lition, and  the  boiling  will  continue  till  the  surface  is  cool- 
ed, and  again  so  far  consolidated  as  to  stop  the  process, 
which  may  be  renewed  a  second  time.  Also  a  lump  of 
liquid  glass,  when  apparently  almost  cold,  so  that  it  may 
be  safely  handled,  if  broken,  will  be  found  red  hot  at  the 
central  parts,  and  continue  so  for  several  hours.  Parkers 
Chem.  Essays,  vol.  iii.  p.  419. 

Exp,  In  such  cases  as  these,  the  tenacious  atoms  of 
the  melted  body,  uniting  at  the  surface,  where  the  caloric 
is  rapidly  dissipated,  form  a  crust,  or  solid  surface,  op- 
posing the  extrication  of  the  internal  heat  by  means  of  the 
adherence  of  ethereal  matter  to  this  external  coat :  and  it 
is  plain,  that,  in  many  cases,  a  portion  of  heat  will  be  per- 
manently inclosed,  more  than  if  the  body  had  been  cooled 
down  slowly. 

Ph.  43.  Some  red  hot  bodies  by  being  quenched  in  cold 
water,  or  suddenly  cooled,  become  harder  and  more  brit- 
tle ;  iron  and  steel  afford  well  known  examples. 
.  Exp,  In  these  cases  the  atoms  of  the  surface  in  cooling 
unite,  and  inclose  a  portion  of  caloric,  as  in  the  la&t  phe- 
nomenon ;  the  sudden  cooling  is  the  means  of  bringing  the 
atoms,  their  forces  and  spherules  admitting  it,  closer  to- 
gether than  otherwise  they  would  have  been,  which  ren- 
ders the  body  harder,  and  the  quantity  of  caloric  enclosed, 
and  even  compressed,  within  the  body,  renders  it  more 
brittle:  for  when  the  outward  thin  crust  is  broken,  it 
readily  snaps  asunder  by  the  evolution  and  bursting 
forth  of  the  caloric  at  the  fracture. 

'  .Ph4  44.  Some  bodies  which  are  somewhat  hard  and 
brittle,  as  copper- wire,  &c.  become  more  soft  and  flex- 
ible by  being  made  red  hot,  and  quenched  in  water. 
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KafK  In  this  case,  the  atoms  of  the  oater  aurfiace  do 
Dot  immediately  and  closely  unite,  so  as  to  prevent  the  in- 
ternal caloric  from  flowing  through  it,  but  only  so  much 
as  to  give  it  a  slow  and  regular  passage;  and  hence,  by 
the  hout,  the  atoms  of  the  body  are  made  to  assume  a 
position  more  distant  and  uniform  than  that  which  they 
had  hefort^  the  operation,  and  the  body  is  therefore  made 
s(kner»  and  more  flexible.  The  difference  between  this 
fUet  and  the  preceding,  is  readily  accounted  for,  by  ad- 
mitting a  slight  difference  in  the  extent  and  force  of  the 
^HMiKtituent  atoms  of  the  body. 

Pii.  4 A.  Si>me  solids  are  hard  and  brittle. 

IC.if>«  This  will  happen  either  when  the  atoms  of  the 
surft^iH!^  are  in  flnu  contact,  and  union^  while  the  interior 
|iarts  iH>utaiu  ethereal  atoms  in  a  compressed  state,  as 
III  /«A«  -lit,  iur  when  the  particles  of  the  body  through- 
out art^  \iiiitetl  Armly  in  but  few  points^  which  may 
oevur  III  u  multitude  of  cases* 

ISi,  -Mi.  Some  M»lids  are  soft  and  inelastic. 

K^f^^  ThiiA  uuut  iKvur  when  the  atoms,  or  particles 
vom)H»Mln^  the  bvKly,  are  but  slightly  united  in  many 
l^»ha«i  thv  is»heiuou  being  feeble^  and  easily  yielding 
vUhv'v  wtiy  to  a  i4cuder  force  applied. 

Tm.  4/.  Si>ku^  «oUds  are  very  elastic^  as  well-tempered 
ni^'V'lt  iv\»i'y»  ifliMMi,  Ckvi 

|i\»/>.  'lliiMi  the  atoms  of  the  body  being  of  a  suitable 
KuwU  nuU  i^  iKe  ivtinte^ueuce  of  an  arrangement  inter- 
oivHliiUv^  tkvtwwu  tho»e  noticed  in  the  two  fbcegoing  cases; 
luiV  W^'tUiMi^  Ui0  eUiHtkcity  of  soUds  has  never  yet  received 
»i  AululUv^l^My  v\^Huatioa»  1  shall  be  a  little  more 
tUutUi'. 

Ivl    \»,  KK.  and  a\  iMg.  4L  flai^lh) 
Ihrvv'  Wiwa  of  HioiUM  iu  oih^  plane»  making  part  of  a  body, 
lu  hi  tvom  u  ^tiHiighi  liue  to  u  curve.    Now,  by  the  act  (tf 
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bending,  the  centers  of  the  atoms  on  the  concave  side  in 
AB  are  brought  nearer,  and  therefore  more  into  the  spheres 
of  each  other's  repulsion,  while  those  on  the  convex  side, 
CD,  have  their  centers  removed  more  distant  in  the  sphere 
of  each  other's  attraction.  Hence,  there  is  produced  a 
force  of  attraction  on  the  convex  side,  and  of  repulsion  on 
the  concave,  both  tending  to  bring  the  bent  solid  to  its 
state  of  equilibrium,  as  in  its  former  position  and  figure^and 
since  there  is  an  innumerable  number  of  forces  on  both 
sides,  and  all  tending  to  promote  the  same  effect,  the 
figure  is  restored  in  many  cases  with  very  great  energy  ;^ 
for  although  in  this  instance,  only  three  rows  of  atoms  are 
represented,  yet  in  nature  there  are  an  innumerable  mul* 
titude  of  such  rows.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  effect 
c^  the  repukion  on  the  concave  side  will  be  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  attraction  on  the  other  side,  because  as 
the  centers  separate  on  the  convex  side  the  attraction  di- 
minishes, but  as  they  approach  on  the  concave  side,  the 
repulsion  immensely  increases,  because  of  the  very  small 
distance. 

^'  The  major  part  of  the  philosophers,  who  have  at- 
tempted to  give  a  theory  of  elasticity,  have  especially  con- 
sidered, that  when  an  elastic  body  is  bent^  for  example  to 
an  arc,  the  particles  situated  on  the  convex  side,  become 
further  separated  from  one  another,  while  those,  which 
are  on  the  concave  side  approach  each  other.  But  of  all 
the  causes  on  which  the  re-establishment  of  the  body  in 
its  first  state  has  been  made  to  depend,  such  as  attraction, 
the  resistance  of  a  particular  subtile  matter  diffused  be- 
tween the  moleculse  of  bodies,  the  action  of  caloric,  &c. 
there  is  not  any  which  is  conducive  to  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  phenomena." — Hauy. 

Of  this  wonderful  and  hitherto  puzzling  phenomenon, 
the  reader  is  now  presented  with  another  explanation, 
which,  it  is  presumed  will  prove  satisfactory  to  the  phi- 
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loBOfiber.  £  iieizii:  uotuxml.  and  in  mamm  vith  the  arcuni-' 
iffanrcf  nf  th£  acoiun. 

P£.  4S.  If  B  fiiender  pim  of  «tBel  be  ande  icd  hot,  and 
Quraimec  is  rnkd  intter.  and  if  afteraavdi  a  gentle  heat 
ht  a|aiii«£tiliiz»  lenipexvmre  be  sidBaeDtlf  nufled,  it  wiU 
Ik  r'ttwair^  aud  iitrm  a  i^irinc:. 

£j:'r».  iU  makini:  tbr  aecl  bot,  and  qaeodung  it  ia 

mniicr.  iz  ii^  Tftndrred  bard  and  brittle^  as  in  jidL  43,  the 

aiumK  nf  xbr  «u&oe  arr  fanncbt  eloat  together,  and  the 

Kutfr  viC  icvak  iir  xhe  ieast  fracstme  of  the  im&ee:  bat 

H  ^ni^H  bittXJiur  i:^  tbe  ainms  oooDipaBDg  the  ani&oe,  are 

ia  a  smiiL  nstrf^  m&n^vd  &nbera)nRrt,  and  aome  portion 

^'  tbr  h»ci<iM^  (obncal  aunw  are  diffnard  amongthem; 

vixai  Ib)^  i»  carnM  ii»  a  nrodn  penal;,  a  iGght  bendbig 

>ad9  «M«  nrfittraM^  or  kpral  tbe  sox&oe,  and  it  becooiei  fit 

^  a  «]pmtc  K  ax^aixuiur  ibe  mndiriim  of  the  bat  phe- 

iKWineei>ia,     li  ibf  bardfoietd  stNl  be  ande  too  hot,  the 

avnu^  aN'  arfianiiii^  it^  morb  at  tbe  saifMe  ae  greatly  to 

«))tni»)sb  )b^  <>U>aSriTT,  icincine  tbe  bodr  into  the  state 

nw^UMMtl  ia  pL  44,  and  4&  ibe  atoms  being  to  ftr  re- 

twk>ml  iMQ  <iacb  <«bcT«  tbas  tbe  centm  on  the  eoncave 

«H)e  ai^  W4  bivQitebt  bv  tbe  hnkEi^r  wrftcimtiy  into  the 

«|ibrrMk«  ^«f  i^y^baoa :  and  cm  tbe  oonrex  sde  there  ia 

«;real  fi>M^Mu  tuf  aricy^ss  for  ethereal  ontter,  and  this 

ktiwen^  the  aiimction,  vbicb  ako  »  rerr  mndi  weakened 

on  account  of  tbe  ^n^eoiter  di^tan^e. 

Ph«  4d«  A  yprinjT,  when  in  nie,  ferqnentlf  breaks  sod- 
dtnly,  and  this  occur»  cfaiedly  in  refr  cold  wather. 

£>/>«  If  fVom  a  quick  movement  of  the  spring,  any  part 
of  tbe  convex  surface  should  hare  its  contignoua  atoms 
so  far  »eparated>  that  the  ethereal  matter  can  rush  bctireen 
them  on  every  part,  the  spring  ought  to  break  according 
to  the  foregoing  explanations,. and  this  is  most  likely  to 
hapiien  in  cold  weather,  when  the  surface  is  most  con- 
tructed  by  the  diinini^bed  temiierature. 
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Ph.  50.  In  raising  the  temperature  of  the  Kteel  through 
various  degrees,  it  assumes  successively  the  prismatic 
colours. 

Exp.  As  the  temperature  is  raised,  the  superficial  atoms 
are  more  and  more  separated,  and  the  inclosed  ethereal 
atoms  become  more  and  more  diffused  as  the  heat  increases ; 
hence  the  surface  acquires  different  conditionis  for  the  mflec- 
tion  of  different  sorts  of  ethereal  atoms,  and  the  diflerent 
colours,  doubtless,  arises  from  the  difierence  in  the  forces 
and  spherules  of  the  ethereal  matter,  which  constitutes 
light,  together  with  the  greater  or  less  velocity  with 
which  it  is  projected,  and  hence  according  to  the  state  of 
the  surface,  we  shall  have  all  the  different  colours. 

Ph.  51.  Ductility  and  malleability,  or  the  capacity  of 
bodies  to  be  drawn  out  into  wire,  flattened,  or  extended^ 
by  pressing,  rolling,  hammering,  &c.  belongs  chiefly  to 
the  metals :  in  some,  as  gold,  silver,  &c.  it  is  very  great ; 
while  other  metals,  as  tungsten,  antimony,  &c.  are  very 
brittle. 

Exp»  Bodies  will  be  malleable  and  ductile,  when  their 
component  atoms  are  capable  of  gliding  over  each  other, 
without  a  separation  by  the  accession  of  ethereal  matter 
between  them,  and  hence  the  parts  will  adhere  together, 
while  variously  disposed,  and  distributed  in  the  body, 
fiut  when  the  body  is  such,  that,  on  a  slight  displacement 
of  its  constituent  atoms,  the  ethereal  matter  gains  access 
between  them,  the  body  will  easily  break;  on  this  account 
not  only  many  of  the  metals,  but  several  other  bodies,  are 
brittle :  ev^ry  one  is  aware  of  this  property  in  glass,  se- 
parate its  parts  but  in  a  small  degree,  and  immediately 
the  newly  exposed  surfaces  are  covered  with  ethereal 
matter,  and  the  glass  is  cracked. 

'  .  I^.  62.  Malleability  and  transparency,  are  seldom  found 
in  the  same  body. 
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cylindrical  yessel  of  glass  which  has  been  suddenly  cooled; 
it  is  open  at  one  end,  and  rounded  at  the  bottom^  which 
is  made  so  thick  as  generally  to  bear  a  smart  blow  witb- 
out  breaking:  but  if  a  small  pebble  or  piece  of  flint vbe 
let  fall  into  it,  it  immediately  cracks  and  the  bottom  falls 
to  pieces.  . 

Exp.  In  the  sudden  cooling  the  ethereal  matter  will  be 
most  expelled  from  the  exterior  surface,  and  will  there- 
fore lie  nearer  the  interior  side,  because  of  the  less  n^id 
escape  of  caloric  from  within ;  hence  the  pebble  or  flint 
will  easily  cut  the  thin  interior  crust,  and  the  fracture 
takes  place,  as  explained  above  in  respect  of  the  glass 
tear. 

Ph.  57.  If  the  glass  tear  be  cut  a  small  depth  at  the  thick 
part  of  the  tail,  or  if  a  hole  be  drilled  in  the  thick  part 
near  the  tail,  it  bursts  in  pieces  as  before. 

Exp,  In  this  case  as  above,  a  passage  is  opened  for  the 
ethereal  matter,  and  from  its  rapid  motion  toward  this 
part  and  through  the  opening,  a  disruption  is  produced, 
as  when  the  tail  was  broken  off. 

Ph.  58.  When  the  glass  drop  is  broken,  a  report  or 
sound  of  considerable  intensity  is  heard. 

Exp.  This  also  arises  from  the  sudden  extricatioa  of 
ethereal  matter  ;  for  sound  is  a  common  effect  ia tall  si-: 
milar  cases,  arising  from  the  displacement  of  a  portiw 
of  air,  which  suddenly  rushes  together  again ;  thu»;  :t)ie 
r^ort  of  a  gun,  thunder,  and  many  otjier .  soundp^  are 
produced.  In  this  instance  the  sudden  expansioA  of  ,^))ie 
inclosed  caloric  drives,  with  very  great  rapidity,  thCiW 
and  particles  of  glass  apart  on  every  side:  hence,  the 
production  of  the  sound  establishes  the  exp.  oiph.  53* 

Pfl.  59.  If  the  tail  be  broken  in  a  vacuum,  the  fragments 
of  the  drop  are  dispersed  with  greater  force,  and  broken 
into  smaller  parts,  also  a  vivid  light  is  observed. 
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Exp.  There  is  in  this  case  a  less  resistance  to  the  rush- 
ing out^  and  escape  of  the  ethereal  atoms^  and  the  pheno- 
menon favours  the  foregoing  explanations,  and  also  proves 
that  the  ethereal  matter^  which  produces  the  effect,  is 
previously  contained  in  the  interior  of  the  glass. 

Ph.  60.  If  the  regular  working  of  a  steam  engine  be 
interrupted,  or  stopped  for  a  short  time,  so  that  the  steam 
may  accumulate  in  the  boiler  (although  not  beyond  the 
degree,  which  in  other  cases  comports  with  safety)  and 
the  boiler  is  put  suddenly  to  work,  it  frequently  bursts : 
this  has  been  remarked  in  several  instances. 

Exp.  During  the  time  that  the  boiler  is  stopped,*  the 
density  of  the  steam  is  increased,  and  consequently  the 
caloric ;  and  this  last  increases  not  only  in  the  part  of  the 
boiler  occupied  by  the  steam,  but  in  the  water  also,  in 
which  an  abundant  quantity  of  caloric  will  be  condensed : 
now  as  soon  as  the  engine  is  set  to  work,  the  steam,  which 
first  issues  from  the  boiler,  occasions  a  momentary  diminu- 
tion of  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  conse- 
quently a  body  of  steam,  formed  by  the  caloric  which  the 
water  contains,  immediately  rushes  forth,  a  vibratory"  mo- 
tion necessarily  ensues  in  the  steam,  which  favours  the  ent 
of  an  additional  quantity  from  the  water,  and  it  acts  not 
only  by  its  simple  pressure,  but  also  by  the  force  '6f  per^^ 
eussion  in  the  vibrations,  which  greatly  endangeiii  the 
boiler,  and  sometimes  bursts  it  in  a  moment. 

Obs.  This  phenomenon  is  introduced  here,  to  iHtmtMe 
and  establish  some  parts  of  the  foregoing  explanations 
respecting  the  glass  tears. 

Ph.  61.  Very  frequently  the  appearance  of  irtnflll  iXt 
bubbles  is  seen  in  the  glass  tears,  and  if  one  of  lihem 
be  ground  beginning  from  the  thick  end  and-  proceeding 
towards  the  tail,  when  it   is  worn  down  to  any  kir^ 
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bubble  it  :ba|-8tfli  as  ngual^  but  when  these  are  not  in  the 
way,  the  head  majr.  generally  be  ground  oS. 

Exp.  When  the  head  is  groiiBd  to  one  of  these  large 
bubblea^  a  sufficient  passage  is  made  .for  rthe  extrication 
of  the.  ethereal  matter,  and  the  disruption  takes  place  as' 
before,  but  otherwise  the  grindivg^  which  commences 
from  the  part  where  the  ethereal  matter  is  least  con- 
densed, and  the  cooled  surface  is  the  tiiickest,  (see  earp» 
dtph.55iy*  and  where,  consequently,  it  is  less  liable  to 
burst,  raises  the  temperature  by  means  of  the  friction, 
and  this  excited  heat  serves  as  a  further  barrier  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  ethereal  matter  that  way,  so  long«  as 
die  texture  is  uniform ;  hence  generally  the  drop  is  not 
broken  by  this  operation.  Also  the  raised  temperature 
anneals  the  glass,  so  that  it  remains  firm  in  most  cases 
after  some  part  is  worn  off  by  grinding. 

Ph.  62.  If  the  drop  be  made  red  hot,  and  then  slowly 
cooled,  the  tail  may  be  broken  any  where,  and  the  drop 
does  not  burst. asunder* 

Exp.  By  the  red  heat  the  ethereal  matter  is  di^usedy 
and  by  cooling  slowly  it  is  uniformly  distributed,  and  a 
part  dissipated :  hence  what  remains  is  in  a  state  of  equi-^ 
librium,  the  surface  now  not  confining  an  accumulated 
quantity  of  it,  under  a  firm  barrier,  since  it  is  retained. cm 
the  exterior  parts  in  nearly  the  same  manner  and  degree 
as  in  the  interior,  and  on  this  account  no  great  disturb- 
ance takes  place  when  the  tail  is  broken. 

Ph.  63.  If  the  melted  glass  be  dropped  into  liquid  WMy 
or  into  oil,  and  the  tail  of  thejdrop  afterwards  bebrokeo> 
efifects  similar  to  those  above  mentioned  will  follow ;  only, 
that  in  this  case,  the  fragments  will  be  larger,  and  ire« 
quently  a  part  of  the  tail  may  be  broken  as  common 
glass. 

Exp.  The  surface  of  the  glass  does  not  cool  so  rapidly 
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in  these  substances,  as  in  water,  because  they  are*  Worse 
conductors  of  caloric,  and  hence,  that  such  should  be  the 
difierence  in  the  effect  is  manifest. 

Ph.  64.  The  force  of  cohesion  in  solids  is  very  fre« 
quently  diminished  and  the  volume  augmented  by  in- 
creasing their  teitnperature. 

Exp.  The  caloric  communicated  to,  and  diffused 
through  the  bodies,  while  their  temperature  is  rused^  acts 
in  conjunction  with  the  ethereal  matter  already  contained 
in  them,  and  tends  to  separate,  more  or  less,  the  consti- 
tuent atoms  or  particles,  and  hence  diminishes  the  cohe- 
sion, since,  in  most  cases,  by  increasing  the  temperature 
the  force  of  pressure  between  every  two  particles  of  the 
body  is  augmented,  and  the  greater  distance  between  the 
particles  renders  the  volume  greater. 

Ph.  65.  The  same  solid  expands  more  for  the  ^ame  in- 
crease of  temperature,  when  the  temperature  is  very 
high,  than  when  it  is  at  a  low  degree.  In  such  bodies 
as  are  very  infiisible,  the  difference  is  small  in  all  mode- 
rate temperatures,  but  increases  rapidly  in  very  high  ones. 

Exp.  The  same  elevation  of  temperature  produces,  the 
same  increase  of  pressure  between  the  atoms  of  the.  body, 
but  in  high  temperatures  the  cohesion  is  much  weakened, 
{ph.  64.) ;  hence  the  same  increased  force .  of  pressure 
will  produce  a  greater  effect  in  separating  the  atoms.  This 
difference  of  cohesion  will  be  very  little  in  firm  and  in- 
fusible bodies,  while  the  temperature  is  at  any  moderate 
degree  :  and  hence  in  this  case  the  dilatations  will  be 
very  nearly  equable. 

Ph.  66.  Different  solids  do  not  expand  to  thf  same 
degree  by  equal  additions  of  caloric. 

Exp.  This  is  a  natural  consequence,  from  the  different . 
forces,  spherules,  and  arrangements  of  the  atoms  which 
compose  the  solid. 
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Ph.67.  a  body  which  has  been  heated  from  32*  to 
212*^  and  again  suffered  to  cool,  recovers  the  same  volume 
which  it  had  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment. 

Exp.  For  the  atoms  or  particles  have  not  been  totalljr 
separated ;  hence  when  the  caloric,  or  other  ethereal  mat- 
ter which  tended  to  separate  them,  and  caused  the  ex- 
pansion, is  removed  to  the  same  degi^e,  the  same  cohe- 
sive force  will  bring  the  particles  to  their  first  positions, 
and  hence  the  former  bulk  is  restored. 

Ph.  68.  Different  liquids  do  not  expand  equally  from 
an  equal  increase  of  temperature.  Thus  alcohol  expands 
much  more  than  water,  and  water  than  mercury. 

Exp.  This  will  follow  from  the  same  cause  as  the  differ- 
ent expansions  of  solids  {ph,  65  and  66.)  Thus  let  alco- 
hol and  water  be  at  the  same  temperature,  and  let  both  be 
raised  to  the  same  degree  higher ;  the  force  between  the 
atoms  of  each  to  separate  them  is  equally  increased,  but 
that  increased  force  will  have  a  greater  effect  on  the  alco- 
hol, than  on  the  water,  partly  because  its  cohesion  is 
much  less^  and  partly  on  account  of  the  difference  in  its 
particles. 

Ps.  69.  The  same  liquid  expands  more  by  an  equid 
elevation  of  temperature,  when  its  temperature  is  very 
high,  than  when  it  is  nearly  at  the  usual  standard  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Exp,  In  this  liquids  agree  with  solids,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  see  ph.  64  and  65,  where  the  explanation  is 
given. 

Ph.  70.  Gases  differ  from  solids  and  liquids  in  this,  that 
ihey  expand  equally  for  equal  elevations  of  temperature, 
both  for  different  gases  at  the  same,  and  the  same  gas  at 
different  temperatures. 

Exp.  That  the  gases  expand  equally  was  shewn  {ph.  21. 
sect,  iv.),  the  reason  of  the  difierence  in  the  law  of  the  ex- 

I 
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pansion  of  gaseB  in  respect  of  liquids  and  solids,  is,  that  in 
the  latter,  the  expansion,  the  force  causing  it  being  given, 
depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  cohesion  of  the  atoms, 
as  well  as  on  the  pressure  to  which  they  are  subjected  : 
but  in  gases  the  cohesion  is  indefinitely  small,  so  that  the 
expansion  is  resisted  by  the  pressure  only. 

Ph.  71*  The  quantities  of  caloric  requisite  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  two  bodies  equally,  is  called  their  specific 
caloric ;  and  the  property  of  the  bodies  by  which  they  re- 
quire these  particular  quantities  is  called  their  capacities. 
According  to  the  experiments  of  M.  M.  Petit  and  DuUmg 
it  seems  probable,  that  the  atoms  of  simple  substances 
have  the  same  specific  caloric.  Thus  it  is  found  that  the 
specific  caloric  of  lead  is  .  0293,  and  that  of  nickel  is 
.  1035.  Now  the  weight  of  an  atom  of  lead  is  12.95,  and 
that  of  an  atom  of  nickel  is  3.69,  according  to  these  che- 
mists, and  the  numbers  nearly  agree  with  those  assigned 
by  others.  Now  taking  a  given  weight  1  of  each  metal, 
we  have  1  :  .  0293  :  :  12.95  :  .  3794  the  specific  caloric 
of  an  atom  of  lead,  and  1  :  .1035  :  :  3  .  69  :  .3819  the 
specific  caloric  of  an  atom  of  nickel.  These  results  are 
so  nearly  the  same,  that  the  difference  may  be  properly 
ascribed  to  unavoidable  errors  in  the  experiments.  The 
same  results  nearly  are  found  for  several  metals. 

Exp»  Whether  or  not  the  above  conclusions  truly  cor- 
respond with  real  facts,  is  a  point  difficult  to  determine : 
however,  it  is  indicated  by  the  experiments,  and  our 
theory  seems  to  favour  this  view :  for  while  the  bodies  are 
under  the  same  pressure,  and  at  the  same  temperature,  we 
may  reasonably  expect,  that  each  atom  of  the  different 
bodies  will  receive  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  quantity 
of  caloric,  in  order  to  be  in  an  equal  state  for  giving  it  oot 
again,  that  is,  in  order  that  the  temperatures  be  raised 
equally.     At  least  we  may  expect  this,  if  the  bodies  be  of 
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a  similar  texture :  yet  even  under  these  circumstances^ 
some  minute  differences  may  be  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
difference  in  the  forces  of  the  atoms. 

Ph.  72.  The  greater  the  cohesion  of  a  body  is^  the 
greater  is  the  difficulty  with  which  it  enters  into  combi- 
nation with  another. 

Exp.  It  is  evident  that  when  the  atoms  are  placed  to- 
gether^ they  will  ^th  more  difficulty  be  involved  in  each 
other's  atmospherules^  when  the  one  is  more  closely  and 
firmly  attached  to  those  of  its  own  kind^  than  when  it  is 
connected  with  less  force  and  closeness. 


1  2 


SECTION  VL 


CHEMISTRY. 


PhBNOMENA  relating  to  AtFINITT,  and  CflBMICAL 

Composition. 

When  the  force  of  attraction  by  which  bodies^  and  their 
parts^  are  solicited  towards  each  other,  causes  atoms^  or 
particles  of  the  same  kind,  to  stick  together  more  or  less 
firmly,  it  is  called  cohesion^  as  already  stated ;  but  when 
atoms,  or  particles  of  different  kinds,  are  united  by  attrac- 
tion, the  force  receives  the  name  of  affinity,  or  chemical 
affinity. 

Thus  the  particles  of  lime  will  unite  with  those  of  mu- 
riatic acid,  and  this  union  is  said  to  be  produced  by  the 
affinity  of  lime  and  muriatic  acid  :  but  oil  will  not  unite 
with  water,  hence  it  is  said, « that  there  is  no  affinity  be- 
tween oil  and  water. 

In  some  cases  of  affinity  the  original  properties  of  the 
component  parts  are  still  perceptible,  as  when  salt  and 
water,  or  sugar  and  water  unite,  but  in  other  cases  these 
properties  entirely  disappear.  Thus  Epsom  salt  is  com- 
posed of  magnesia  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitrio!,  but 
the  physical  properties  of  these  ingredients  are  not  found 
in  the  salt. 

As  there  is  no  apparent  affinity  between  some  bodies^ 
and  a  very  powerful  affinity  is  evident  between  others,  so> 
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between  the  vast  variety  of  different  bodies,  innumerable 
degrees  of  affinity  preuent  theniHcIves,  and  tbetr  actions 
are  performed  under  various  modifications. 

Simple  elective  affinity  is  when  two  bodies,  being  united, 
and  a  third  presented,  that  third  body  unites  with  one  of  the 
first,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  of  them  :  thus  muriatic 
acid  has  more  a  powerful  affinity  for  potassa  than  for  lime, 
yet  it  will  unite  witb  either ;  suppose  it  is  united  to  the 
lime,  and  if  to  a  solution  of  the  muriate  of  lime,  a  solution 
of  potassa  be  added,  the  potassa  will  unite  with  the  linio, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  muriatic  acid. 

Double  elective  affinity  takes  place  when  two  compounds 
are  decomposed,  and  two  new  combinations  formed  by  the 
mutual  actions  of  the  bodies,  as  in  the  following  example^ 
Let  saturated  solutions  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  acetate  of 
lead,  be  mixed,  both  will  be  decomposed,  the  zinc  and 
acetic  acid  will  unite  and  remain  in  solution,  and  the  sul- 
furic acid  and  lead  will  also  combine,  and  fall  to  the  bot- 

'  torn  of  the  vessel, 

These  and  similar  pbenomeua  have  been  variously  ac- 
counted for,  and  still   much  uncertainty  embarrasses  the 

.  Object  J  probably  the  present  theory  may  lead  to  clearer 
views  of  what  takes  place  in  these  operations. 

For  this  purpose  1  proceed  to  present  a  multiplicity  of 

'  facts,   immediately  connected  with  chemical  affinity,   and 

I  it}  apply  the  theory  to  their  explanation. 

In  reading  the  explanations,  let  it  be  remembered,   that 

f  ^rticles  have  a  kind  of  polarity,  more  or  less  marked,  as 

T  Aated  in  5ec^.  ii.  7'ro;).  15.  cor.  4,  a  circumstance,  which 

I  ^t^^atly   contributes  to  some  particular  combinatione  m 

t  ^ireference  to  others. 

Ph.  1.  Many  bodies  of  different  kinds  will  readily  unite, 

\  Bid  form  one  body ;  but  there  are  others,  which  do  not 

[■*ftBily  combine;  thus  muriatic  acid  will  unite  with  lime. 
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but  water  will  sot  unite  with  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk). 
Tbouianda  of  instances  might  be  given^  in  whicli  two  dif- 
ferent bodies  enter  into  combination^  and  these  are  called 
cases  of  simple  affinity. 

Exp,  This  is  explained  in  the  same  manner  aa  ph.  by 
Qy  7?  B^  &c*  s^ct^  V.  being  of  the  same  class*  Now  sinoe 
the  theory  admits  of  great  differences^  not  only  in  tho 
forces  of  atoms,  but  also  in  the  extent  of  their  sphervlet { 
and,  since  the  different  atoms,  and  much  more  the  difiior^ 
ent  particles,  which  constitute  bodies,  will  conaequentljr 
collect  very  different  quantities  of  ethereal  matter  to  Qoa^ 
stitute  their  atmospherules,  which  will  be  aeeordinglj  of 
different  extents  and  densities,  and  in  the  case  of  partadoa 
more  accumulated  on  some  sides  than  on  others^  we 
shall  not  be  surprized  that  there  is  so  great  a  variety  of 
cases,  and  degrees  of  simple  afi&nity,  and  also  that  aoiM 
bodies  will  not,  in  common  circumstances,  unite  at  all  ^ 
for,  when  the  forces  of  the  atoms  or  particlea  axsid  the  ex<« 
tent  of  their  spherules  are  such,  that  they  cannot  kcin^ 
the  rtmospherules  of  thQ  one  to  enter  into,  and  in  Home 
degree  mix  with  the  oth^R>  nq  union  of  the  at}oiw  CNT 
pfurtielee  will  take  plaee^  and  we  then  9ay  theiQ  in  m 

affinity. 

Thus  suppose.  ABC,  {fg.  88.)  to  represent  a  partioteof 
water,  which  may  be  composed  of  two  etoms  of  hydrofen 
and  one  of  oxygen,  surrounded  with  its  atmosphervle^  md 
let  m  {Jig.  140  represent  an  atoant  of  son^e  othev  body. 
Now  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  the  absolute  force  of  tn^^ 
the  extent  of  its  spherules  wd  consequently  the  qtiaiMsty. 
and  extent  of  its  atcnospherule,  may  be  sueh,  as  that  if 
placed  sufficiently  near,  it  shall  attach  itself  to  ABC  vith 
greater  or  less  facility,  or  that  it  shall  not  combine  wiM^  it 
at  fJU  a^  iP  this  regpect  every  variety  of  degrees  in  cjona- 
binatloa  may  be  supposed.    Also  diflferent  tenqperatures. 
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vnU  affect  the  combination»y  lince  it  alters  the  atmosphe-^ 
roles. 

Ph.  2.  It  frequently  happens^  that  when  a  body  of  one 
kind  is  presented,  under  suitable  circumstances,  to  a  com« 
pound  body  of  another  kind,  it  unites  with  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  compound,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other;  thus 
if  water  be  added  to  a  compound  of  alcohol  and  camphor, 
the  water  unites  with  the  alcohol,  and  the  camphor  is  pre* 
cipitated ;  again,  if  to  muriate  of  magnesia  in  water,  pot- 
assabe  added,  the  potassa  will  unite  with  the  muriatic  acid^ 
and  remain  in  solution,  while  the  magnesia  is  excluded, 
and  iiaUs  to  the  bottom ;  in  like  manner,  if  to  a  solution  of 
the  nitrate  of  copper  a  piece  of  iron  be  presented,  the  ni- 
tric acid  will  unite  with  a  portion  of  the  iron,  and  the 
copper  will  be  deposited ;  similar  instances  are  innumera- 
ble, and  this  is  called  simple  elective  affinity,  in  which 
there  is  a  decomposition  of  the  compound,  and  a  new 
combination  formed. 

Mxp»  Since,  as  in  the  foregoing  phenomena,  it  may  fre- 
quently happen,  that  when  an  atom  or  particle  is  placed 
near  others  of  another  kind,  it  will  more  or  less  easily 
unite  with  them,  or  not  unite  at  all,  so  it  in  equally  easy 
to  see,  from  our  theory,  that  in  many  cases,  when  an  atom 
or  partide  unites  with  a  compound  body,  the  union  may 
more  easily  take  place,  and  be  more  intimately  effected 
wttb  the  one,  than  with  the  other  of  the  constituents,  on 
aeeount  of  the  difference  of  the  compounding  atoms  ;  and, 
the  new  atmospherules,  instead  of  enveloping  the  whole, 
as  a  distinct  particle,  may  only  involve  that  with  which  it 
Qitera  into  the  closest  connection,  the  other  is  therefore 
necessarily  excluded  with  a  portion  of  ethereal   matter 
forming  its  almospherule.     Thus  there  is  a  decomposition 
of  the  compound,  one  of  its  elements  is  liberated,  and  the 
fAket  entera  into  a  new  combination  with  the  body  which 
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Tend  pardcslar  csees.  wiick  viQ  be  cxplaiicd.    It 
be  obiciTed  that  the  acpantjcd  atim  wiD  hf  ^v«p.  14. 
&F  J0r/«  iL  be  IliniwD  crfT  widi  s  ilrgiTf  €if  icpHlHOB* 

Ph.  3.  When,  as  often  occon^  tke  bodf  |WMeu(led  to 
the  con^onod  as  in  tke  last  fJwiMiKnon,  doea  not  unte 
with  one  of  its  ekmentSy  totheeacdnaioo  cf  Ae  odKr,  yet 
if  the  body  pieieiited  be  fifst  combined  with  amae  oAer, 
and  the  compoond  thns  fbtmcd  be  now  pwacaicd  to  the 
other,  nnder  proper  ciraunstanccs,  an  exchange  of  de- 
ments will  frequently  result.      Thns,  neither  mnrialic 
acid,  nor  lime,  separately,  will  decompose  snlphate  of 
soda,  but  if  muriate  of  lime  be  presented  to  snlpiiale  of 
soda,  dissolved  in  water,  the  sul^oric  add  of  the  aoda 
will  unite  with  the  lime,  and  the  muriatic  acid  will  onite 
with  the  soda ;  the  sulphate  of  lime  now  fbnned  will  ftU 
to  the  bottom,  but  the  muriate  of  soda,  which  is  likewise 
formed,  will  remain  in  solution.   This  is  aometimea  called 
double  elective  affinity.    There  are  multitudes  of  instan- 
ces of  its  occurrence  as  well  as  of  those  in  ph.  1  and  2, 
and  in  many  cases  this  double  decompo^tion,  and  com- 
bination, does  not  take  place.    Also  temperature  has  con- 
siderable influence  in  these  changes. 

Exp.  That  a  substance,  as  muriatic  acid,  or  lime,  may 
not  be  capable  of  decomposing  a  compound,  as  snlphate 
of  soda,  appears  from  the  last  explanation ;  but  stiU  muri- 
atic acid  and  lime  may  unite  with  each  other,  and  the 
particles  of  this  compound,  viz,  muriate  of  lime,  may, 
from  the  change  which  has  occurred  in  its  conformation, 
composition,  and  atmospherule,  be  capable  of  entering 
Into  union  with  a  particle  of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  accord- 
ing to  what  was  noticed  in  the  two  preceding  explana- 
tions, and  the  union  may  be  such,  that  the  lime  and  sul- 
plua*ic  acid  Hhull  unite  to  the  exclusion  of  the  soda  and 
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muriatic  acid^  which  will  unite  and  be   separated  from 
the  mass^  as  pointed  out  before. 

For  at  the  instant  when  the  muriate  of  lime  and  the 
sulphate  of  soda  enter  into  combination^  it  will  depend  on 
the  forces^  spherules^  and  atmospherules  of  the  four  sub* 
stances,  viz.  soda,  lime,  sulphuric  acid,  and  muriatic  acid, 
whether  they  shall  be  enveloped  in  one  atmospherule,  so 
as  to  form  one  particle,  or  two  of  them,  from  their 
close  connection  shall  become  one  particle  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  others.  It  is  manifest  that  the  theory  favours 
a  great  variety  in  these  decompositions  and  combinations, 
which  evidently  will  be  greatly  modified  by  the  tempem- 
ture  of  the  solvent,  or  of  the  bodies. 

Ph.  4.  One  of  the  circumstances  requisite  for  the 
combination  of  atoms,  or  particles,  is,  that  they  should 
be  placed  in  apparent  contact,  that  is,  at  an  insensible 
distance. 

Exp.  For  first,  it  is  evident  from  the  theory,  that  the 
force  exerted  between  the  particles  of  bodies  at  a  sensible 
distance  must  be  so  very  minute,  that  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed capable  of  overcoming  small  obstacles,  which  may 
be  present;  such  as  adhesion  to  other  near  particles,  effects, 
of  caloric,  &c.  and  secondly  the  atmospherules,  surroimd- 
ing  the  particles,  not  only  oppose  the  union,  but  produce 
a  repulsive  force  tending  to  keep   them  asunder,  and 
hence  they  cannot  unite,  but  when  at  insensible  distances, 
and  under  such  circumstances,  that  they   can  penetrate 
each  other's  atmospherules,  so  as  to  be  involved  in  one 
atmospherule,  the  two  atoms  or  particles  in  that  case  will 
constitute  a  single  particle,  and  this  exhibits  the  true  ef- 
fect of  marked  chemical  composition,  in  which  we  may 
expect  that  the  nature   of    the  compound  will   greatly 
differ  from  that  of  either  of  its  constituents. 
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Ph.  5.  Some  bodies  unite  in  all  proportions;  as  sul- 
phuric acid  and  water,  or  alcohol  and  water. 

Exp,  In  this  case  one  particle  of  one  body  simply  co- 
heres to,  or  unites  with  one  or  more  of  the  other,  and  the 
particles  which  remain  in  excess,  of  the  one,  will  be  uni- 
formly diffused  among  these  combined  or  adhering  parti- 
cles, after  the  manner  in  which  the  gases  mix  together 
uniformly,  as  explained  ph.  22.  sect.  iv. ;  in  such  cases 
therefore  the  substances  will  combine  in  all  proportions^ 
Ph.  6.  Some  bodies  combine  in  all  proportions  within 
certain  limits,  beyond  which  there  is  no  farther  combi- 
nation. 

Thus  a  given  quantity  of  water  will  dissolre  any  quan- 
tity of  salt  to  a  certain  limit,  beyond  which  if  more  salt  be 
added  it  falls  to  the  bottom :  for  instance,  100  grains  of 
water  will  dissolve  any  quantity  of  common  salt  not  ex- 
ceeding 40  grains,  if  more  than  this  be  put  into  the  water, 
the'  excess  will  remzdn  in  its  solid  state,  not  being  dis- 
solved. 

JExp»  In  this  case,  as  in  the  last,  one  particle  of  one  body 
coheres  with  one  or  more  of  the  other ;  and  if  one  body,  for 
example  the  water,  be  in  excess,  its  uncombined  particles 
are  diffused  among  the  compounded  ones,  but  if  the  other 
vi%.  the  salt,  be  in  excess,  it  falls  to  the  bottom,  either  be- 
cause its  specific  gravity  is  too  great  for  it  to  be  suspend- 
ed or  to  mix,  as  in  ph.  5,  or  as  the  diflferent  gases,  pk.  22^ 
iecL  If.  or  from  some  other  circumstance  in  its  constitu- 
tioB  preventing  its  uniform  diffusion. 

Pb,  7«  When  bodies  combine  in  all  prc^rtions,  or  in 
all  proportions  within  certain  limits,  as  in  the  two  last 
cases,  the  combinations  are  easily  destroyed :  thus  alcohol 
is  separated  from  water,  and  water  from  sulphuric  aeid^  or 
from  salt,  by  heat  atone. 
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fjrp.  Tbit  indicales  a  weak  combination  or  coherence^ 
and  confirms  the  forgoing  explanations,  for,  under  these 
circomatanees,  it  is  easily  perceived,  that  when  an  inoreas* 
ed  quantity  of  caloric  is  presented,  the  ccrfiering  particles 
will  become  distinct,  each  becoming,  by  the  acquisitioii 
ot  ethereal  matter,  enveloped  in  its  own  atmospherule,  and 
that  which  is  most  easily  converted  into  vapour,  will  con- 
sequently be  expelled  in  the  state  of  gas  or  vapour. 

P«.  8.  Such  combinaticms  as  noticed  in  the  last  phe- 
nomenon, retain  sensibly  the  properties  of  the  compor 
neni  ingredients* 

£sf^.  This  also  will  follow  frcMn  the  want  of  intimate 
connection,  the  two  partides  not  being  completely  but 
r^thor  indistinctly  involved  in  the  same  atmospherules,  or 
at  least  are  easily  separated,  {pk.  7)  s^d  exhibit  the 
natural  pn>pertie8 ;  and  therefore  this,  and  the  three  fore-* 
going  explanations  corroborate  each  other. 

Ph.  9.  Sometimes  bodies  unite  in  one  proportion  only ; 
thns  one  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen,  will  unite  with 
tUrtynux  of  dilorine,  forming  muriatic  acid :  and  these 
substances  are  not  known  to  combine  in  any  other  ratio. 

Exp,  Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  when  the  com* 
poand  is  formed,  as  in  ph,  5  and  6,  that  is,  by  one  atom, 
or  a  fixed  number  of  atoms  of  the  one,  uniting  with  one, 
or  with  a  fixed  number  of  the  other,  (most  prcriiably  on9t 
with  one)  they  are  enveloped  completely  and  intiraajtely 
in  one  atmospherule,  in  consequence  of  this  the  union  ia 
BO  close,  and  distinct,  that  the  compound  ia  separated 
from  an  excess  of  either  of  its  compo«ient  parts^  or,  at 
least,  is  very  easily  discerned  as  a  different  substance,  and 
hence  they  oomhine  io  that  one  proportion  only :  in  thisi 
instance  equal  volumes  of  the  two  gases  unite,  and  if  there 
be  an  excess  of  either;  it  remains  uncomlnned,  and  in  a 
state  of  mixture. 
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Ph.  10.  Again,  various  bodies  unite  in  only  a  ttw  de- 
firute  proportions,  tlie  number  of  these  seldom  exceeds 
fire,  and  in  this  case,  one  of  the  combinations  brimg  form-^ 
ed,  as  in  the  last  phenomenon,  the  new  compound  under 
proper  circumstances  may  be  made  to  combine  in  like 
manner,  with  the  same  fixed  quantity  of  one  of  its  ele- 
ments, as  that  with  which  it  before  combined,  and  tlii» 
forms  a  second  proportion ;  this  again  sometimes  may  be 
put  into  such  a  condition,  as  to  unite  once  more  with  a 
like  portion  of  one  of  the  original  elements ;  in  this  way 
there  may  be  in  some  instances,  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  or  even 
a  sixth  compound  of  the  same  elements  obtwied,  yet  the 
number  seldom  amounts  to  six  or  even  to  five.  Thua- 
two  compounds  of  carbonic  acid  and  potassa  may  be  ob- 
tained, in  one  of  which  is  found  just  twice  as  much  dur- 
bonic  acid  as  in  the  others  the  weight  of  potass^  bdn|^ 
given. 

Ejqp.  The  explanation  of  this,  as  far  as  it  regards  the 
combinations,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding;  for  » 
single  combination  being  obtained,  the  new  body  may  be 
put  into  circumstances,  under  which,  with  one  of  the  ele» 
ments,  another  single  compound  may  be  formed;  anc^in 
some  cases  this  may  occur  a  third  time,  &c. — As  it  regards 
the  proportion,  it  is  evident,  that  the  new  compound, 
first  formed,  contains  the  same  number  of  particles  iThicli 
each  of  its  elements  contained  before  combination,  and 
that  consequently,  it  will  again  unite  with  the  same  Mfll^' 
bet ;  lis  will  be  more  clearly  seen  in  what  follows. 

-  «P0.  1 1;  When  bodies  unite  in  one  or  a  few  definite  p^- 
portions  only,  the  new  compounds  difier  excee<Kiigly  in 
their  properties  from  either  of  the  elements  which  pro»* 
Allied  the  combination. 

-  Thus  oxygen  and  sulphur  form  sulphuric  acid,  wfaidt 
fsVery  unlike  either  of  them. 


*  ■« 
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Exp.  When  two  atoms  or  particles  of  different  kinds 
unite  closely,  and  so  as  to  be  completely  enveloped  in  the 
flame  atraospherule,  it  is  to  be  expected,  that  tlie  sepa- 
rate elements,  and  the  new  particle,  will  differently  affect 
adjacent  bodies,  and  be  differently  affected  by  them,  that 
is  they  will  have  very  different  properties ;  and  this 
strengthens  the  explanations  of  tbe  two  preceding  phe- 
nomena. 

Ph.  12.  When  bodies  unite  in  different  definite  propor- 
tions, tbe  smallest  proportion  of  one  body  being  taken,  the 
other  proportions  are  exactly  twice,  thrice,  &c.  that  quan- 
tity in  almost  all  cases,  but  sometimes  one  and  one  half 
that  smallest  quantity  enters  into  one  of  the  combi- 
nations, and  possibly  there  may  be  other  proportions. 

Thus  carbonic  acid  contains  just  twice  as  much  oxygen 
ae  carbonic  oxide,  to  the  same  weight  of  carbon ;  and  sul- 
phuric acid  contains  just  three  times  as  much  oxygen  as 
the  hyposulphurous  acid  to  the  same  quantity  of  sul- 
phur ;  also  the  red  oxide  of  iron  contains  exactly  one 
and  a  half  times  as  much  oxygen  as  there  is  in  the  black 
oxide. 

Exp.  Conceive  in  the  composition,  for  instance,  of  car- 
bonic oxide,  that  one  atom  of  oxygen  combines  with  one 
or  more  of  carbon,  it  is  evident  that  there  will  be  formed 
as  many  particles  of  carbonic  oxide,  as  there  are  atoms  of 
oxygen  employed  ;  now  let  more  oxygen  be  presented  to 
the  oxide,  under  proper  circumstances,  a  new  combination 
can  be  effected,  and  the  quantity  of  oxygen  again  entering 
into  combination  must  just  equal  the  former  quantity ; 
either,  if  each  atom  of  the  oxide  combine  with  one  of  ox- 
ygen i  or,  (on  the  supposition  that  the  oxide  contains  two 
atoms  of  carbon  in  each  particle)  one  atom  of  oxygen 
uniting  with  the  oxide  separates  and  takes  to  itself  one 
atom  of  carbon,  leaving  a  like  particle  consisting  of  one 


Mtft  ft»e  iwnoMCanecii  of  die  case 
Fn^  14.  In  efwmical  aoian  the  lempenitiire  is  gumiBj 

Kxp.  Vfff  oo  the  combination  of  atoms^  or  |Milklraj 
tiM  Mtrty  formed  fontidftmEL  be  in  a  difleiuit  state  in 
fMip#et  t/>  the  atmoipheniles,  in  many  cases  lemiiiMg  m 
km  qfswtity  of  calorie  than  that  contained  in  both  of  llie 
Hr^  eomUoin^  portide%  and  sometimes,  ahhoagh  sMdm^ 
H  ffTMter  qaaittitjr;  the  temperaluie  is  ineicaacd  in  tke 
ifsl  CM»e^  and  dirnimt hed  in  the  second. 

Pn,  15*  (^omMnation  often  prodoces  a  ehai^  of  form ; 
that  solids  nmj  become  fluids,  and  llnids,  soKds. 

Kxp0  This  may  easily  occnr  accofding  to  the  thdoty,  as 
will  appear  from  a  consideration  of  the  forgoing  phMom*^ 
MA  (  And  evidently  the  resulting  form  will  dqpend  on  the 
•totns  which  combine,  and  the  ethereal  matter  which 
they  contain,  and  retidn  after  union. 


wr 


RiL  IT-  fiam  ik  mimlul  twiiifc.  JL  iL  -C  IV  JlKk  «r 
soi d» flBveml  ^.X.  T^H,  ia:.iif miABr*tihii%.^«lM«ii^ 

yMpefiiDiK:  tben  M  &.  iu  il  iL  4&C  «f  ^dir  tet^cillMk  wr 
jBrt  4v  ijUHiitiiipp  'v'iiicii  ^«*i£  crauluiK  ^r)di  41'  ^  iIm"  ^ii^ 
«BHi,  and  i.  r .  kc  ttit  cnuDizhiK  nf  xkr  «t«omid  mftiMli 

SnL  "v^  «BMa^  fiarnnitcL  or  unftrmiw  jonr  ^mr  <i(f  llir 


The  let  13k  ftSiff'vinr  ndhiiiff  n^mMWt  lix  m*  <ibNVW 


•to  =:  c        S(i4ft         »  =  r 
S4  =  A       Foftassa     49  =  iT 

Tloi  Ike  vciglit  igyicbcuigJ  by  tbe  nuimber  annexiNl  to 
SBjr  one  of  either  class  will  combine  with  that  of  any  «iit 
of  the  odwr  duB. 

Tlras  S!f  of  muriatic  acid  will  ^torate  28  of  linio^  or  Si 
of  soda,  Ac. 

£jip.  Since  each  of  the  first  class  will  cmnbiiic  with 
iT  =:  20,  of  the  second,  there  are  the  same  mimb^r  of 
combining  particles  in  each  of  those  weights  as  tht^re  art 
in  t^  according  to  the  foregoing  explanations  ;  and  store 
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kUrq  carbon  and  one  oxygen 5  and  either  of  theiBe.ia  cou- 
•istent  with  the  theory,  and  with  the  fidr^^oing  explaoatdooE^ 
aa  well  as  with  the  facts  themselves  $  and  similarly  the 
other  cases  may  be  shewn  to  agree  with  the  theory  and  to 
exhibit  its  probable  results ;  thus  in  respect  of  icoD^  ita 
black  oxide  being  formed,  two  of  its  atoms  uniting  with 
one  of  oxygen  will  form  the  red  oxide }  the  theory  itself 
will  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  in  some  cases  one 
atom  will  combine  with  two  atoms,  or  particles,,  more 
readily  than  one  with  one. 

Ph.  13.  When  bodies  combine,  the  specific  gravity  tg 
most  frequently,  but  not  always,  greater  than  tike  mean 
of  the  bodies^  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Esep.  This  we  might  expect  generally  to  arise  from  the 
union  of  particles,  their  natural  attractions  rendering 
them  more  compact,  but  sometimes  the  atoms  combining, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  be  such  as  to  pt^ 
duce  a  different  efSect. 

Ph.  14.  In  chemical  union  the  temperature  is  generally 
altered. 

Exp.  For  OD  the  combination  of  atoms.  Or  particles, 
the  newly  formed  particle  will  be  in  a  diflferent  state  in 
respect  to  the  atmospherules,  in  many  eases  requiring  a 
less  quantity  of  caloric  than  that  contained  in  both  of  the 
two  combining  particles,  and  sometimes,  although  seMoili^ 
a  greater  quantity;  the  temperature  is  increased  in  the 
ftrst  case,  and  diminished  in  the  second. 

Ph.  16.  Combination  often  produces  a  change  of  form ; 
thus  solids  may  become  fluids,  and  fluids,  solids. 

Exp.  This  may  easily  occur  according  to  the  tlieoty^  tuA 
will  appear  from  a  consideration  of  the  foregoing  phenom-^ 
maj  and  evidently  the  resultmg  form  will  depend  on  the 
atoms  which  combine,  and  tlie  ethereal  matter  ivhieh 
they  contain,  and  retain  after  union. 
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Ph.  16.  A  change  of  oolour  is  crften  prodaced  in  bodies 
1^  cheiroral  mnoii* 

Esp.  Since  colour  depends  on  the  texture  and  natnre 
of  the  bodies  which  reflect  light,  causing  them  to  reflect 
certain  sorts  most  copiously,  such  changes  ought  to  take 
place,  when  bodies  unite  chemically,  for  the  nature  and 
texture  of  the  body  is  generally  quite  changed. 

Ph.  17.  If  there  be  several  bodies  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  of 
one  class,  whose  quantities  are  a,  b,  r,  &c.  respectivdy 
and  also  several  A,  B',  C,  IX,  &c.  of  another  class,  whose 
quantities  are  a',  b'y  &,  &c.  those  of  the  one  class  being  ca- 
pable of  combining  with  those  of  the  other  in  definite 
proportions ;  then  if  a,  &,  c,  d,  &c.  of  the  first  class,  are 
just  the  quantities  which  will  combine  with  a*  of  the  se* 
cond,  and  b^,  c',  &c.  the  quantities  of  the  second  which 
will  combine  .with  the  quantity  a ;  then  any  one  of  the 
first,  will  exactly  saturate,  or  neutralize  any  one  of  the 
second. 

Thus  let  the  following  columns  represent  the  two  classes 
and  their  quantities. 

Phosphoric  acid  28  =  a.        Magnesia  20  =:  a' 

Muriatic  acid      37  =  b.        Lime         28  =  i' 

Sulphuric  acid     40  =  c.        Soda         32  =  C 

Nitric  acid  54  =  </.       Potassa     4R -si  d 

Barytes      78  =  d 
Then  the  weight  represented  by  the  number  annexed  to 
any  one  of  either  class  will  combine  with  that  of  any  one 
of  the  other  class. 

Thus  37  of  muriatic  acid  will  saturate  28  of  lime,  or  32 
of  soda,  Ac. 

Exp.  Since  each  of  the  first  class  will  combine  with 
iT  =  20,  of  the  second,  there  are  the  same  number  of 
combining  particles  in  each  of  those  weights  as  there  are 
in  a'  according  to  the  foregding  explanations  ;  and  siftce 


10(        rmfiutmSit^  MU^^^nna  m 

fMM^  /<M»v,  Mff  MittsK  ;tit;  ts^n  2M&  in:  tbe 
iS#N9^  r^.  t^tunMM^   m  3u^  m  Satm.  a. 
ai^|i!wili>y  r«v  th^  (ff«K#«rtfisif  ^hftoniiian. 

itiffj^.  mikm^  thlkwr^  ftrua  ^  IT-  aiMWEr  <if  iidiidk3r  k 

^.^  jw*t<  ^w*A.  I*  i«t  frt*  J   iwvw'  40  jpauos  of 

fptm^f^f  Mf4iAmd  m   Utl  KPAm  id  the  nilntr; 
>l^  K^M  <^  Mlf^lMtfie  add  win  im4  dccompoie 

ti0p,  hi  hn^  tlM;  deeMuprnti 
ffmm^  with  fn^^iiiff  tmt  m  the  nitric  arid  is  art  ftc^  it 
Hrttf  friitt  Mdblrfi;  t4^  iim  pMticlcn  of  the  oewlj  fnnicd 
Ifh^to,  lif  t/y  the  fC;mfiifiifH(  it 
ntih^  nfAtrtJUm,  m^en  to  two  or  more  of  theae:  aad 
iMft  will  tffUkni\y  more  or  left  present  a  barrier  to  the 
fHf^fmim  of  dseomposition« — Hence  a  larger  quantity  of 
•ttlpkttf  l<i  iM^id  is  requisite  to  separate  all  the  potassa. 

PMi  90.  Although  a  body  will  decompose  another  bjr 
UttUtftg  with  one  of  its  elements^  yet  sometimes  ihe  libe- 
ffitiid  element  willy  in  its  turn  partially  decompose  the 
n^W  body  I   thus  nitric  acid  w\ll  separate  potassa  from 
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sulphate  of  potassa,  and  on  the  contrary,  as  in  the  pw* 
ceding  phenomenon,  sulphuric  acid  will  decompose  the 
nitrate  of  potassa. 

Esp.  Obsenring  that  nitric,  as  well  as  snlphoric  add, 
will  unite  with  potassa,  and  although  one  particle  of  nitric 
acid  might  be  incapable  of  separating  a  particle  of  potassa 
£rom  its  combination  with  sulphuric  acid,  yet  when  aided 
by  the  presence  of  other  particles  of  the  acid  it  may  suc«> 
ceed  in  producing  this  effect,  and  thus  some  portion  of 
the  sulphate  may  be  decomposed,  and  the  two  salts  remain 
together  as  in  the  preceding  explanation. 

Ph.  21.  When  a  body  decomposes  another,  and  is  pre- 
sented in  exact  proportion  as  stated  {ph.  19,)  then  if  the 
new  compound,  or  the  body  liberated,  be  insolable,  a 
complete  decomposition  generally  takes  place,  especially 
when  the  insoluble  body  has  great  specific  gravity,  so  as 
speedily  to  descend  in  the  liquid. 

Exp.  That  the  new  compound,  or  even  the  liberated 
body,  may  happen  to  be  an  insoluble  body  in  some  cases, 
we  collect  from  ph.  15.  and,  this,  being  separated  front 
the  liquid,  leaves  the  remaining  mixture  at  liberty  to  act 
as  before,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  two  last 
phenomena,  hence  the  process  may  be  continued  till  tlie 
decomposition  is  complQte. 

Ph.  22.  The  like  will  happen  commonly  when  the  new 
compound,  or  even  the  body  liberated,  assumes  the  elastic'^ 
form,  and  consequently  rises,  as  a  gas  or  vapour. 

Exp.  This  is  explained  as  the  last,  the  obstacle  W* 
the  process  of  decomposition  being  removed  in  eonse«V| 
quence  of  its  elasticity,  as  before  it  was  by  means  of  its  < 
specific  gravity. 

Ph.  23.  The  effects  of  light,  caloric,  and  the  electric  • 
fluid,  bavf  great  influence  on  affinity,  sometimes  promot'**^ » 
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each  of  the  second  class  will  combine  with  a  =  28  of  the 
first;  each  of  these  also  contains  the  same'namber  of  com- 
bining particles,  with  each  other,  and  with  those  of- the 
first  class,  and  hence  any  two  are  in  the  proper  propor^ 
tions  to  combine,  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  compound 
agreeably  to  the  preceding  phenomena  and  explanations. 

Ph.  18.  When  two  neutral  salts  decompose  each  other, 
as  muriate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  soda,  given  as  an  ex- 
ample in  ph.  3,  the  new  salts  are  also  neutral. 

Expn  This  follows  from  ph.  17*  above,  of  which  it  is 
but  a  particular  case. 

Ph.  19.  When  a  body  decomposes  a  compound,  to 
which  it  is  presented,  as  in  ph.  3,  and  exactly  the  pro- 
per quantity  for  the  complete  decomposition  is  employed, 
it  very  frequently  occurs,  that  only  a  partial  decomposition 
takes  place :  thus  sulphuric  acid,  presented  to  nitrate  of 
potassa,  unites  with  the  potassa  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
nitric  acid,  which  is  set  free  ;  now  40  grains  of  sulpharic 
acid  will  just  suffice  to  saturate  48  grains  of  potassa,  the 
quantity  contained  in  102  grains  of  the  nitrate;  yet  the 
40  grains  of  sulphuric  acid  will  not  decompose  the  102 
gndns  of  nitrate  of  potassa. 

Exp.  At  first  the  decomposition  may  be  supposed  to 
proceed  with  facility,  but  as  the  nitric  acid  is  set  free,  it 
may  still  adhere  to  the  particles  of  the  newly  formed  sul- 
phate, or  to  the  remaining  sulphuric  acid,  or  to  the  wator 
of  the  solution,  or  even  to  two  or  more  of  these :  and 
tins  mil  evidently  more  or  less  present  a  barrier  to  the 
progress  of  decomposition. — Hence  a  larger  quantity  <rf 
sulphuric  acid  is  requisite  to   separate  all  the  potassa. 

Ph.  20.  Although  a  body  will  decompose  another  by 
uniting  with  one  of  its  elements,  yet  sometimes  the  libe- 
rated element  will,  in  its  turn  partially  decompose  the 
new  body:   thus  nitric  acid  w\ll  separate  potassa  from 
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sulphate  of  potasw,  and  on  the  contrary,  as  in  the  pfie* 
ceding  phenomenon,  sulphuric  acid  will  decompose  the 
nitrate  of  potassa. 

Esp.  Obsenring  that  nitric,  as  well  as  snlphoric  acid, 
will  unite  with  potassa,  and  although  one  particle  of  nitric 
acid  might  be  incapable  of  separating  a  particle  of  potassa 
£rom  its  combination  with  sulphuric  acid,  yet  when  aided 
by  the  presence  of  other  particles  of  the  acid  it  may  8uc«> 
ceed  in  producing  this  effect,  and  thus  some  portion  of 
the  sulphate  may  be  decomposed,  and  the  two  salts  remain 
together  as  in  the  preceding  explanation. 

Ph.  21.  When  a  body  decomposes  another,  and  is  pre- 
sented in  exact  proportion  as  stated  {ph.  19,)  then  if  the 
new  compound,  or  the  body  liberated,  be  insoluble,  a 
complete  decomposition  generally  takes  place,  especially 
when  the  insoluble  body  has  great  specific  gravity,  so  as 
speedily  to  descend  in  the  liquid. 

Exp.  That  the  new  compound,  or  even  the  liberated 
body,  may  happen  to  be  an  insoluble  body  in  some  cases, 
we  collect  from  ph.  15.  and,  this,  being  separated  front 
die  liquid,  leaves  the  remaining  mixture  at  liberty  to  act 
as  before,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  two  last 
phenomena,  hence  the  process  may  be  continued  till  tlie 
decomposition  is  complqte. 

Ph.  22.  The  like  will  happen  commonly  when  the  new 
compound,  or  even  the  body  liberated,  assumes  the  elastic'v 
form,  and  consequently  rises,  as  a  gas  or  vapour. 

Exp.  This  is  explained  as  the  last,  the  obstacle  tb^- 
the  process  of  decomposition  being  removed  in  eonse«'i 
quence  of  its  elasticity,  as  before  it  was  by  means  of  its  < 
specific  gravity. 

Ph.  23.  The  effects  of  light,  caloric,  and  the  electric- 
fluid,  havf  great  influence  on  affinity,  sometimes  promot*^' » 
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each  of  the  second  class  will  combine  with  a  =  28  of  the 
first;  each  of  these  also  contains  the  same'namber  of  com- 
bining particles,  with  each  other,  and  with  those  of  ^  the 
first  class,  and  hence  any  two  are  in  the  proper  propor- 
tions to  combine,  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  compound 
agreeably  to  the  preceding  phenomena  and  explanations. 

Ph.  18.  When  two  neutral  salts  decompose  each  other, 
as  muriate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  soda,  given  as  an  ex- 
ample in  ph»  3,  the  new  salts  are  also  neutral. 

Esp.  This  follows  from  ph.  VJ.  above,  of  which  it  is 
but  a  particular  case. 

Ph.  19.  When  a  body  decomposes  a  compound,  to 
which  it  is  presented,  as  in  ph.  3,  and  exactly  the  pro- 
per quantity  for  the  complete  decomposition  is  emplojred, 
it  very  frequently  occurs,  that  only  a  partial  decomposition 
takes  place :  thus  sulphuric  acid,  presented  to  nitrate  of 
potassa,  unites  with  the  potassa  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
nitric  acid,  which  is  set  free  ;  now  40  grains  of  sulphmic 
acid  will  just  suffice  to  saturate  48  grains  of  potassa,  the 
quantity  contained  in  102  grains  of  the  nitrate;  yet  the 
40  grains  of  sulphuric  acid  will  not  decompose  the  102 
grains  of  nitrate  of  potassa. 

Exp.  At  first  the  decomposition  may  be  supposed  to 
proceed  with  facility,  but  as  the  nitric  acid  is  set  free,  it 
may  still  adhere  to  the  particles  of  the  newly  formed  sul- 
phate, or  to  the  remaining  sulphuric  acid,  or  to  the  water 
of  the  solution,  or  even  to  two  or  more  of  these :  and 
this  will  evidently  more  or  less  present  a  barrier  to  the 
progress  of  decomposition. — Hence  a  larger  quantity  <rf 
sulphuric  acid  is  requisite  to   separate  all  the  potassa. 

Ph.  20.  Although  a  body  will  decompose  another  by 
uniting  with  one  of  its  elements,  yet  sometimes  the  libe- 
rated element  will,  in  its  turn  partially  decompose  the 
new  body:   thus  nitric  acid  w\ll  separate  potassa  from 
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sulphate  of  potassa,  and  on  the  contrary,  as  in  the  pw* 
ceding  phenomenon,  sulphuric  acid  will  decompose  the 
nitrate  of  potassa. 

Esp.  Obsenring  that  nitric,  as  well  as  snlphoric  acid, 
will  unite,  with  potassa,  and  although  one  particle  of  nitrie 
acid  might  be  incapable  of  separating  a  particle  of  potassa 
£rom  its  combination  with  sulphuric  acid,  yet  when  aided 
by  the  presence  of  other  particles  of  the  acid  it  may  8uc«> 
ceed  in  producing  this  effect,  and  thus  some  portion  of 
the  sulphate  may  be  decomposed,  and  the  two  salts  remain 
together  as  in  the  preceding  explanation. 

Ph.  21.  When  a  body  decomposes  anodier,  and  is  pre- 
sented in  exact  proportion  as  stated  {ph.  19,)  then  if  the 
new  compound,  or  the  body  liberated,  be  insolable,  a 
complete  decomposition  generally  takes  place,  especially 
when  the  insoluble  body  has  great  specific  gravity,  so  as 
speedily  to  descend  in  the  liquid. 

Exp.  That  the  new  compound,  or  even  the  liberated 
body,  may  happen  to  be  an  insoluble  body  in  some  cases, 
we  collect  from  ph.  15.  and,  this,  being  separated  front 
die  liquid,  leaves  the  remaining  mixture  at  liberty  to  act 
as  before,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  two  last 
phenomena,  hence  the  process  may  be  continued  till  the 
decomposition  is  complQte. 

Ph.  22.  The  like  will  happen  commonly  when  the  new 
compound,  or  even  the  body  liberated,  assumes  the  elastic'^ 
form,  and  consequently  rises,  as  a  gas  or  vapour. 

Exp.  This  is  explained  as  the  last,  the  obstacle  tb^< 
the  process  of  decomposition  being  removed  in  eonse«'i 
quence  of  its  elasticity,  as  before  it  was  by  means  of  its  < 
specific  gravity. 

Ph.  23.  The  effects  of  light,  caloric,  and  the  electric ^ 
fluid,  have  great  influence  on  affinity,  sometimes  promot-^  > 

'  K 
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each  of  the  second  class  will  combine  with  a  =:  28  of  the 
first;  each  of  these  also  contains  the  same'namber  of  com- 
bining particles,  with  each  other,  and  with  those  et'  the 
first  class,  and  hence  any  two  are  in  the  proper  propor- 
tions to  combine,  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  compoand 
agreeably  to  the  preceding  phenomena  and  explanations. 

Ph.  18.  When  two  neutral  salts  decompose  each  other, 
as  muriate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  soda,  given  as  an  ex- 
ample in  ph.  3,  the  new  salts  are  also  neutral. 

Exp.  This  follows  from  ph.  17*  above,  of  which  it  is 
but  a  particular  case. 

Ph.  19.  When  a  body  decomposes  a  compoand,  to 
which  it  is  presented,  as  in  ph.  3,  and  exactly  the  pro- 
per quantity  for  the  complete  decomposition  is  emplojred, 
it  very  frequently  occurs,  that  only  a  partial  decomposition 
takes  place  :  thus  sulphuric  acid,  presented  to  nitrate  of 
potassa,  unites  with  the  potassa  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
nitric  acid,  which  is  set  free  ;  now  40  grains  of  sulpharic 
acid  will  just  suffice  to  saturate  48  grains  of  potassa,  the 
quantity  contained  in  102  grains  of  the  nitrate;  yet  the 
40  grains  of  sulphuric  acid  will  not  decompose  the  102 
grains  of  nitrate  of  potassa. 

Exp.  At  first  the  decomposition  may  be  supposed  to 
proceed  with  facility,  but  as  the  nitric  acid  is  set  free,  it 
may  still  adhere  to  the  particles  of  the  newly  formed  sul- 
phate, or  to  the  remaining  sulphuric  acid,  or  to  the  water 
of  the  solution,  or  even  to  two  or  more  of  these :  and 
this  will  evidently  more  or  less  present  a  barrier  to  the 
progress  of  decomposition. — Hence  a  larger  quantity  oi 
sulphuric  acid  is  requisite  to   separate  all  the  potassa. 

Ph.  20.  Although  a  body  will  decompose  another  by 
uniting  with  one  of  its  elements,  yet  sometimes  the  libe- 
rated element  will,  in  its  turn  partially  decompose  the 
new  body:   thus  nitric  acid  w\ll  separate  potassa  from 
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sulphate  of  potassa,  and  on  the  contrary,  as  in  the  pfie* 
cedmg  phenomenon,  sulphuric  acid  will  decompose  the 
nitrate  of  potassa. 

Esp.  Observing  that  nitric,  as  well  as  snlpharic  add, 
will  unite  with  potassa,  and  although  one  particle  of  nitric 
acid  might  be  incapable  of  separating  a  particle  of  potassa 
£rom  its  combination  with  sulphuric  acid,  yet  when  aided 
by  the  presence  of  other  particles  of  the  acid  it  may  suc«> 
ceed  in  producing  this  effect,  and  thus  some  portion  of 
the  sulphate  may  be  decomposed,  and  the  two  salts  remain 
together  as  in  the  preceding  explanation. 

Ph.  21.  When  a  body  decomposes  another,  and  is  pre- 
sented in  exact  proportion  as  stated  (ph.  19,)  then  if  the 
new  compound,  or  the  body  liberated,  be  insolnble,  a 
complete  decomposition  generally  takes  place,  especially 
when  the  insoluble  body  has  great  specific  gravity,  so  as 
qpeedily  to  descend  in  the  liquid. 

Exp.  That  the  new  compound,  or  even  the  liberated 
body^  may  happen  to  be  an  insoluble  body  in  some  cases, 
we  collect  from  ph.  15.  and,  this,  being  separated  front 
die  liquid,  leaves  the  remaining  mixture  at  liberty  to  act 
as  before,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  two  last 
phenomena,  hence  the  process  may  be  continued  till  tlie 
decomposition  is  complQte. 

Ph.  22.  The  like  will  happen  commonly  when  the  new 
compound,  or  even  the  body  liberated,  assumes  the  elastic^ 
form,  and  consequently  rises,  as  a  gas  or  vapour. 

Exp.  This  is  explained  as  the  last,  the  obstacle  tb^^ 
the  process  of  decomposition  being  removed  in  eonse*'i 
quence  of  its  elasticity,  as  before  it  was  by  means  of  its « 
specific  gravity. 

Ph.  23.  The  effects  of  light,  caloric,  and  the  electric* 
fluid,  have  great  influence  on  affinity,  sometimes  promot-^^^ 
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each  of  the  second  class  will  combine  with  a  =  28  of  tlie 
first;  each  of  these  also  contains  the  same  namber  of  com- 
bining particles,  with  each  other,  and  with  those  ettbe 
first  class,  and  hence  any  two  are  in  the  proper  propor- 
tions to  combine,  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  compoand 
agreeably  to  the  preceding  phenomena  and  explanations. 

Ph.  18.  When  two  neutral  salts  decompose  each  other, 
as  muriate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  soda,  given  as  an  ex- 
ample in  ph.  3,  the  new  salts  are  also  neutral. 

Exp.  This  follows  from  ph.  !?•  above,  of  which  it  is 
but  a  particular  case. 

Ph.  19.  When  a  body  decomposes  a  compoand,  to 
which  it  is  presented,  as  in  ph.  3,  and  exactly  the  pro- 
per quantity  for  the  complete  decomposition  is  employed, 
it  very  frequently  occurs,  that  only  a  partial  decomposition 
takes  place  :  thus  sulphuric  acid,  presented  to  nitrate  of 
potassa,  unites  with  the  potassa  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
nitric  acid,  which  is  set  free  ;  now  40  grains  of  sulphmic 
acid  will  just  suffice  to  saturate  48  grains  of  potassa,  the 
quantity  contained  in  102  grains  of  the  nitrate ;  yet  the 
40  grains  of  sulphuric  acid  will  not  decompose  the  102 
grains  of  nitrate  of  potassa. 

Exp.  At  first  the  decomposition  may  be  supposed  to 
proceed  with  facility,  but  as  the  nitric  acid  is  set  free,  it 
may  still  adhere  to  the  particles  of  the  newly  formed  sul- 
phate, or  to  the  remaining  sulphuric  acid,  or  to  the  water 
of  the  solution,  or  even  to  two  or  more  of  these :  and 
this  will  evidently  more  or  less  present  a  barrier  to  the 
progress  of  decomposition. — Hence  a  larger  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  requisite  to   separate  all  the  potassa. 

Ph.  20.  Although  a  body  will  decompose  another  by 
uniting  with  one  of  its  elements,  yet  sometimes  the  libe- 
rated element  will,  in  its  turn  partially  decompose  the 
new  body:   thus  nitric  acid  w\ll  separate  potassa  from 
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sulphate  of  potassa,  and  on  the  contrary,  as  in  the  pit* 
ceding  phenomenon,  sulphuric  acid  will  decompose  fhe 
nitrate  of  potassa. 

Esp.  Obsenring  that  nitric,  as  well  as  snlphoric  acid, 
will  unite  with  potassa,  and  although  one  particle  of  nitrie 
acid  might  be  incapable  of  separating  a  particle  of  potassa 
£rom  its  combination  with  sulphuric  acid,  yet  when  aided 
by  the  presence  of  other  particles  of  the  acid  it  may  suc«> 
ceed  in  producing  this  effect,  and  thus  some  portion  of 
the  sulphate  may  be  decomposed,  and  the  two  salts  remain 
together  as  in  the  preceding  explanation. 

Ph.  21,  When  a  body  decomposes  another,  and  is  pre- 
sented in  exact  proportion  as  stated  (ph.  19,)  then  if  the 
new  compound,  or  the  body  liberated,  be  insolable,  a 
complete  decomposition  generally  takes  place,  especially 
when  the  insoluble  body  has  great  specific  gravity,  so  as 
qpeedily  to  descend  in  the  liquid. 

Exp,  That  the  new  compound,  or  even  the  liberated 
body^  may  happen  to  be  an  insoluble  body  in  some  cases, 
we  collect  from  ph.  15.  and,  this,  being  separated  front 
die  liquid,  leaves  the  remaining  mixture  at  liberty  to  act 
as  before,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  two  last 
phenomena,  hence  the  process  may  be  continued  till  tlie 
decomposition  is  complQte. 

Ph.  22.  The  like  will  happen  commonly  when  the  new 
compound,  or  even  the  body  liberated,  assumes  the  elastic'-^ 
form,  and  consequently  rises,  as  a  gas  or  vapour. 

Exp.  This  is  explained  as  the  last,  the  obstacle  tb'* 
the  process  of  decomposition  being  removed  in  eonse^'^ 
quence  of  its  elasticity,  as  before  it  was  by  means  of  its  <" 
specific  gravity. 

Ph.  23.  The  effects  of  light,  caloric,  and  the  electric ^ 
fluid,  havf  great  influence  on  affinity,  sometimes  promot-^^  > 
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each  of  the  second  class  will  combine  with  a  =  28  of  the 
first;  each  of  these  also  contains  the  same  namber  of  com- 
bining particles,  with  each  other,  and  with  those  ct'  the 
first  class,  and  hence  any  two  are  in  the  proper  propor- 
tions to  combine,  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  compound 
agreeably  to  the  preceding  phenomena  and  explanationB. 

Ph.  18.  When  two  neutral  salts  decompose  each  other, 
as  muriate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  soda,  given  aa  an  ex- 
ample in  ph.  3,  the  new  salts  are  also  neutral. 

Exp.  This  follows  from  ph.  17*  above,  of  which  it  is 
but  a  particular  case. 

Ph.  19.  When  a  body  decomposes  a  compound,  to 
which  it  is  presented,  as  in  ph.  3,  and  exactly  the  pro- 
per quantity  for  the  complete  decomposition  is  emplojred, 
it  very  frequently  occurs,  that  only  a  partial  decomposition 
takes  place :  thus  sulphuric  acid,  presented  to  nitrate  of 
potassa,  unites  with  the  potassa  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
nitric  acid,  which  is  set  free  ;  now  40  grains  of  sulpharic 
acid  will  just  suffice  to  saturate  48  grains  of  potassa,  the 
quantity  contained  in  102  grains  of  the  nitrate;  yet  the 
40  grains  of  sulphuric  acid  will  not  decompose  the  102 
grains  of  nitrate  of  potassa. 

Exp.  At  first  the  decomposition  may  be  supposed  to 
proceed  with  facility,  but  as  the  nitric  acid  is  set  free,  it 
may  still  adhere  to  the  particles  of  the  newly  formed  sul- 
phate, or  to  the  remaining  sulphuric  acid,  or  to  the  water 
of  the  solution,  or  even  to  two  or  more  of  these :  and 
this  will  evidently  more  or  less  present  a  barrier  to  the 
progress  of  decomposition, — Hence  a  larger  quantity  at 
sulphuric  acid  is  requisite  to   separate  all  the  potassa. 

Ph.  20.  Although  a  body  will  decompose  another  by 
uniting  with  one  of  its  elements,  yet  sometimes  the  libe- 
rated element  will,  in  its  turn  partially  decompose  the 
new  body:   thus  nitric  acid  w\ll  separate  potassa  from 
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sulphate  of  potassa,  and  on  the  contrary,  as  in  the  pw* 
ceduig  phenomenon,  sulphuric  acid  will  decompose  the 
nitrate  of  potassa. 

Exp.  Observing  that  nitric,  as  well  as  snlphoric  acid, 
will  unite  with  potassa,  and  although  one  particle  of  nitric 
acid  might  be  incapable  of  separating  a  particle  of  potassa 
£rom  its  combination  with  sulphuric  acid,  yet  when  aided 
by  the  presence  of  other  particles  of  the  acid  it  may  suc« 
ceed  in  producing  this  effect,  and  thus  some  portion  of 
the  sulphate  may  be  decomposed,  and  the  two  salts  remain 
together  as  in  the  preceding  explanation. 

Ph.  21.  When  a  body  decomposes  another,  and  is  pre- 
sented in  exact  proportion  as  stated  {ph,  19,)  then  if  the 
new  compound,  or  the  body  liberated,  be  insoluble,  a 
complete  decomposition  generally  takes  place,  especially 
when  the  insoluble  body  has  great  specific  gravity,  so  as 
qpeedily  to  descend  in  the  liquid. 

Exp.  That  the  new  compound,  or  even  the  liberated 
body^  may  happen  to  be  an  insoluble  body  in  some  cases, 
we  collect  from  ph.  15.  and,  this,  being  separated  front 
die  liquid,  leaves  the  remaining  mixture  at  liberty  to  act 
as  before,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  two  last 
phenomena,  hence  the  process  may  be  continued  till  tlie 
decomposition  is  complQte. 

Ph.  22.  The  like  will  happen  commonly  when  the  new 
compound,  or  even  the  body  liberated,  assumes  the  elastic  > 
form,  and  consequently  rises,  as  a  gas  or  vapour. 

Exp.  This  is  explained  as  the  last,  the  obstacle  tb'- 
the  process  of  decomposition  being  removed  in  conse^'ii 
quence  of  its  elasticity,  as  before  it  was  by  means  of  its  ^ 
specific  gravity. 

Ph.  23.  The  effects  of  light,  caloric,  and  the  electric 
fluid,  have  great  influence  on  affinity,  sometimes  promot*^'  > 
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each  of  the  second  class  will  combine  with  a  =  28  of  the 
first;  each  of  these  also  contains  the  same  namber  of  com- 
bining particles,  with  each  other,  and  with  those  ot-  the 
first  class,  and  hence  any  two  are  in  the  proper  propor- 
tions to  combine,  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  compoand 
agreeably  to  the  preceding  phenomena  and  explanations. 

Ph.  18.  When  two  neutral  salts  decompose  each  other, 
as  muriate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  soda,  given  aa  an  ex- 
ample in  ph.  3,  the  new  salts  are  also  neutral. 

Exp.  This  follows  from  ph.  17*  above,  of  which  it  is 
but  a  particular  case. 

Ph.  19.  When  a  body  decomposes  a  compound,  to 
which  it  is  presented,  as  in  ph.  3,  and  exactly  the  pro- 
per quantity  for  the  complete  decomposition  is  emplojred, 
it  very  frequently  occurs,  that  only  a  partial  decomposition 
takes  place :  thus  sulphuric  acid,  presented  to  nitrate  of 
potassa,  unites  with  the  potassa  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
nitric  acid,  which  is  set  free  ;  now  40  grains  of  sulpharic 
acid  will  just  suffice  to  saturate  48  grains  of  potassa,  the 
quantity  contained  in  102  grains  of  the  nitrate;  yet  the 
40  grains  of  sulphuric  acid  will  not  decompose  the  102 
gnuns  of  nitrate  of  potassa. 

Exp,  At  first  the  decomposition  may  be  supposed  to 
proceed  with  facility,  but  as  the  nitric  acid  is  set  free,  it 
may  still  adhere  to  the  particles  of  the  newly  formed  sul- 
phate, or  to  the  remaining  sulphuric  acid,  or  to  the  wator 
of  the  solution,  or  even  to  two  or  more  of  these :  and 
this  will  evidently  more  or  less  present  a  barrier  to  the 
progress  of  decomposition. — Hence  a  larger  quantity  at 
sulphuric  acid  is  requisite  to   separate  all  the  potassa. 

Ph.  20.  Although  a  body  will  decompose  another  by 
uniting  with  one  of  its  elements,  yet  sometimes  the  libe- 
rated element  will,  in  its  turn  partially  decompose  the 
new  body:   thus  nitric  acid  w\ll  separate  potassa  from 
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sulphate  of  poUsw,  and  on  the  contrary,  as  in  the  pw* 
ceding  phenomenon,  sulphuric  acid  will  decompose  the 
nitrate  of  potassa. 

Esp.  Obsenring  that  nitric,  as  well  as  snlphoric  add, 
will  unite  with  potassa,  and  although  one  particle  of  nitric 
acid  might  be  incapable  of  separating  a  particle  of  potasta 
£rom  its  combination  with  sulphuric  acid,  yet  when  aided 
by  the  presence  of  other  particles  of  the  acid  it  may  suc«> 
ceed  in  producing  this  effect,  and  thus  some  portion  of 
the  sulphate  may  be  decomposed,  and  the  two  salts  remain 
together  as  in  the  preceding  explanation. 

Ph.  21.  When  a  body  decomposes  anodier,  and  is  pre- 
sented in  exact  proportion  as  stated  {ph.  19,)  then  if  the 
new  compound,  or  the  body  liberated,  be  insoluble,  a 
complete  decomposition  generally  takes  place,  especially 
when  the  insoluble  body  has  great  specific  gravity,  so  as 
qpeedily  to  descend  in  the  liquid. 

Exp.  That  the  new  compound,  or  even  the  liberated 
body,  may  happen  to  be  an  insoluble  body  in  some  cases, 
we  collect  from  ph.  15.  and,  this,  being  separated  front 
the  liquid,  leaves  the  remaining  mixture  at  liberty  to  act 
as  before,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  two  last 
phenomena,  hence  the  process  may  be  continued  till  tlie 
decomposition  is  complQte. 

Ph.  22.  The  like  will  happen  commonly  when  the  new 
compound,  or  even  the  body  liberated,  assumes  the  elastic'; 
form,  and  consequently  rises,  as  a  gas  or  vapour. 

Exp.  This  is  explained  as  the  last,  the  obstacle  tb^« 
the  process  of  decomposition  being  removed  in  conse^i 
quence  of  its  elasticity,  as  before  it  was  by  means  of  its  ^ 
specific  gravity. 

Ph.  23,  The  effects  of  light,  caloric,  and  the  electric* 
fluid,  have  great  influence  on  affinity,  sometimes  promot*^-  > 
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each  of  the  second  class  will  combine  with  a  =  38  of  the 
first;  each  of  these  also  contains  the  same  number  of  com- 
bining particles,  with  each  other,  and  with  those  of'  the 
first  class,  and  hence  any  two  are  in  the  proper  pn^r- 
tions  to  combine,  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  compoond 
agreeably  to  the  preceding  phenomena  and  explanationE. 

Ph.  18.  When  two  neutral  salts  decompose  each  other, 
as  muriate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  soda,  given  as  an  ex- 
ample in  ph.  3,  the  new  salts  are  also  neutral. 

Esp.  This  follows  from  ph.  17-  above^  of  whidb  it  is 
but  a  particular  case. 

Pa.  19.  When  a  body  decomposes  a  compound,  to 
which  it  is  presented,  as  in  ph.  3,  and  exactly  the  pro- 
per quantity  for  the  complete  decomposition  is  employed, 
it  very  frequently  occurs,  that  only  a  partial  decomposition 
takes  place :  thus  sulphuric  acid,  presented  to  nitrate  of 
potassa,  unites  with  the  potassa  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
nitric  acid,  which  is  set  free  ;  now  40  grains  of  snlpharic 
acid  will  just  suffice  to  saturate  48  grains  of  potassa,  the 
quantity  contained  in  102  grains  of  the  nitrate;  yet  the 
40  grains  of  sulphuric  acid  will  not  decompose  the  103 
grains  of  nitrate  of  potassa. 

Exp.  At  first  the  decomposition  may  be  supposed  to 
proceed  with  facility,  but  as  the  nitric  acid  is  set  free,  it 
may  still  adhere  to  the  particles  of  the  newly  formed  sal- 
phate,  or  to  the  remaining  sulphuric  acid,  or  to  the  water 
of  the  solution,  or  even  to  two  or  more  of  these :  and 
this  will  evidently  more  or  less  present  a  barrier  to  the 
progress  of  decomposition. — Hence  a  larger  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  requisite  to   separate  all  the  potassa. 

Ph.  20.  Although  a  body  will  decompose  another  by 
uniting  with  one  of  its  elements,  yet  sometimes  the  libe- 
rated element  will,  in  its  turn  partially  decompose  the 
new  body:   thus  nitric  acid  w\ll  separate  potassa  from 
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sdphale  of  potMSJ^  and  on  the  contrary,  as  in  the  pve* 
ceding  phenomenon,  sulphuric  acid  will  decompoee  the 
nitrate  of  potasMu 

Esp.  Obsenring  that  nitric,  as  well  as  snlphnric  add, 
will  unite  with  potaasa,  and  although  one  particle  of  nitric 
acid  might  be  incapable  of  separating  a  particle  of  potasaa 
from  its  combination  with  sulphuric  acid,  yet  when  aided 
by  the  presence  of  other  particles  of  the  acid  it  may  snc^ 
ceed  in  producing  this  effect,  and  thus  some  portion  of 
the  sulphate  may  be  decomposed,  and  the  two  salts  remain 
together  as  in  the  preceding  explanation. 

Ph.  21.  When  a  body  decomposes  another,  and  is  pre* 
sented  in  exact  proportion  as  stated  {ph.  19,)  then  if  the 
new  compound,  or  the  body  liberated,  be  insoluble,  a 
complete  decomposition  generally  takes  place,  especially 
when  the  insoluble  body  has  great  specific  gravity,  so  at 
speedily  to  descend  in  the  liquid. 

Exp.  That  the  new  compound,  or  even  the  liberated 
body,  may  happen  to  be  an  insoluble  body  in  some  cases, 
we  collect  from  ph,  15.  and,  this,  being  separated  front 
the  liquid,  leaves  the  remaining  mixture  at  liberty  to  act 
as  before,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  two  last 
phenomena,  hence  the  process  may  be  continued  till  the 
decomposition  is  complQte. 

Ph.  22.  The  like  will  happen  commonly  when  the  new 
compound,  or  even  the  body  liberated,  assumes  the  elasflicv^ 
form,  and  consequently  rises,  as  a  gas  or  vapour. 

Exp.  This  is  explained  as  the  last,  the  obstacle  tb^- 
the  process  of  decomposition  being  removed  in  conae^*( 
quence  of  its  elasticity,  as  before  it  was  by  means  of  its  ^ 
specific  gravity. 

Ph.  23.  The  effects  of  light,  caloric,  and  the  electric  • 
fluid,  have  great  influence  on  affinity,  sometimes  promot*- » 
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each  of  the  second  class  will  combine  with  a  =  38  of  the 
first;  each  of  these  also  contains  the  same  number  of  com- 
bining particles,  with  each  other,  and  with  those  of  the 
first  class,  and  hence  any  two  are  in  the  proper  propor- 
tions to  combine,  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  compound 
agreeably  to  the  preceding  phenomena  and  explanations. 

Ph.  18.  When  two  neutral  salts  decompose  each  other, 
as  muriate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  soda,  given  as  an  ex- 
ample in  ph.  3,  the  new  salts  are  also  neutral. 

Esp.  This  follows  from  ph.  IJ*  above^  of  whidb  it  is 
but  a  particular  case. 

Pa.  19.  When  a  body  decomposes  a  compound,  to 
which  it  is  presented,  as  in  ph,  3,  and  exactly  the  pro- 
per quantity  for  the  complete  decomposition  is  employed, 
it  very  frequently  occurs,  that  only  a  partial  decomposition 
takes  place  :  thus  sulphuric  acid,  presented  to  nitrate  of 
potassa,  unites  with  the  potassa  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
nitric  acid,  which  is  set  free  ;  now  40  grains  of  sulphuric 
acid  will  just  suffice  to  saturate  48  grains  of  potassa,  the 
quantity  contained  in  102  grains  of  the  nitrate;  yet  the 
40  grains  of  sulphuric  acid  will  not  decompose  the  103 
grains  of  nitrate  of  potassa. 

Exp,  At  first  the  decomposition  may  be  supposed  to 
proceed  with  facility,  but  as  the  nitric  acid  is  set  free,  it 
may  still  adhere  to  the  particles  of  the  newly  formed  sul- 
phate, or  to  the  remaining  sulphuric  acid,  or  to  the  water 
of  the  solution,  or  even  to  two  or  more  of  these :  and 
this  will  evidently  more  or  less  present  a  barrier  to  the 
progress  of  decomposition. — Hence  a  larger  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  requisite  to   separate  all  the  potassa. 

Ph.  20.  Although  a  body  will  decompose  another  by 
uniting  with  one  of  its  elements,  yet  sometimes  the  libe- 
rated element  will,  in  its  turn  partially  decompose  the 
new  body:   thus  nitric  acid  w\ll  separate  potassa  from 
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sdphale  of  potMSJ^  and  on  the  contrary,  as  in  the  pve* 
ceding  phenomenon,  sulphuric  acid  will  decompoee  the 
nitrate  of  potasMu 

Esp.  Obsenring  that  nitric,  as  well  as  snlphoric  add, 
will  unite  with  potaasa,  and  although  one  particle  of  nitric 
acid  might  be  incapable  of  separating  a  particle  of  potasia 
from  its  combination  with  sulphuric  acid,  yet  when  aided 
by  the  presence  of  other  particles  of  the  acid  it  may  anc^ 
ceed  in  producing  this  effect,  and  thus  some  portion  of 
the  sulphate  may  be  decomposed,  and  the  two  salts  remain 
together  as  in  the  preceding  explanation. 

Ph.  21.  When  a  body  decomposes  another,  and  is  pre* 
sented  in  exact  proportion  as  stated  {ph.  19,)  then  if  the 
new  compound,  or  the  body  liberated,  be  insoluble,  a 
complete  decomposition  generally  takes  place,  especially 
when  the  insoluble  body  has  great  specific  gravity,  so  as 
speedily  to  descend  in  the  liquid. 

Exp.  That  the  new  compound,  or  even  the  liberated 
body,  may  happen  to  be  an  insoluble  body  in  some  cases, 
we  collect  from  ph.  15.  and,  this,  being  separated  front 
the  liquid,  leaves  the  remaining  mixture  at  liberty  to  act 
as  before,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  two  last 
phenomena,  hence  the  process  may  be  continued  till  the 
decomposition  is  complQte. 

Ph.  22.  The  like  will  happen  commonly  when  the  new 
compound,  or  even  the  body  liberated,  assumes  the  elasflic^^ 
form,  and  consequently  rises,  as  a  gas  or  vapour. 

Exp.  This  is  explained  as  the  last,  the  obstacle  loa- 
the process  of  decomposition  being  removed  in  conae^'i 
quence  of  its  elasticity,  as  before  it  was  by  means  of  its « 
specific  gravity. 

Ph.  23.  The  effects  of  light,  caloric,  and  the  electric  ^ 
fluid,  have  great  influence  on  affinity,  sometimes  promot^'^^ 
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each  of  the  second  chiss  will  combine  with  a  =  38  of  the 
fint;  each  of  these  also  contains  the  same  number  of  eom- 
bining  particles,  with  each  other,  and  with  those  of  the 
first  class,  and  hence  any  two  are  in  the  proper  propor- 
tions to  combine,  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  compoond 
agreeably  to  the  preceding  phenomena  and  explanations. 

Ph.  18.  When  two  neutral  salts  decompose  each  other, 
as  muriate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  soda,  given  as  an  ex- 
ample in  ph.  3,  the  new  salts  are  also  neutral. 

Exp.  This  follows  from  ph.  \7*  above,  of  which  it  is 
but  a  particular  case. 

Pa.  19.  When  a  body  decomposes  a  compound,  to 
which  it  is  presented,  as  in  ph.  3,  and  exactly  the  pro- 
per quantity  for  the  complete  decomposition  is  employed, 
it  very  frequently  occurs,  that  only  a  partial  decomposition 
takes  place  :  thus  sulphuric  acid,  presented  to  nitrate  of 
potassa,  unites  with  the  potassa  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
nitric  acid,  which  is  set  free  \  now  40  grains  of  snlpharic 
acid  will  just  suffice  to  saturate  48  grains  of  potassay  the 
quantity  contained  in  102  grains  of  the  nitrate;  yet  the 
40  grains  of  sulphuric  acid  will  not  decompose  the  103 
grains  of  nitrate  of  potassa. 

Exp.  At  first  the  decomposition  may  be  supposed  to 
proceed  with  facility,  but  as  the  nitric  acid  is  set  free,  it 
may  still  adhere  to  the  particles  of  the  newly  formed  sul- 
phate, or  to  the  remaining  sulphuric  acid,  or  to  the  water 
of  the  solution,  or  even  to  two  or  more  of  these :  and 
this  will  evidently  more  or  less  present  a  barrier  to  the 
progress  of  decomposition. — Hence  a  larger  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  requisite  to   separate  all  the  potassa. 

Ph.  20.  Although  a  body  will  decompose  another  by 
uniting  with  one  of  its  elements,  yet  sometimes  the  libe- 
rated element  will,  in  its  turn  partially  decompose  the 
new  body:   thus  nitric  acid  w\ll  separate  potassa  from 
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sdphale  of  potMSJ^  and  on  the  contrary,  as  in  the  pve* 
ceding  phenomenon,  sulphuric  acid  will  decompoae  the 
nitrate  of  potasMu 

Esp.  Obsenring  that  nitric,  as  well  as  snlphnric  add, 
will  unite  with  potaasa,  and  although  one  particle  of  nitrie 
acid  might  be  incapable  of  separating  a  particle  of  potasia 
from  its  combination  with  sulphuric  acid,  yet  when  aided 
by  the  presence  of  other  particles  of  the  acid  it  may  soc^ 
ceed  in  producing  this  effect,  and  thus  some  portion  of 
the  sulphate  may  be  decomposed,  and  the  two  salts  remain 
together  as  in  the  preceding  explanation. 

Ph.  21.  When  a  body  decomposes  another,  and  is  pre* 
sented  in  exact  proportion  as  stated  {ph.  19,)  then  if  the 
new  compound,  or  the  body  liberated,  be  insoluble,  a 
complete  decomposition  generally  takes  place,  especially 
when  the  insoluble  body  has  great  specific  gravity,  so  as 
speedily  to  descend  in  the  liquid. 

Exp.  That  the  new  compound,  or  even  the  liberated 
body,  may  happen  to  be  an  insoluble  body  in  some  cases, 
we  collect  from  ph.  15.  and,  this,  being  separated  front 
the  liquid,  leaves  the  remaining  mixture  at  liberty  to  act 
as  before,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  two  last 
phenomena,  hence  the  process  may  be  continued  till  the 
decomposition  is  complQte. 

Ph.  22.  The  like  will  happen  commonly  when  the  new 
compound,  or  even  the  body  liberated,  assumes  the  elastic'^ 
form,  and  consequently  rises,  as  a  gas  or  vapour. 

Exp.  This  is  explained  as  the  last,  the  obstacle  tb^* 
the  process  of  decomposition  being  removed  in  conae^  ( 
quence  of  its  elasticity,  as  before  it  was  by  means  of  its  < 
specific  gravity. 

Ph.  23.  The  effects  of  light,  caloric,  and  the  electric- 
fluid,  have  great  influence  on  affinity,  sometimes  promot*<' » 
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ing,  and  at  other  times  opposing  the  union  of  bodies^  ac* 
cording  to  circumstances* 

Exp.  That  such  should  be  the  effects  of  these  agentu 
will  appear  from  what  has  been  advanced,  and  will  be  seen 
more  clearly  from  a  great  variety  of  instances  which  will 
be  given  as  we  proceed. 

Ph.  24.  The  application  of  caloric  alone,  in  many  caaeii 
is  sufficient,  ;iot  only  to  prevent  chemical  union,  but  to 
destroy  combinations  already  formed;  thus  carbonate  of 
lime,  or  chalk,  which  is  composed  of  lime  and  carbonic 
acid,  will  be  decomposed  by  the  application  of  a  strong 
heat,  the  carbonic  acid  escapes  in  the  form  of  gas^  and 
the  pure  lime  remains. 

Exp.  The  particles  of  lime  and  of  carbonic  acid  met 
such,  and  are  so  united,  that  the  caloric  increasing  and 
pressing  on  their  spherules,  separates  the  particles,  those 
of  the  carbonic  acid  acquiring  ethereal  matter  sufficient 
to  render  the  substance  gaseous. 

Ph.  25.  Mechanical  pressure  has  considerable  influence 
on  chemical  affinity :  thus  if  the  chalk,  in  the  above  ex- 
ample, be  placed  under  strong  pressure,  an  interne  heat 
will  not  expel  the  carbonic  acid. 

Exp.  The  pressure  on  every  side  tends  to  keep  the  par-» 
tides  of  the  compound  together^  so  that  the  caloric  is  dif* 
fused  in  the  common  atmospherules  of  the  ccmipoand 
particles  and  cannot  come  between,  so  as  to  separate 
them,  which  it  would  do  according  to  the  preceding  ex- 
planation, if  the  pressure  were  removed.  This  fiftCt  con- 
firms the  explanation  of  the  foregoing. 
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0/  the  Combinations  of  Gases. 

Ph.  36.  Some  gases  will  combine  when  simply  mixed 
together:  thus  oxygen  will  unite  with  nitrous  gas^  and 
anmionia  with  muriatic  acid  gas. 

Exp.  When  the  gases  are  mixed  together,  their  atomH 
attract  each  other,  in  all  cases,  on  which  account,  and 
irpm  the  difference  of  their  spherules  and  atmospherules, 
there  will  be  a  tendency  to  uniform  mixture  (ph.  22.  sect. 
iv.);  now  these  differences,  together  with  the  different  forces 
of  the  atoms,  may  be  such,  that  an  immediate  union,  in- 
stead of  a  mere  mixture  shall  take  place,  so  that  an  atom 
or  particle  of  each  of  the  two  gases  shall  be  involved  in 
one  atmospherule,  forming  a  new  body,  (see  prop.  25. 
sect.  ii«)  and  this  is  still  more  probable,  if  one  or  both  of 
the  gases  be  already  a  compound.  Pure  oxygen  and  ni- 
trogen, if  put  into  the  same  vessel,  will  simply  mix  to- 
gether, but  a  composition  of  these  two  substances  may  be 
obtained,  which  is  called  nitrous  gas,  or  deutoxide  of  ni- 
trogen, and  which  is  found  to  consist  of  one  volume  of 
oxygen  united  to  one  volume  of  nitrogen,  making  two 
volumes  of  the  compound  gas ;  now  although  the  nitrogen 
will  not,  on  mere  mixture,  combine  or  unite  with  oxygen, 
yet  this  compound  readily  absorbs  the  oxygen  into  its  at- 
mospherule, and  forms  with  it' a  particle  of  nitrous  acid, 
and  this  evidently  is  agreeable  to  our  principles. 

Ph.  27.  When  gases  combine,  the  new  body  is,  in  some 
cases,  a  gas,  in  others  it  is  a  liquid  or  a  solid. 

Exp.  This  will  follow  from  the  principles  already  de- 
vdoped ;  when  bodies  unite  chemically,  the  form  of  the 
resulting  compound  depends  on  the  substances,  which 
enter  into  the  combination. 
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ing,  and  at  other  times  opposing  the  union  of  bodies,  ac* 
cording  to  circumstances* 

Exp.  That  such  should  be  the  effects  of  these  agentu 
will  appear  from  what  has  been  advanced,  and  will  be  seen 
more  clearly  from  a  great  variety  of  instances  which  will 
be  given  as  we  proceed. 

Ph.  24.  The  application  of  caloric  alone,  in  many  cases 
is  sufficient,  ;iot  only  to  prevent  chemical  union,  but  to 
destroy  combinations  already  formed;  thus  carbonate  of 
lime,  or  chalk,  which  is  composed  of  lime  and  carbonic 
acid,  will  be  decomposed  by  the  application  of  a  stroi^ 
heat,  the  carbonic  acid  escapes  in  the  form  of  gas^  and 
the  pure  lime  remains. 

Exp.  The  particles  of  lime  and  of  carbonic  acid  ar6 
such,  and  are  so  united,  that  the  caloric  increasing  and 
pressing  on  their  spherules,  separates  the  particles,  those 
of  the  carbonic  acid  acquiring  ethereal  matter  sufficient 
to  render  the  substance  gaseous. 

Ph.  25.  Mechanical  pressure  has  considerable  influence 
on  chemical  affinity :  thus  if  the  chalk,  in  the  above  ex- 
ample, be  placed  under  strong  pressure,  an  intense  heat 
will  not  expel  the  carbonic  acid. 

Exp.  The  pressure  on  every  side  tends  to  keep  the  par-» 
tides  of  the  compound  together,  so  that  the  caloric  is  dif* 
fused  in  the  common  atmospherules  of  the  ccmipoand 
particles  and  cannot  come  between,  so  as  to  separate 
them,  which  it  would  do  according  to  the  preceding  ex* 
planation,  if  the  pressure  were  removed.  This  fact  con- 
firms the  explanation  of  the  foregoing. 
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0/  the  Combinations  of  Gases. 

Ph.  36.  Some  gases  will  combine  when  simply  mixed 
together:  thus  oxygen  will  unite  with  nitrous  gas^  and 
ammonia  with  muriatic  acid  gas. 

Exp.  When  the  gases  are  mixed  together^  their  atomH 
attract  each  other,  in  all  cases,  on  which  account,  and 
irpm  the  difference  of  their  spherules  and  atmospherules, 
there  will  be  a  tendency  to  uniform  mixture  (ph.  22.  sect. 
iv.) ;  now  these  differences,  together  with  the  different  forces 
of  the  atoms,  may  be  such,  that  an  immediate  union,  in- 
stead of  a  mere  mixture  shall  take  place,  so  that  an  atom 
or  particle  of  each  of  the  two  gases  shall  be  involved  in 
one  atmospherule,  forming  a  new  body,  (see  prop.  25. 
sect,  ii.)  and  this  is  still  more  probable,  if  one  or  both  of 
the  gases  be  already  a  compound.  Pure  oxygen  and  ni- 
trogen, if  put  into  the  same  vessel,  will  simply  mix  to- 
gether, but  a  composition  of  these  two  substances  may  be 
obtained,  which  is  called  nitrous  gas,  or  deutoxide  of  ni- 
trogen, and  which  is  found  to  consist  of  one  volume  of 
oxygen  united  to  one  volume  of  nitrogen,  making  two 
volumes  of  the  compound  gas ;  now  although  the  nitrogen 
will  not,  on  mere  mixture,  combine  or  unite  with  oxygen, 
yet  this  compound  readily  absorbs  the  oxygen  into  its  at- 
mospherule, and  forms  with  it  a  particle  of  nitrous  acid, 
and  this  evidently  is  agreeable  to  our  principles. 

Ph.  27.  When  gases  combine,  the  new  body  is,  in  some 
cases,  a  gas,  in  others  it  is  a  liquid  or  a  solid. 

Exp.  This  will  follow  from  the  principles  already  de- 
vdoped ;  when  bodies  unite  chemically,  the  form  of  the 
resulting  compound  depends  on  the  substances,  which 
enter  into  the  combination. 
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ing,  and  at  other  times  opposing  the  union  of  bodies^  ac* 
cording  to  circumstances. 

Exp.  That  such  should  be  the  effects  of  these  agents 
will  appear  from  what  has  been  advanced,  and  will  be  seen 
more  clearly  from  a  great  variety  of  instances  which  will 
be  given  as  we  proceed. 

Ph.  24.  The  application  of  caloric  alone,  in  many  caaeii 
is  sufficient,  ;iot  only  to  prevent  chemical  union,  but  to 
destroy  combinations  already  formed;  thus  carbonate  of 
lime,  or  chalk,  which  is  composed  of  lime  and  carbonic 
acid,  will  be  decomposed  by  the  application  of  a  strong 
heat,  the  carbonic  acid  escapes  in  the  form  of  gas^  and 
the  pure  lime  remains. 

Exp.  The  particles  of  lime  and  of  carbonic  acid  wtt 
such,  and  are  so  united,  that  the  caloric  increasing  and 
pressing  on  their  spherules,  separates  the  particles,  those 
of  the  carbonic  acid  acquiring  ethereal  matter  sufficient 
to  render  the  substance  gaseous. 

Ph.  25.  Mechanical  pressure  has  considerable  influence 
on  chemical  affinity :  thus  if  the  chalk,  in  the  above  ex- 
ample, be  placed  under  strong  pressure,  an  interne  heat 
will  not  expel  the  carbonic  acid. 

Exp.  The  pressure  on  every  side  tends  to  keep  the  par« 
tides  of  the  compound  together,  so  that  the  caloric  iB  dif* 
fused  in  the  common  atmospherules  of  the  ccmipoand 
particles  and  cannot  come  between,  so  as  to  separate 
them,  which  it  would  do  according  to  the  preceding  ez« 
planation,  if  the  pressure  were  removed.  This  fact  con- 
firms the  explanation  of  the  foregoing. 
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0/  the  Combinations  of  Gases. 

Ph.  36.  Some  gases  will  combine  when  simply  mixed 
togetlier:  thus  oxygen  will  unite  with  nitrous  gas,  and 
ammonia  with  muriatic  acid  gas. 

Exp.  When  the  gases  are  mixed  together,  their  atomi 
attract  each  other,  in  all  cases,  on  which  account,  and 
irpm  the  difference  of  their  spherules  and  atmospherules, 
there  will  be  a  tendency  to  uniform  mixture  (ph.  22.  sect. 
iv.);  now  these  differences,  together  with  the  different  forces 
of  the  atoms,  may  be  such,  that  an  immediate  union,  in- 
stead of  a  mere  mixture  shall  take  place,  so  that  an  atoni 
or  particle  of  each  of  the  two  gases  shall  be  involved  in 
one  atmospherule,  forming  a  new  body,  (see  prop.  25. 
sect.  ii«)  and  this  is  still  more  probable,  if  one  or  both  of 
the  gases  be  already  a  compound.  Pure  oxygen  and  ni- 
trogen, if  put  into  the  same  vessel,  will  simply  mix  to- 
gether, but  a  composition  of  these  two  substances  may  be 
obtained,  which  is  called  nitrous  gas,  or  deutoxide  of  ni- 
trogen, and  which  is  found  to  consist  of  one  volume  of 
oxygen  united  to  one  volume  of  nitrogen,  making  two 
volumes  of  the  compound  gas ;  now  although  the  nitrogen 
will  not,  on  mere  mixture,  combine  or  unite  with  oxygen, 
yet  this  compound  readily  absorbs  the  oxygen  into  its  at- 
mospherule, and  forms  with  it  a  particle  of  nitrous  acid, 
and  this  evidently  is  agreeable  to  our  principles. 

Ph.  27.  When  gases  combine,  the  new  body  is,  in  some 
cases,  a  gas,  in  others  it  is  a  liquid  or  a  solid. 

Exp.  This  will  follow  from  the  principles  already  de- 
vdoped ;  when  bodies  unite  chemically,  the  form  of  the 
resulting  compound  depends  on  the  substances,  which 
enter  into  the  combination. 
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ing,  and  at  other  times  opposing  the  union  of  bodies^  ac* 
cording  to  circumstances. 

Exp.  That  such  should  be  the  effects  of  these  agentu 
will  appear  from  what  has  been  advanced,  and  will  be  seen 
more  clearly  from  a  great  variety  of  instances  which  will 
be  given  as  we  proceed. 

Ph.  24.  The  application  of  caloric  alone,  in  many  cases 
is  sufficient,  ;iot  only  to  prevent  chemical  union,  but  to 
destroy  combinations  already  formed;  thus  carbonate  of 
lime,  or  chalk,  which  is  composed  of  lime  and  carbonic 
acid,  will  be  decomposed  by  the  application  of  a  strong 
heat,  the  carbonic  acid  escapes  in  the  form  of  gas^  and 
the  pure  lime  remains. 

Exp.  The  particles  of  lime  and  of  carbonic  acid  ar6 
such,  and  are  so  united,  that  the  caloric  increasing  and 
pressing  on  their  spherules,  separates  the  particles,  those 
of  the  carbonic  acid  acquiring  ethereal  matter  sufficient 
to  render  the  substance  gaseous. 

Ph.  25.  Mechanical  pressure  has  considerable  influence 
on  chemical  affinity :  thus  if  the  chalk,  in  the  above  ex- 
ample, be  placed  under  strong  pressure,  an  interne  heat 
will  not  expel  the  carbonic  acid. 

Exp.  The  pressure  on  every  side  tends  to  keep  the  par* 
tides  of  the  compound  together,  so  that  the  caloric  is  dif* 
fused  in  the  common  atmospherules  of  the  ccmipoand 
particles  and  cannot  come  between,  so  as  to  separate 
them,  which  it  would  do  according  to  the  preceding  ex* 
planation,  if  the  pressure  were  removed.  This  fiftCt  con- 
firms the  explanation  of  the  foregoing. 
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0/  the  Combinations  of  Gases. 

Ph.  fl6.  Some  gases  will  combine  when  simply  mixed 
together:  thus  oxygen  will  unite  with  nitrous  gas^  and 
ammonia  with  muriatic  acid  gas. 

Exp.  When  the  gases  are  mixed  together^  their  atoms 
attract  each  other,  in  all  cases,  on  which  account,  and 
irpm  the  diAnrence  of  their  spherules  and  atmospherules, 
there  will  be  a  tendency  to  uniform  mixture  (ph.  22.  sect. 
iv.);  now  these  differences,  together  with  the  different  forces 
of  the  atoms,  may  be  such,  that  an  immediate  union,  in- 
stead of  a  mere  mixture  shall  take  place,  so  that  an  atoni 
or  particle  of  each  of  the  two  gases  shall  be  involved  in 
one  atmospherule,  forming  a  new  body,  (see  prop.  25. 
sect.  ii«)  and  this  is  still  more  probable,  if  one  or  both  of 
the  gases  be  already  a  compound.  Pure  oxygen  and  ni- 
trogen, if  put  into  the  same  vessel,  will  simply  mix  to- 
gether, but  a  composition  of  these  two  substances  may  be 
obtained,  which  is  called  nitrous  gas,  or  deutoxide  of  ni- 
trogen, and  which  is  found  to  consist  of  one  volume  of 
oxygen  united  to  one  volume  of  nitrogen,  making  two 
volumes  of  the  compound  gas ;  now  although  the  nitrogen 
will  not,  on  mere  mixture,  combine  or  unite  with  oxygen, 
yet  this  compound  readily  absorbs  the  oxygen  into  its  at- 
mospherule, and  forms  with  it  a  particle  of  nitrous  acid, 
and  this  evidently  is  agreeable  to  our  principles. 

Ph.  27.  When  gases  combine,  the  new  body  is,  in  some 
cases,  a  gas,  in  others  it  is  a  liquid  or  a  solid. 

Exp.  This  will  follow  from  the  principles  already  de- 
vdoped ;  when  bodies  unite  chemically,  the  form  of  the 
resulting  compound  depends  on  the  substances,  which 
enter  into  the  combination. 
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Thud  nitrous  gas  and  oxygen  produce  nitrous  add  gas, 
but  ammonia  and  muriatic  acid  yield  the  solid  muriate 
of  ammonia  :  the  combining  atoms  may  evidently  be  aucb 
as  to  favour  these  forms. 

Ph.  28.  Some  gases,  which  will  not  unite  under  com- 
mon circumstances,  may  be  made  to  combine  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  as  by  the  agency  of  light,  caloric,  or  elec- 
tricity, &c. 

Exp.  The  theory  evidently  accords  with  these  fiicts; 
because  these  substances  greatly  affect  the  atmospherules, 
which  will  be  more  fully  explained  and  illustrated  in  the 
following  particular  cases. 

Obs.  If  oxygen  and  hydrogen  be  introduced  in  any 
proportions  into  the  same  vessel,  these  gases  will  consti- 
tute a  simple  uniform  mixture,  {ph.  22.  sect,  iv.)  but  under 
various  circumstances,  as  by  the  electric  spark,  increased 
temperature,  &c.  they  combine  and  present  several  inte--^ 
resting  phenomena. 

Ph.  29.  If  the  mixture  above  noticed  contain  two  vol- 
umes of  hydrogen,  and  one  of  oxygen,  and  an  electric 
spark  be  passed  through  them,  they  combine  with  detona* 
tion,  the  developement  of  light  and  heat,  and  the  disap* 
pearance  of  the  gases,  which  now  are  converted  into 
water. 

Exp.  The  exceedingly  rapid  passage,  and  the  repulsive 
force  of  the  body  of  electric  fluid,  constituting  the  electric 
spark,  (see^ec/.  vii.)  presses  and  impels  the  atoms  of  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  its 
path,  into  each  other's  atmospherules,  and  the  combina- 
tion being  effected,  the  sudden  discharge  of  the  major 
part  of  the  ethereal  matter  of  the  combined  atoms,  at  once 
produces  a  like  effect  on  every  side  of  it,  which  extricat*' 
ing  a  still  greater  body  of  ethereal  matter,  the  total  e£GBct 
of  combination,  is   suddenly  completed.    The  light  and 
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heat  which  is  extricated  is  accounted  for  in  the  disengage- 
ment  of  the  ethereal  matter. 

The  report  arises  in  the  usual  way,  by  the  percussion 
of  the  air,  which  rushes  into  the  vacuum  made  by  the 
condensation  of  the  gases,  which  now  occupy  but  a  very 
small  space  in  the  form  of  water. 

From  the  22  and  23  propositions  with  the  15  and  16th, 
section  ii.,  and  phenomena  25,  26,  27,  and  28,  section  iv., 
together  with  the  fact,  that  two  volumes  of  hydrogen 
combine  exactly  with  one  of  oxygen,  it  appears,  that  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  combine  with  one  of  oxygen  to  form  a 
particle  of  water,  the  above  references  will  shew  that  this 
combination  is  more  likely  to  be  formed,  and  when  formed, 
will  be  more  permanent  than  the  union  of  one  atom  c^ 
each  sort. 

Ph.  30.  If  the  mixture  contain  a  larger  proportion  of 
either  of  the  ingredients  than  that  stated  above,  the  part, 
of  the  one,  or  the  other,  which  is  in  excess,  remains  in 
its  gaseous  form. 

.  Exp.  The  union  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  with  one  of 
oxygen,  proceeds  as  above,  till  every  one  of-  oxygen,  or 
every  two  of  hydrogen  is  exhausted  or  nearly  so,  and  after 
this,  the  process  is  necessarily  stopped,  and  the  superflu« 
ous  gas  remains. 

Ph.  31.  The  same  effect  on  the  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  is  produced  by  the  application  of  flame,  or  of 
a  solid  heated  to  bright  redness,  or  to  any  higher  tempe* 
rature. 

Esp.  The  effect  being  produced  by  the  hot  body  at  the 
point  of  application,  it  will  be  propagated  with  rapidity 
as  above  explained. 

Ph.  32.  The  mixture  in  the  proportions  stated  (ph.  29.) 
explodes  when  a  sudden  and  violent  pressure  is  applied  in 
a  proper  vessel,  as  in  a  syringe. 
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Esp.  His  follows  similarly  in  conseqiience  of  the  beat 
developed  by  the  sudden  and  great  pressure,  aided  by  the 
compression  produced. 

Ph.  33.  If  recently  prepared  spongy  platina  be  placed 
in  the  mixture,  {ph.  29.)  the  combination  b  eflfected  by  it, 
and  this  is  performed  in  a  short  time,  if  a  jet  of  hydrogen 
be  thrown  on  the  metal,  which  then  quickly  becomes  red 
hot,  and  the  mixture  explodes. 

Ejtp.  We  hare  here  only  to  explain  the  first  eflect,  and 
the  elevation  of  temperature  of  the  metal,  the  rest  being 
as  in  ph.  39,  and  the  two  follo^nng.  And  first,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  metal  be  in  a  finely  divided  state,  now 
such  is  the  nature  of  platina,  that  ox3^n  does  not  easily 
unite  with  it,  and  much  less  hydrt^n,  bat  they  wte  aU 
tmcteil  by  it,  and  hence  will  be  brought  very  near  to  each 
other  at  the  fine  metallic  points  which  readfly  receive  or 
give  out  ethereal  matter,  (see  prop.  17>  vad  its  eon.y 
hence  the  atoms  of  oxygen  and  hydrc^n  in  contact  with 
these  points  of  the  finely  divided  platina  will  be  in  a  stata 
to  combine  with  &dlity,  and  the  atmospherules  discharged 
by  the  combination  will  elevate  the  temperature  of  the 
metal,  which  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  this  eflRsct  will 
be  more  rapidly  produced  wben  the  jet  of  hydrogen  is 
thrown  on  the  metal,  both  from  the  closer  contact  occsr- 
sioned  by  the  motion,  and  the  quick  succesuon  of  fkresh 
atoms,  and  this  speedily  produces  heat  sufficient  to  canee 
the  explosion.  That  other  metals  do  not  produce  this  ef* 
feet  may  arise,  partly  from  the  relations  of  the  atoms  coAi^ 
posing  them,  and  those  which  are  acted  on ;  and  partly 
perhaps  because  other  metals  cannot  be  brought  into  a 
state  of  equal  fineness  at  the  extremities,  and  also,  partly 
because  platina  is  a  slow  conductor  ct  caloric 

Ph.  34.  When  the  proportion  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
differs  more  and  more  from  that  of  pA.  29,  the  expkniMiiis 
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become  contitiaiiUy  less  violent,  till  they  are  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, and  at  length  cease. 

Exp.  This  evidently  arises  from  the  greater  space  into 
which  the  combining  atoms  are  dispersed,  and  the  inter- 
vention of  the  part  or  portion  of  gas  which  exceeds,  since 
the  whole  (pA.  22.  iecL  iv.)  will  be  uniformly  diffused. 
"  Ph»  8&,  When  the  mixture  consists  of  about  17  volumes 
or  more  of  oxygen,  to  one  of  hydrogen,  or  about  26  vo- 
lumes or  more  of  hydrogen  to  one  of  oxygen  the  explosion 
ceases  to  take  place ;  as  it  does  also  when  12  volumes  or 
more  of  common  air  are  added  to  one  volume  of  the  mix- 
ture c^  ph.  29.  Yet  still  a  silent  and  gradual  combination 
may  be  produced  by  the  action  of  the  electric  spark,  heat, 
or  spongy  platina. 

Exp.  Here  the  state  of  dilution  is  such,  that  the  com- 
bining atoms  are  greatly  dispersed,  Aid  the  electric  spark 
can  only  cause  the  combination  of  those  atoms  which  are 
found  in  the  line  of  its  action,  and  hence  a  continued  suc- 
cession of  sparks  is  necessary  to  produce  a  sensible  effect ; 
also  the  action  of  heat  rarifies  the  atmospherules  at  the 
place  of  its  application,  and  dissipates  a  portion  of  ethereal 
matter,  which  by  passing  off  to  the  surrounding  atoms, 
causes  a  motion  there,  and  an  action,  which  brings  the 
atoms,  whose  atmospherules  are  most  rarefied,  into  union 
under  the  great  pressure  which  is  produced;  and  this 
being  effected,  the  tendency  to  uniform  mixture  {ph.  22. 
J0c/.  iv.)  brings  other  atoms  to  the  place  of  action  ;  and 
also  in  a  similar  manner,  the  process  goes  on  by  the  agen- 
cy of  divided  platina  which  will  act  when  the  proportion 
of  oxygen  is  very  large. 

■  Ph.  36.  The  mixture  ph.  28.  will  begin  to  unite  slowly 
by  the  bare  increase  of  temperature,  from  the  boiling 
point  of  mercury  to  the  heat  at  which  glass  begins  to  ap- 
pear luminous  in  the  dark.-^Sir  H.  Davy. 
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Exp.  This  is  explained  as  that  part  of  the  foregoin|^ 
which  relates  to  the  application  of  heat. 

Ph.  37.  When  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  is  rused, 
as  in  the  last  case^  an  explosion  will  be  produced  by  a  body 
less  hot  than  would  be  required  at  a  lower  temperature  of 
the  mixture. 

Exp.  For  this  less  addition  of  beat,  combined  with  the 
increased  caloric  of  the  mixture,  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
sudden  combination  requisite  to  produce  the  explosion* 

Ph.  38.  When  the  mixture  is  rarefied  eighteen  times^ 
by  diminished  pressure,  the  electric  spark  does  not  pro- 
duce an  explosion,  but  causes  it  to  combine  silently. 

Exp.  Fewer  atoms  will  combine  in  the  path  of  the 
electric  spark,  than  when  the  mixture  is  of  the  commoD 
density,  both  because  of  the  greater  distance  between  them 
and  the  easier  progress  of  the  spark  (see  sect,  vii.),  and 
also  the  diminished  quantity  of  ethereal  matter  libenited, 
will  have  less  effect,  because  of  the  less  pressure  and  den* 
sity  of  the  mixture,  hence  there  will  be  only  a  slow  com- 
bination in  the  paths  of  the  successive  sparks. 

Ph.  39.  When  the  gases  are  in  contact,  but  not  mized^ 
the  hydrogen  may  be  inflamed  at  the  common  sur&ee, 
and  will  burn  with  a  soft  lambent  flame,  giving  out  light 
and  heat ;  as  when  a  vessel  of  hydrogen  is  held  with  itn 
mouth  downward)  and  lighted  at  the  surface,  in  contact 
with  the  air. 

Exp.  The  gases  will  unite  at  the  common  surface  as 
before,  but  being  in  contact  only  at  that  surface,  and  not 
mixed,  it  is  evident  that  the  rapid  combination  cannot  be 
propagated  either  way :  and  the  flame,  with  the  light  and 
heat,  arises  from  the  rapid  union  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  which  liberates  and  disperses  the  ethereal  at- 
mospherules,  and  continues  the  process,  the  contact  being 
preserved  by  the.  pressure  of  the  air. 
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iSpik.;  Water  may  be  again  resolved  into  its  elements  by 
the  agency  of  electricity,  as  will  be  explained  in  the 
section  on  Galvanism. 

Besides  water  there  is  another  compound  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  called  deutoxide,  or  more  properly,  perox- 
ide of  hydrogen,  it  contains  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  en- 
ters into  the  composition  of  water,  the  quantity  of  hydro- 
gen being  the  same.  Some  care  is  required  in  its  pre- 
paration, the  complete  process  is  described  by  M.  The^ 
nardj  who  discovered  it  in  the  year  1818. — See  Dr.  Hen* 
ry's  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  268  and  264.  If  water  consist 
of  one  atom  of  hydrogen  united  with  one  of  oxygen,  then 
the  peroxide  consists  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen  united  to 
two  of  oxygen ;  but  if  water  be  constituted  of  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen,  then  the  peroxide  contains 
one  atom  of  each.  The  first  of  these  views  is  that  which 
is  generally  received  by  chemists,  but  I  have  not  met  with 
any  solid  reason  for  its  adoption,  the  principles  employed 
in  our  explanations  agree  altogether  with  the  latter  notion. 
See.  ^A.  pA,  25,  sect,  iv,  and  the  following  phenomena  re- 
lating to  this  compound. 

Ph.  40.  The  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  rapidly  decom- 
posed at  a  temperature  of  58°  Fahr.  or  upwards,  and  oxy- 
gen gas  is  liberated  in  great  abundance. 

JExp.  According  to  the  sch.  to  ph.  25^  sect,  ir,  a  par- 
ticle of  the  peroxide  will  be  represented  by  AB,  {Jig*  25), 
and  it  is  there  shewn,  (and  it  also  appears  from  prop.  16. 
and  its  cors.  sect,  ii.)  that  this  combination  is  easily  des« 
troyed  by  au  accession  of  ethereal  matter ;  and  hence  the 
combination  cannot  exist  in  elevated  temperatures.  Now 
when  the  atom  of  oxygen  A  is  separated,  the  two  atoms 
A  and  B  tend  to  recede  by  the  ethereal  matter  coming  be- 
tween them,  {prop.  14.  cor.  9),  and  hence  the  atom  x>f 
hydrogen  B  is  pressed  towards  the  contiguous  particle  of 
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the  peroxide  mth  which  it  easily  enters  into  combikiation 
(as  shewn  in  the  same  scholium)  and  forms  a  particle  of 
water.  Hence  the  liberated  atom  of  oxygen  escapes^  which 
accounts  for  the  extrication  of  the  oxygen  gas. 

Ph.  41.  The  peroxide  of  hydrogen  cannot  be  formed  by 
operating  on  a  simple  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
gases^  or  by  presenting  oxygen  to  water^  without  the  fai' 
tervention  of  other  substances. 

Exp.  Since  it  appears,  from  what  has  been  advanced  in 
several  of  the  preceding  phenomena,  that  the  combination 
of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  with  one  of  oxygen  (J!g*  35, 
28,  and  29,)  is  more  easily  e£Fected,  and  more  strongly 
supported,  than  that  of  one  with  one  of  each ;  it  follows 
that  in  every  way  in  which  they  can  be  simply  combined, 
water  will  be  formed,  and  sustained  in  its  state^  in  prefef* 
ence  to  the  peroxide. 

Ph.  42.  If  with  a  little  water,  a  proper  quantity  of  con- 
centrated muriatic  acid  be  mixed,  and  to  the  mixture,  sm^ 
rounded  by  ice,  small  portions  of  deutoxide  of  barium  in 
powder  be  successively  added,  stirring  with  a  glass  Tody 
the  deutoxide  is  decomposed  without  efifervescence^  and 
protoxide  of  barium,  or  baryta  remains  in  solution^  this  is 
precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  another  portion  of  the 
deutoxide  of  barium  is  presented,  the  process  is  repeated 
with  proper  precautions  a  sufficient  number  of  times,  and 
then  the  muriatic  acid  is  removed  by  sulphate  of  silver ;  the 
residue  is  placed  with  a  vessel  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  un- 
der an  exhausted  receiver,  to  absorb  the  water  which  re- 
mains, and  thus  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  formed,  of  which 
the  specific  gravity  is  1.452. 

Ejcp.  In  this  process  the  muriatic  acid  unites  with  the 
deutoxide  of  barium  to  the  exclusion  of  half  of  its  oxygen, 
that  is  an  atom  of  oxygen  is  separated  from  each  particle. 
Conceive  two  particles  of  these  substances  entering  into 
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noion,  while  in  contact  with  an  atom  ABC  of  water  {fg. 
28,)  where  B  and  C  represent  hydrogen,  and  A,  oxygen^ 
the  atom  of  oxygen  which  is  excluded  from  the  bariom 
will  be  pressed  against  the  particle  of  water,  by  the  attrac* 
tion  between  the  muriatic  acid,  and  the  hydrogen  of  the 
water ;  and,  because  of  its  great  force  in  comparison  of 
hydrogen,  it  will  be  strongly  attracted  towards  A ;  suppose 
from  the  point  m,  this  will  bring  the  center  of  the  exchi* 
ded  atom  of  oxygen,  to  the  surface  of  the  spherule  of  one 
of  the  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  particle  of  water, 
which  will  therefore  reduce  the  particle  {fig.  28.)  to  the 
term  as  seen  in  fig.  43,  and  the  atmospherules  at  x,  se- 
parating these,  will  evidently  produce  two  particles,  such 
as  represented  in  fig.  25,  being  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 
The  repetitions  in  the  process  are  useful  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  this  substance ;  the  necessity  of  surround- 
ing the  vessel  with  ice  will  appear  from  the  preceding 
phenomenon ;  for  the  combination  cannot  be  maintained^ 
much  less  formed  in  moderately  high  temperatures,  the 
increased  specific  gravity  should  be  expected,  from  the 
greater  force  and  less  spherule  of  the  oxygen  in  compa- 
rison with  hydrogen. 

Ph.  43.  When  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  mixed  witli 
water,  it  is  not  quite  so  easily  decomposed. 

Exp.  The  adherence  between  its  particles  and  those  of 
the  water  will  afibrd  a  sufficient  reason. 

Ph.  44.  Strong  acids  added  to  the  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen, render  it  less  liable  to  decomposition. 

Esp.  This  will  follow  by  allowing  that  the  acid  adheres 
to  the  hydrogen  more  readily  than  to  the  oxygen,  or  to 
both  in  union,  for  in  this  case  the  particles  of  the  perox- 
ide are  preserved  entire  and  distinct. 

Ph.  45.  A  piece  of  almost  any  metal  will  slowly  de- 
compose the  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 
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Exp.  Let  AB  {fig.  43)  be  the  metal  to  whicliihe  oxy«- 
gen  m  adheres  more  readily  than  the  hydrogen  D^  henoc^ 
since  metals  are  good  conductors  of  ethereal  matter^  aad 
readily  admit  its  di£Fusion,  (see/iA.  6.  sect,  yii.)  theatmoa* 
pherule  of  Dm  will  extend  towards  the  side  next  to  AB 
{prop.  26.  sect,  ii.)  and  hence  the  oxygen  n^  of  another  par*- 
tiqie  of  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  Cti,  will  readily  enter  the 
surface  of  the  spherule  of  D ;  the  ethereal  matter  conse- 
quently liberated  between  C  and  D  at  it,  will  now  act  to 
favour  the  separation  of  m,  and  C  n  D  will  in  consequence 
become  a  particle  of  water. 

Ph.  4&.  If  the  metal  be  in  a  finely  divided  state^  the 
decomposition  will  proceed  with  much  greater  rapidity. 

flxp.  For  ( prop.  VJy  and  cors.)  it  follows  that  the  points, 
angles,  and  edges  of  the  metal,  will  transmit  the  ethereal 
matter  much  more  than  the  fiat  surfaces,  and  thus  they 
will  promote  the  decomposition. 

Ph.  47*  In  the  two  last  cases,  the  metals  which  have  a 
powerful  affinity  for  oxygen,  as  zinc,  &c.  are  oxidized,  but 
others  as  gold,  silver,  &c.  remain  in  their  metallic  state. 

Exp.  When  the  atom  m  of  oxygen  {fg.  43,)  is  liber- 
ated, as  in  ph.  45,  it  will  combine  with  the  metal  or  not, 
according  to  its  force,  the  extent  of  its  spherules,  and 
the  ethereal  matter  connected  with  them,  that  is,  ae? 
cording  to  the  affinity  of  the  two  substances :  and  this  ac- 
counts for  the  difference  in  regard  to  the  oxidation  of  the 
metals. 

Ph.  48.  Many  of  the  metallic  oxides,  decompose  the 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  at  common  temperatures. 

Exp.  This  is  explained  as  the  45th  and  46th  preceding* 

Pn*.  49.  The  protoxides  of  several  metals  used  as  in 
ph.  48,  for  example,  those  of  iron,  tin,  &c.  are  converted 
into  peroxides. 

Exp.  The  oxygen  liberated,  as  in  ph.  45,  unit^  with 
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the  protoxide  by  the  attraction  between  them^  and  thus 
produces  the  change*  ' ' 

Ph.  50.  Some  oi  the  oxides,  employed  as  aboiFe;  do  not 
pass  into  a  higher  degree  of  oxidation. 

JExp.  This  most  be  the  consequence,  when  the  circotn^ 
stances  are  such  that  the  liberated  oxygen  does  not  com*^ 
bine  ^th  the  oxide ;  and  hence  it  will  escape  in  the  form 
of  gas. 

Ph.  51.  The  metallic  oxides,  which  are  decomposed  by 
a  red  heat,  such  as  gold,  silver,  &c.  are  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state,  when  employed  as  in  pA.  48,  and  oxygen 
gas  rises  with  effervescence. 

Exp.  Suppose  an  atom  of  oxygen  united  with  the  metal 
AB  {fig.  43.)  in  contact  with  the  atom  of  oxygen  m,  the 
force  between  them  may  be  such  as  to  loosen  and  separate 
the  atom  of  oxygen  from  the  metal,  when  its  affinity  fot' 
the  metal  is  small,  hence  ethereal  matter  getting  between 
the  metal  and  the  oxygen  it  is  liberated,  as  well  as  the 
atom  m,  and  both  rise  together  in  the  form  of  gas,  pro^ 
duciug  its  more  rapid  evolution,  and  consequently  a  great 
effervescence,  leaving  the  metal  in  a  pure  state. 

Ph.  52.  It  was  discovered  by  M.  Gay^LussaCy  and  con- 
firmed by  others,  that  gases  combine  in  a  simple  ratio  of 
their  volumes ;  that  is  one  volume  with  one,  or  one  with 
two,  or  one  with  three,  &c. 

Exp.  It  appears  from  props.  22  and  23  and  their  cors. 
sect.  ii.  that  although  the  forces  and  spherules  of  atomt^ 
differ  considerably^  yet  they  will  in  most  cases  contain  the 
same  number  of  atoms,  or  particles,  in  the  same  volumes  ; 
also  from  ph.  12.  of  this  sect,  it  is  seen,  that  the  atoms 
or  particles  combine  in  definite  proportions,  it  coube- 
quently  follows  that  the  combining  volutnes  will  also  be 
generally  in  definite  proportions. 

Ph.  53.  When  two  gases  unite  and  the  product  is  a  gas 
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or  vapour,  it  is  found,  that  frequently  the  Tolnme  of 
original  gases,  is  to  that  of  the  resulting  gas^  in  a  verj 
simple  ratio,  sometimes  the  Tolnme  remains  unchanged, 
and  in  other  cases  there  is  a  contraction  to  two  thirdS| 
one  half,  one  third,  &c.  and  there  are  cases  also  in  which 
the  ratios  are  less  simple.  Two  volumes  of  muriatic  aeld 
gas  are  composed  of  one  volume  of  chlorine,  and  one  toI* 
ume  of  hydrogen ;  and  two  volumes  of  steam  are  com* 
posed  of  one  volume  of  oxygen  and  two  of  hydrogen. 

Exp.  The  resulting  volume  of  the  combination  will  de» 
pend  on  the  position  and  connection  of  the  tenacious 
atoms  combined ;  thus  if  B  {Jig.  23.)  represent  an  atom 
of  hydrogen  and  A  one  of  chlorine,  combined  as  in  the 
figure,  the  volume  will  not  be  altered,  because  there  are 
the  same  central  supporters  of  the  atmospherulea,  and  AB 
will  represent  a  particle  of  muriatic  acid  gas ;  again,  if  A 
(Jig^  29.)  represent  an  atom  of  oxygen,  and  B,  C,  atoms 
of  hydrogen,  then  if  combined  as  in  the  figure  CAB  will 
represent  a  particle  of  steam,  consisting  of  two  volumes, 
one  volume  being  condensed  by  the  intermediate  positicm 
of  the  center  of  the  atom  A.  These  examples  serve  to 
shew  that  the  theory  agrees  with  this  remarkable  law ; 
some  other  instances  will  be  noticed  as  we  proceed. 

Ph.  54.  If  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen, 
which  contain  by  weight  36  chlorine  and  one  hydrogen, 
be  mixed  in  a  dry  glass  vessel,  they  will  continue  in  a 
state  of  mixture  for  a  long  time,  if  the  light  be  carefully 
excluded  ;  but  if  exposed  to  common  day  light,  and  not  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  they  will  gradually  unite,  so 
that  the  combination  will  be  effected  in  about  fourteen 
hours,  more  or  less  according  to  the  degree  of  light.  The 
compound  formed  is  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  is  equal  in 
volume  to  the  measure  of  the  two  gases  employed. 

Exp.  From  prep.  23.  car.  4,  seci.  ii,  it  appears  that 
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fSbere  k  an  equal  dumber  of  atoms  6t  eaieh  kind,  henc^ 
tbey  combine  atom  to  atom,  lilso  from  the  great  weight  of 
ehlorine,  and  its  tendency  to  a  gaseooB  form,  we  may  col-^ 
lect,  from  cor.  6,  of  the  same  prop,  that  it  has  an  extend- 
ed spherole,  probably  as  large  as  that  of  hydrogen ;  this 
supposed,  let  B  {/^.  20.)  represent  an  atom  of  bydrogen> 
whose  force  is  1,  and  A  an  atom  of  chlorine,  its  force 
being  equal  to  36 ;  then  in  a  gaseous  mixture  of  these,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  ethereal  matter  of  the  feeble  atom  B, 
will  be  pressed  towards  the  side  F,  but,  if  there  be  no  in- 
crease of  ethereal  matter,  the  hydrogen  and  chlorine  may 
continue  in  a  state  of  mixture.    Again  when  there  is  a 
moderate  accession  of  ethereal  matter  (see  prop.  15,  and 
16,  with  their  cors,)  the  combination  Jig.  23.  may  take 
place ;  and  if  this  accession  be  made  by  the  gentle  action 
of  common  day  light,  the  combination  may  be  expected  to 
proceed  gradually. 

Ph.  55.  When  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  as 
in  the  last  phenomenon,  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
electric  spark,  a  red  hot  body,  flame,  or  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  a  sudden  combination  is  eflfected  with  explosion, 
and  the  emission  of  light  and  heat. 

Esp.  The  intense  action  of  the  cause  will  sufficiently 
account  for  the  sudden  effect,  and  the  removal  of  a  por* 
tion  of  the  ethereal  matter  between  the  atoms  A  and  B, 
(^/Ig.  90,)  shews  the  cause  of  the  extrication  of  light  and 
heat. 

Ph.  56.  Spongy  platina  produces  a  like  effect. 

Exp.  The  explanation  of  ph.  33,  will  apply  in  this 


Ph.  57*  The  inflammation  of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
chlorine  is  effected  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  one 
of  hydrc^en  and  oxygen. 

Exp.  The  foregoing  explanations  shew,  that  the  atmos%^ 
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pherules  of  these  substances  are  readily  involved  in  each 
other,  and  hence  a  low  temperature  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  combination  of  these  atoms  in  their  gaseous 
state. 

Ph.  58.  The  muriatic  acid  gas  is  partially  decomposed 
by  the  action  of  the  electric  spark ;  but  in  continuing  the 
process  of  passing  the  spark,  it  is  reproduced  as  quickly 
as  it  is  formed,  so  that  only  a  partial  decomposition  can 
be  thus  obtained. 

Exp.  The  electric  spark,  in  its  rapid  progress^  may  be 
easily  conceived  to  separate  iii  its  passage  several  of  the 
particles  such  as  AB  {ftg.  23),  so  as  to  render  them  dis- 
tinct as  in  Jig.  20,  but  some  definite  number  of  particles 
being  thus  decomposed,  the  succession  of  sparks  will 
cause  the  re-combination  of  some  part  of  these,  according 
to  ph.  38,  while  it  decomposes  others ;  hence  the  progress 
both  of  decomposition  and  combination  will  be  arrested^ 
by  being  equalized. 

Ph.  59.  Oxygen  and  chlorine  cannot,  by  any  known 
means,  be  made  to  combine  directly,  when  mixed  together 
in  the  gaseous  form. 

Exp.  It  appears,  from  ph.  29,  and  54,  that  the  force  of 
an  atom  of  chlorine  is  greater  than  that  of  oxygen  in  the 
ratio  of  5  to  2,  and  that  its  spherule  is  also  greater,  hence 
the  forces  of  the  two  atoms  at  their  surfaces  will  be  nearly 
equal,  and  therefore  {prop.  25.  sect,  ii.)  they  will  not 
easily  combine. 

Ph.  60.  When  to  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  water  and 
strong  muriatic  acid,  and  about  two  parts  of  chlorate  of 
potash,  a  gentle  heat  is  applied,  a  gas  is  evolved,  which 
may  be  received  over  mercury,  and  is  ascertained  to  be  a 
compound  of  oxygen  and  chlorine  in  proportion  by  weight 
as  16  to  72,  and  hence  by  volume  as  1  to  2.  It  is  called 
euchlorine  or  protoxide  of  chlorine. 
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Esp.  According  to  the  foregoing  explanations,  particu- 
larly tho«e  of  ph.  29,  and  54,  tlie  partidea  of  euchlorine 
musl  consiat  of  one  atom  of  oxygen  united  with  two  of 
chlorine.  Hence  it  will  be  represented  by  fig.  29,  or  4^ 
or  by  tome  other  like  figure.  The  phenomena  of  thii  gas 
indicate,  that/^.  44,  represents  one  of  its  particles.  The 
mutual  actions  of  the  muriatic  acid  and  potassa,  aided  by 
the  water,  decompose  each  other,  liberating  a  portion  of 
their  chlorine,  and  yielding  two  compounds,  viz.  water, 
and  the  protoxide  of  chlorine,  on  the  principles  already 
explained. 

Obs.  This  substance  is  generally  considered  as  consist- 
ing of  one  atom  of  each  of  its  elements,  and  would  in  that 
case  be  represented  by  some  such  figure  as  AB  {fig.  25,) 
but  its  phenomena  indicate,  that  this  is  very  improbable, 
as  will  appear  by  what  follows. 

Ph.  61.  Euchlorine  explodes  suddenly  and  violently  by 
a  gentle  heat  applied  to  the  vessel,  which  contains  it,  and 
by  the  action  of  other  feeble  means. 

Exp.  Admitting  according  to  ph.  59,  that  the  forces  of 
oxygen  and  chlorine  are  nearly  equal  at  the  surfaces  of  the 
spherules,  the  combination  will  be  feeble,  and  but  of  little 
permanency  {prop.  25,  and  cor.  2.  sect,  ii.),  and  this  will 
also  appear  if  we  admit,  that  it  is  composed  as  represented 
in  fig.  44 ;  for  the  pressure  of  ethereal  matter,  between  B 
and  C,  on  A,  will  greatly  promote  the  decomposition, 
which  must  evidently  be  effected  by  a  small  elevation  of 
temperature ;  the  case  being  very  different  from  the  simi- 
lar combination  of  two  atoms  hydrogen,  and  one  oxygen, 
since  chlorine  is  36  times  more  powerful  than  hydrogen, 
and  the  very  great  quantity  of  ethereal  matter  condensed 
on  the  three  very  powerful  atoms,  especially  about  A,  by 
means  of  their  great  force,  will  fully  account  for  the  sud- 
denness and  violence  of  the  explosion. 
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Ph.  02.  The  decomposition  of  euchlorine  shews^  that  it 
is  composed  of  two  volumes  of  chlorine,  and  one  of  oxy- 
gen, tlie  three  volumes  being  contracted  into  two  and  a 
half. 

Exp.  If  the  compound  gas  were  represented  ^YjfiS*  29, 
we  should  expect  that  the  three  volumes  would  be  con- 
densed into  two :  but  it  is  more  probable,  that  /^.  44, 
indicates  the  form  of  the  combination,  according  to  the 
preceding  explanations ;  and  we  may  easily  conceive,  that 
the  powerful  attraction  of  ethereal  matter,  by  the  ener- 
getic atoms  AC,  and  B,  will  prevent  the  contact  of  the 
surfaces  of  B  and  C  at  the  center  of  A ;  by  this  disposi- 
tion the  change  of  volume  may  be  explained,  for  here  B 
and  C  will  each  supply  one  volume,  while  A  occupies  only 
half  a  volume. 

Ph.  63.  ^^  In  almost  all  cases  of  vivid  combustion  there 
is  a  condensation  of  the  bodies  which  unite ;  but  in  the  de- 
composition of  euchlorine  by  heat,  we  have  the  remarkable 
phenomenon  of  an  explosion,  accompanied  with  heat  and 
light,  and  yet  with  an  expansion  of  the  elements,  which 
are  separated  from  each  other." — Dr.  Henry's  Chem. 
vol.  i.  p.  216. 

JExp.  The  explanation  of  the  preceding  phenomenon 
makes  the  reason  of  this  clear,  the  separation  of  A,  fig.  44, 
increases  the  volume  ;  and  the  dense  atmospherule  between 
B  and  C  not  only  supplies  the  separate  atoms,  to  support 
the  increased  volume,  but  also  liberates  abundance  of  ethe- 
real matter  with  great  force,  affording  the  light  and 
heat. 

Ph.  64.  There  is  a  combination  of  chlorine  and  oxygen 
which  according  to  Sir  H.  Davy  consists  by  weight  of  36 
chlorine  and  32  oxygen,  or  in  volume  as  I  to  2,  this,  by 
a  gentle  heat  explodes  with  more  violence,  and  greater 
expansion  than  euchlorine ;  two  volumes  of  oxygen  and 
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one  of  chlorine  are  condensed  into  two  volumes  of  this 
compound. 

Exp,  A  particle  of  such  a  gas  on  the  preceding  princi- 
pies,  would  as  to  the  tenacious  atoms,  be  represented  by 
fig.  30  3  now  the  great  force  of  the  atoms  of  this  particle 
will  produce  an  abundant  condensation  of  ethereal  matter 
on  their  spherules,  also  the  combination  will  be  slender, 
partly  on  that  account,  and  the  decomposition  will  con- 
sequently agree  with  the  effects  of  the  explosion  and  ex- 
pansion. 

Ph.  65.  Oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases  put  together  in  any 
proportions  do  not  under  common  circumstances  combine, 
but  constitute  a  simple  mixture. 

Exp.  This  applies  in  most  cases  when  the  mixture  con- 
sists of  simple  gases,  and  is  agreeable  to  the  theory  and 
principles  explained. 

Ph.  66.  Oxygen  and  nitrogen  may  be  made  to  combine 
ill  several  proportions,  the  compound,  containing  the  least 
proportion  of  oxygen,  is  constituted  by  weight  of  16  oxy- 
gen and  28  nitrogen,  or,  in  volume,  one  oxygen  to  two 
nitrc^en,  and  the  three  volumes,  when  compounded,  be- 
come two  volumes  of  a  gas  called  nitrous  oxide. 

Exp.  From  the  phenomena  connected  with  these  sub- 
stances, I  conclude,  that  the  spherule  of  nitrogen  is  greater 
than  that  of  oxygen,  fig.  29  may  represent  the  combina- 
tion, C  and  B  being  atoms  of  nitrogen,  it  differs  from 
steam  in  the  force  of  the  atoms  of  nitrogen,  and  perhaps 
some  little  in  the  extent  of  its  spherule.  One  volume  is 
here  condensed  from  the  interior  situation  of  the  oxygen 
which  is  inclosed  in  the  others. 

Ph.  67*  A  second  compound  of  these  elements,  called 
deutoxide  of  nitrogen  or  nitrous  gas,  consists  of  equal 
volumes  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  retaining  the  same 
volume  in  the  combined  state. 

l2 
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J^lrp,  This  may  be  represented  by  fig.  45,  the  small 
circle  representing  the  spherule  of  oxygen :  it  is  in  some 
respects  similar  to  the  combination  of  chlorine  and  hydro- 
gen ph.  64,  and  following,  and  may  be  conceived  to  be 
formed  after  the  same  manner.  Hence,  as  in  that  case, 
there  will  be  no  condensation,  but  a  difference  of  nature, 
in  consequence  of  the  difference  in  the  absolute  and 
relative  forces  of  the  atoms,  and  magnitudes  of  their 
spherules. 

Pii.  68.  Another  gaseous  compound  of  these  elements, 
called  nitrous  acid,  is  well  known ;  it  consists  of  two  vol- 
umes of  oxygen,  and  one  of  nitrogen,  condensed  into 
about  one  volume. 

Ejcp.  Under  several  circumstances,  we  may  suppose 
such  a  compound  formed,  its  elements  being  duly  pre- 
sented to  each  other  ;  and  taking  as  before  the  spherule  of 
nitrogen  to  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of  hydrogen,  ^fig.  46 
will  represent  its  particle  as  to  the  tenacious  atoms,  the 
number  of  atoms  in  simple  gases  being  as  the  volumes, 
{prop.  25.  sect,  ii.)  :  two  atoms  of  the  oxygen  will  be 
combined,  with  one  of  nitrogen,  the  action  of  the  nitro- 
gen will  partly  remove  the  ethereal  matter  from  the  interior 
surfaces  of  the  oxygen,  hence  their  spherules  will  attain 
their  position  at  the  center  of  the  nitrogen,  so  that  two 
volumes  or  nearly  two  will  be  condensed,  the  three  vol- 
umes of  gas  becoming  one  or  nearly  one. 

Ph.  69.  The  nitrous  acid  {ph.  68)  is  slowly  produced, 
by  passing  a  succession  of  electric  sparks  through  a  mix- 
ture of  oxygen  and  nitrogen ;  it  is  also  obtained,  with 
other  products,  by  passing  the  electric  spark  through  ni- 
trous oxide  {ph.  66),  or  nitrous  gas  {ph.  67). 

Exp.  That  the  almost  instantaneous  action  of  the  elec- 
tric spark  on  the  mixed,  or  combined  elements,  which  lie 
in  the  line  of  its  rapid  passage,  should  force  many  of  the 
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atoms  into  a  position  similar  to  that  of  fig.  46,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance, which  the  theory  would  lead  us  to  anticipate, 
and  perhaps  this  is  the  most  permanent  of  the  simple 
compounds  of  these  elements. 

Ph.  70.  Hydrogen  does  not  unite  directly  with  nitro- 
gen, when  the  two  gases  are  simply  mixed  together ;  but 
when  it  is  presented  in  a  nascent  state  to  nitrogen,  it  will 
unite  with  it  forming  a  gaseous  compound,  such  that  two 
volumes  contain  one  volume  of  nitrogen,  and  three  of 
hydrogen,  this  compound  is  called  ammonia. 

Exp.  Simple  gases  seldom  unite  by  mere  mixture  (see 
ph,  59  and  65),  but  hydrogen,  when  immediately  liberated 
from  certain  compounds,  may  combine  with  the  adjacent 
atoms  of  nitrogen  when  such  are  present  (see  ph.  54),  the 
relation  of  the  spherules  and  forces  may  be  such,  that 
even  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  shall  unite  with  one  of  ni- 
trogen, and  be  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  combina- 
tion constituting  an  atom  of  ammonia. 

A  particle  of  this  compound  may  be  represented  by  fig. 
47?  the  atmospherules  of  ethereal  matter  being  supposed 
to  be  applied  according  to  circumstances,  and  here  n  is  to 
denote  the  nitrogen.  A,  A',  A",  the  three  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen, the  nitrogen  is  condensed  from  its  internal  situation, 
and,  since  the  three  centers  are  in  the  surface  of  the  nitro- 
gen, we  may  fairly  suppose,  that  one  third  of  the  sphe- 
rules of  hydrogen  are  involved  within  it,  and  condensed, 
which  will  give  the  known  contraction  of  volume. 

Ph.  71  •  Ammoniacal  acid  gas  has  a  very  strong  pungent 
smell. 

Exp.  If  the  constitution  of  ammonia  be  as  above  ex- 
plained, and  represented  in  fig.  47,  it  is  evident  that  the 
atoms  of  its  hydrogen  will,  by  means  of  very  slight 
causes,  oscillate  on  the  central  atom  of  nitrogen,  and  this 
will  affect  the  atmospherules,  several  particles  will   be 
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occasionally  decomposed^  and  the  atoms  of  hydrogen,  if 
not  of  nitrogen  also,  and  perhaps  even  entire  particles  of 
ammonia,  will  be  projected  on  all  sides,  and  this  will 
produce  the  smell  and  pungency  of  this  gas. 

Ph.  72.  Ammoniacal  gas  is  decomposed  by  a  succession 
of  electrical  sparks,  it  occupies  a  double  volume  when  de- 
composed. 

Exp.  The  electric  spark,  in  its  rapid  motion,  is  suffici- 
ent to  force  the  hydrogen  to  one  side,  and  to  separate 
some  portion  of  it,  in  consequence  of  which  the  decom- 
position is  effected.  According  to  ph.  70,  the  volume  of 
the  decomposed  gas  ought  to  be  double. 

Ph.  73.  When  ammonia  is  passed  through  red  hot 
porcelain  tubes  it  is  decomposed, 

Earp,  A  little  attention  to  fig.  47,  will  shew,  that,  when 
exposed  to  a  great  heat,  its  elements  will  be  easily  sepa- 
rated ;  for  the  central  atom  being  about  14  times  stronger 
than  the  others,  the  caloric  will  be  urged  between  every 
two  adjacent  sides  of  the  hydrogen,  and  at  a  certain  de- 
gree of  intensity  will  necessarily  effect  their  separation. 

Ph.  74.  The  volumes  of  gases,  entering  into  combination, 
are  generally  in  very  simple  and  definite  proportions,  as 
one  with  one,  or  with  two,  or  three,  &c.  this  fact  was  first 
pointed  out  by  M.  Gay-Lussac. 

Exp*  In  simple  and  in  many  compound  gases,  this 
will  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  simple  pro- 
portions in  which  the  atoms  combine,  see/^^.  29,  64,  62, 
and  70.  For  these  phenomena  and  the  theory  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  shew  that,  in  simple  gases,  equal  volumes  will 
contain  the  same  number  of  atoms ;  and  in  compound 
gases,  the  volume  will  contain  either  the  same  number  of 
particles,  or  one  half  as  many,  or  one  third  as  many,  &c. 
For  according  to  the  phenomena  above  referred  to,  the 
contractions  will,  in  most  casein,  be  none,  two  thirds,  one 
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third,  &c.  the  resulting  volumes  of  the  combination  {ph. 
53)  being  also  generally  in  simple  ratios^  hence  the  com- 
bining volumes  ought  to  be  in  very  simple  proportions. 

Ph.  75.  When  gases  unite,  the  condensation  is  gene- 
rally in  some  simple  ratio  to  the  original  volume :  but 
sometimes  there  is  a  considerable  variation  from  tbia 
rule. 

Mxp.  The  reason  of  this  was  shewn,  ph.  53,  and  will 
appear  by  the  last  phenomenon  and  the  references  there 
made,  but  that  there  may  be  instances  of  great  differences 
will  be  seen  by  a  consideration  of  ph.  60  and  following. 

Sch.  The  preceding  examples  may  suffice  to  shew  the 
application  of  the  theory  to  the  combinations  of  gaseous 
substances. 

The  explanations  given  are  considered  as  being  very 
probable,  and,  although  they  may  not  be  absolutely  the 
true  ones,  yet  they  will  serve  particularly  to  shew,  that 
at  least  these  phenomena  are  not  opposed  to  our 
principles. 

To  estimate  the  relative  magnitudes  of  atoms  has,  as 
yet,  been  found  a  problem  too  difficult  to  be  solved,  even  in 
our  present  advanced  state  of  knowledge.  This  however 
is  a  desideratum,  it  is  a  subject  which  many  have  investi- 
gated, and  should  these  labours  rest  on  a  solid  foundation, 
it  is  presumed  that  the  way  is  a  little  opened  towards  the 
cultivation  of  this  field  of  science,  which  presents  the 
prospect  of  a  rich  produce,  and  an  abundant  harvest. 

Ph.  76.  Many  bodies  require  an  elevated,  or  some  par- 
ticular temperature,  in  order  to  effect  their  combination  : 
thus  carbon  and  hydrogen,  when  made  hot,  readily  com- 
bine with  oxygen,  but  not  so  at  the  usual  temperature. 

Exp.  When  the  temperature  of  a  body  is  raised,  the 
atmospherules  of  its  particles  are  augmented,  and  greatly 
extended :  hence  in  many  cases  the  atoms  of  another  body 
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may  be  more  easily  involved  in  them,  a  circumstance  tend- 
ing to  facilitate  the  combination :  thus  when  the  atmos- 
pherule  of  an  atom  of  carbon,  or  of  hydrogen,  and  one 
of  oxygen  are  much  increased,  and  extended,  an  atom  of 
oxygen  pressed  near  the  carbon  or  hydrogen  will  be  more 
readily  enveloped  in  the  same  atmospherule,  and  combi- 
nation will  be  effected,  because  part  of  the  atmospherule, 
greatly  extended  on  every  side,  mixes  at  once  with  that  of 
the  oxygen,  and  the  vibration  itself,  which  is  produced, 
contributes  towards  this  union. 

Ph.  ^^.  When  bodies  combine,  there  is  often  not  only 
a  change  of  properties  and  temperature,  (see  ph-  11,  and 
14),  but  also  such  a  change  of  form,  that  one  or  both  of 
them  appears  to  be  destroyed,  or  consumed  :  thus  when  a 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  one  volume  of  the 
former,  and  two  of  the  latter,  combine,  they  both  disap- 
pear as  gases,  the  only  product  being  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  occupying  nearly  two  thousand  times  less  space 
than  that  which  the  gases  occupied. 

Exp.  In  many  cases  of  combination,  as  in  the  instance 
here  given,  much  ethereal  matter  is  dissipated,  the  new 
arrangement  of  the  atoms,  not  being  capable  of  the  ga- 
seous form  at  the  usual  temperature,  and  the  particles  are 
consequently  suffered  to  approach  each  other,  and  hence 
they  occupy  but  a  very  small  space  in  the  liquid  or  solid 
form.  In  other  cases,  the  products  retain  their  atmos- 
pherules,  and  may  be  suffered  to  escape  as  gas  or  vapour ; 
hence  the  combining  bodies  are  indeed  consumed,  or  des- 
troyed, as  such,  but  the  materials  remain  unchanged  in 
themselves;  that  is,  their  atoms  remain  the  same,  al- 
though concealed  under  new  forms. 

Ph.  78.  Combustion  frequently  occurs  when  a  remark- 
able change  is  produced  in  bodies  by  chemical  action,  as 
when  oxygen  combines  with  hydrogen,  or  carbon,  &c. 
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Exp.  The  notable  change,  resulting  from  the  chemical 
action,  indicates,  that  one  or  both  of  the  elements  concerned 
is  constituted  of  powerful  atoms,  which  consequently  con- 
dense  on  their  spherules  large  portions  of  ethereal  matter ; 
also  when  the  union  takes  place,  rapid  and  quick  vibra- 
tions are  necessarily  produced  ;  hence  much  ethereal  mat- 
ter will  be  projected  with  great  energy,  radiating  in  the 
form  of  heat  and  light. 

Ph.  79.  The  most  common  or  general  cases  of  combus- 
tion occur,  when  oxygen  combines  with  various  bodies, 
called  combustibles ;  as  coals,  wood,  oil,  tallow,  &c. 

£sp.  The  substances  enumerated  and  such  like,  contain 
large  proportions  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  these  at  an  ele- 
vated temperature  readily  combine  with  oxygen  (ph.  76) ^ 
and  an  atom  of  oxygen  has  great  force  (ph.  29  and  54), 
therefore  byjvA.  78^  combustion  ought  to  take  place,  and 
the  more  so,  on  account  of  the  high  temperature  of  the 
combustible.  Even  many  of  the  metals  themselves  bum 
vividly,  when  raised  to  a  very  high  temperature,  oxygen 
being  present. 

Ph.  80.  Chlorine  and  iodine  are  also  remarkable  for  ex- 
hibiting the  phenomena  of  combustion  in  many  of  their 
combinations. 

£xp.  The  atoms  of  these  substances  evince  in  their  se- 
veral actions,  and  combinations  with  other  bodies,  that 
they  are  constituted  of  great  forces,  which  renders  them 
suitable  for  exhibiting  the  appearances  of  combustion,  as 
above  in  the  case  of  oxygen. 

Ph.  81.  As  a  familiar  instance  of  combustion,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  when  a  candle  is  lighted,  it  continues  to 
burn  with  great  regularity,  if  properly  snuffed,  till  it  is 
consumed,  giving  out  a  constant  supply  of  heat  and 
light. 

JExp.  The  wick  by  being  lighted,  has  its  temperature 
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sufficiently  raised  to  admit  a  speedy  union  of  its  carbon 
and  hydrogen  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  the  chief  part 
of  the  products  are  dissipated  in  vapour;  the  ethereal 
matter  evolved  {ph,  78  and  79)  raises  the  temperature 
still  more,  and  melts  the  tallow  immediately  below  it,  the 
melted  tallow,  by  capillary  attraction  {ph.  20.  sect,  v.) 
rises  in  the  wick,  where  the  degree  of  heat  is  so  intense 
as  to  render  it  gaseous,  and  in  this  state,  as  it  rises,  it 
unites  with  the  oxygen  situated  on  every  side  of  the  flame 
in  its  course,  so  that  the  exterior  surface  of  the  rising 
gas,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  air,  enters  rapidly  into 
combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  the  ethe- 
real matter  evolved,  from  the  tallow  rendered  gaseous  by 
heat,  and  from  the  oxygen  which  combines  with  it,  supplies 
a  body  of  light  {ph.  78^  79)  and  also  of  heat,  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  temperature,  and  to  melt  the  tallow,  so  that 
the  process  is  continued.  The  candle  wastes  away  or  is 
consumed  by  this  process,  because  its  particles  when  united 
to  the  oxygen  are  dissipated  in  vapour.  In  a  similar  way 
may  the  burning  of  many  bodies  be  explained. 

Ph.  82.  Bodies  burn  in  oxygen  gas  as  in  common  air, 
but  with  vastly  greater  vividness  and  brilliancy. 

Exp.  Oxygen  constitutes  but  about  one  fifth  part  of  tlie 
air,  the  rest  being  chiefly  nitrogen,  which  does  not  easily 
combine,  and  hence  impedes  the  process,  so  that  the  ef- 
fect cannot  be  so  rapid  as  when  the  combustible  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  body  of  pure  oxygen  gas. 

Ph.  83.  Bodies  will  burn  vividly  in  oxygen  gas,  which 
will  not  burn,  under  the  same  circumstances,  in  the  open 
air;  thus,  if  a  small  bit  of  tinder  be  attached  to  the  extre- 
mity of  a  thin  iron  wire,  and  then  lighted,  and  immediately 
plunged  into  a  vessel  of  oxygen  gas,  it  ignites  the  wire, 
which  burns  till  the  iron  or  oxygen  is  consumed,  but  in 
the  open  air  the  iron  is  not  ignited. 
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Exp.  In  the  open  air  there  are  not,  in  contact  with  the 
lighted  tinder,  a  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  sufficient  to 
unite  with  the  tinder,  so  as  to  raise  its  temperature,  and 
that  of  the  contiguous  iron  to  the  degree  which  is  requi- 
site for  the  rapid  combination,  or  the  burning  of  the  iron ; 
but  in  the  oxygen  gas  the  great  number  of  atoms  in  con- 
tact with  the  lighted  tinder,  immediately  uniting  with  the 
combustible  body,  send  forth  a  copious  supply  of  ethereal 
matter  adequate  to  produce  the  combustion  of  the  wire, 
and  the  same  reason  accounts  for  the  continuance  of  the 
burning. 

Ph.  84.  In  chemical  action,  generally,  and  consequently 
in  combustion,  when  the  temperature  is  raised,  there  is 
very  frequently  a  condensation;  thus  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
are  condensed  into  water,  oxygen  and  carbon  into  carbo- 
nic acid  gas. 

Exp,  In  these  cases  the  product  is  such  as  can  exist 
only  in  that  condensed  state  at  the  common  temperature, 
the  new  particle  having  new  properties ;  also  other  things 
being  the  same,  the  condensation  causes  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  caloric  and  light  to  be  evolved  in  the  combustion. 

Ph.  85.  But  sometimes  there  is  an  enlargement :  thus 
protoxide,  and  deutoxide  of  chlorine,  burn  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  gentle  heat,  the  substance  is  destroyed  with 
violence,  and  the  emission  of  heat  and  light,  and  its 
elements  may  be  obtained,  as  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
chlorine. 

Exp.  This  is  sufficiently  explained  in  ph.  61,  62  and 
63,  the  protoxide  being  represented  in  Jig.  44,  and  the 
deutoxide  in  Jig.  30;  much  ethereal  matter  is  condensed 
on  the  combined  atoms,  viz.  on  the  oxygen,  because  of  its 
great  force,  and  small  spherule,  and  on  the  chlorine,  be- 
cause, although  its  spherule  is  probably  greater,  its  force 
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also  is  greater  even  than  that  of  oxygen ;  also  the  manner 
of  the  union  of  these  atoms  will  cause  an  additional  accu- 
mulation of  ethereal  matter  on  the  particle,  these  circum- 
stances as  seen  in  ph,  60,  and  those  just  referred  to,  ac- 
count for  the  rapidity  and  violence  of  the  action,  and  tor 
the  extrication  of  the  heat  and  light,  with  the  increase  of 
volume. 

Ph.  86.  When  gunpowder  is  ignited,  it  burns  with 
great  rapidity,  and  is  expanded  into  a  gas,  with  the  extri- 
cation of  heat  and  light* 

Exp,  Five  parts  of  nitre,  one  of  sulphur,  and  one  of 
charcoal,  being  finely  powdered,  and  then  mixed  well  to- 
gether, with  a  little  water  to  prevent  explosion,  consti- 
tutes gunpowder,  when  it  is  granulated  by  pressing  it 
through  sieves^  and  carefully  dried.     Now,  according  to 
the  determinations  of  chemists,  each  particle  of  nitre  con- 
tains six  atoms  of  oxygen,  besides  nitrogen  and  potassium; 
from  one  pound  of  nitre  12,000  cubic  inches  of  oxygen 
gas  may  be  obtained  on  distilling  it  in  an  earthen  retort, 
made  red  hot,  therefore  it  must  condense  much  ethereal 
matter,  which  doubtless  is  greatly  increased  by  the  man- 
ner of  combination  of  the  atoms  of  nitre,  as  appears  from 
this,  that  it  is  found  to  retain  a  part  of  its  oxygen  very 
loosely:  we  may  judge  therefore,  that  it  is  connected  in  a 
way  calculated  to  retain  much  caloric,  light,  &c.  as  in  the 
protoxide  and  deutoxide  of  chlorine  (see  ph.  61,  62,  63, 
and  85).     Sulphur  also,  as  appears  from  many  phenomena 
contains  much  caloric  on  its  spherules,  hence,  when  igni- 
ted, it  happens,  that  through  the  medium  of  the  rapid 
union  with  the  charcoal,  the  abundant  mass  of  ethereal 
matter  liberated,  is  sufficient  to  render  the  products  ga- 
seous, even  under  a  great  pressure,  hence  heat  and  light 
are  necessarily  projected  in  the  process. 
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The  circumstance  of  expansion  of  the  products  in  com- 
bustion, has  hitherto  been  considered  as  inexplicable,  (tee 
Turner's  Chemistry,  p.  155  and  156.) 

Ph.  87*  Chlorate  of  potassa  may  be  substituted  for  the 
nitrate  in  making  gunpowder,  but  very  great  caution  is 
requisite  in  the  preparation,  as  the  ingredients  are  very 
liable  to  explode ;  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  this  salt  has 
been  known  to  explode  spontaneously. 

Exp,  In  each  particle  of  the  chlorate  is  combined  an 
atom  of  chlorine,  instead  of  one  of  nitrogen,  which  is  in 
the  nitre,  and  this  constitutes  their  difference,  the  other 
parts  being  the  same,  and  from  the  greater  force  of  the 
atom  of  chlorine,  we  should  be  led  to  anticipate  a  greater 
liability  of  the  composition  to  explode. 

Ph.  88.  If  two  grains  of  powdered  chlorate  of  potassa 
be  mixed  with  one  of  sulphur,  and  the  mixture  be  gently 
triturated  in  a  mortar,  a  series  of  detonations  will  ensue, 
resembling  the  cracking  of  a  whip :  if  struck  on  an  anvil, 
the  report  is  as  loud  as  that  of  a  gun. 

Exp.  The  mechanical  action  produces  the  decomposi- 
tion at  one  or  more  points,  and  the  effect  is  propagated  to 
the  neighbouring  parts :  the  rest  is  as  above. 

Ph  .  89.  If  with  a  small  quantity  of  sugar,  half  its  weight 
of  the  powdered  chlorate  of  potassa  be  mixed,  and  on  the 
mixture  be  cautiously  poured  a  few  drops  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  will  burst  into  sudden  and  violent  inflam- 
mation. This  mixture  is  the  basis  of  the  matches  used 
for  obtaining  instantaneous  light. 

Exp.  The  combination  of  the  acid  with  the  sugar  will 
raise  the  temperature  sufficiently  to  produce  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  this  gives  rise  to  the 
sudden  inflammation. 

Ph.  90.  If  about  half  a  table  spoonful  of  strong  nitric 
acid,  mixed  with  a  very  little  sulphuric  acid,  be  poured  on 
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which  compose  the  vegetable ;  and  hence  it  is  rendered 
devoid  of  colour^  and  is  not  in  a  condition  suitable  for 
combustion  in  the  strict  sense. 

Ph.  97.  The  quantity  and  colour  of  the  light  in  com- 
bustion^ depends  chiefly  on  the  combustible  body. 

Eaj),  This  may  arise  from  the  sort  of  light  which  the 
combustible  most  copiously  condenses  in  the  atmosphe- 
rules  of  its  particles ;  for  according  to  the  differences  of 
the  particles  of  the  body  and  of  the  ethereal  matter,  more 
or  less  of  the  different  sorts  will  adhere  to  and  unite  with 
the  particles. 

Ph.  98.  Carbon^  sulphur^  phosphorus,  and  the  metals 
unite  readily  with  oxygen  under  certain  circumstances, 
and  exhibit  the  effects  of  combustion,  during  tlie  com- 
bination. I 

Exj).  All  that  is  necessary  for  these  actions  and  results, 
is  a  suitableness  in  the  spherules  and  forces,  with  their 
atmosphcrules  of  ethereal  matter,  and  a  proper  degree  of 
temperature,  and  proximity  to  favour  their  union,  as 
shewn  in  various  of  the  foregoing  phenomena,  under 
these  proper  circumstances  the  bodies  unite  and  lose  part 
of  their  atmosphcrules. 

Ph.  99,  When  equal  quantities  of  oxygen  are  consumed 
in  combustion,  it  is  found  according  to  the  experiments 
of  some  chemists,  that  metals,  and  phosphorus  emit  about 
twice  as  much  heat  as  hydrogen ;  and  charcoal  about  1^ 
as  much  as  hydrogen. 

Exp.  The  greater  heat  produced  in  one  instance  than  in 
another  may  arise,  from  the  greater  quantity  of  ethereal 
matter  contained  on  the  atoms  of  the  combustible  body, 
or  from  the  more  forcible  and  intimate  union  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other,  which  arises  from  the  different  na- 
ture of  the  atoms  or  particles. 

Ph.  100.  If  phosphorus  be  exposed  to  the  common  air 
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at  the  usual  temperature,  it  emits  a  white  yapour,  a  smell 
like  that  of  garlic ;  it  appears  luminous  in  the  dark  and  is 
gradually  consumed.  This  is  called  the  slow  combustion 
of  phosphorus. 

Exp,  The  atoms  of  phosphorus  at  the  common  tempe- 
rature are  capable  of  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  the  particles  formed  by  this  union  will  be  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  vapour  or  smoke  which  rises,  and  the 
light  is  produced  in  consequence  of  the  ethereal  matter 
which  is  made  to  radiate  at  the  moment  of  combination, 
in  consequence  of  the  repulsion  between  its  atoms  and 
that  of  the  particles  of  the  body  which  are  brought  near 
each  other,  and  then,  because  of  their  proximity,  are 
consequently  repelled  with  great  velocity, 

Ph.  101.  The  metals  require  different  temperatures  to 
effect  their  combinations  with  oxygen,  some  of  them  ab- 
sorb that  substance  rapidly  at  common  temperatures, 
others  but  slowly,  and  some  only  at  high  temperatures ; 
others  again  require  different  conditions  in  order  to  make 
them  combine  with  oxygen,  and  are  again  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state  by  beat  alone. 

Exp.  There  is  here  no  greater  variety  in  the  effects  than 
the  differences  in  the  forces  and  spherules  of  the  atoms 
of  matter  would  suggest,  hence  these  different  effects  are 
natural  and  easy  to  understand. 

Ph.  102.  Rough  filed  iron  unites  much  more  readily 
with  oxygen,  than  well  polished  iron. 

Exp.  When  the  iron  is  well  polished  the  surface  is  uni- 
formly covered  by  ethereal  matter  diffused  over  it,  (prop. 
YJy  and  cors.)  and  this  tends  to  prevent  the  accession  of 
the  atoms  of  oxygen ;  but  when,  by  filing  the  surface  pre- 
sents abundance  of  asperities,  the  ethereal  matter  will  be 
protruded  at  their  extremities  {prop.  VJ,  and  its  cors.)^ 
hence  the  oxygen  has  access  between  the  points  and  more 
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readily  combineB  with  the  iron^  the  ethereal  matter  in  this 
case  contributing  to  accelerate  the  combination.  There 
are  many  similar  phenomena^  which  are  to  be  explained 
on  the  same  principles. 

In  this  and  the  two  preceding  sections  are  explained  two 
hundred  and  twenty  phenomena^  which  include  the  most 
general  cases  of  Chemistry,  many  thousand  particular  in- 
stances might  have  been  adduced,  but  they  would  be  found 
to  belong  to  some  of  those  already  considered,  or  to  have 
a  close  affinity  to  them ;  and  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
swell  this  volume  by  entering  more  at  large  into  the  par* 
ticular  cases  of  combination  and  decomposition.  If  what 
has  already  been  advanced,  be  attentively  considered,  the 
reader  will  be  able  himself  to  apply  the  principles  to  such 
examples  as  may  occur. 


SECTION  VII. 


ELECTRICITY 


Observations  relative  to  Electricity. 

Electricity  is  a  term  employed  to  designate  a  branch  of 
physics,  which  has  respect  to  an  extensive  class  of  phe- 
nomena, arising  from  a  property  which  bodies  acquire  in 
certain  states,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  in  which 
they  attract  neighbouringlight  bodies,  emit  luminous  sparks, 
inflame  combustibles,  give  out  intense  light  and  heat,  and 
produce  many  other  effects  on  the  bodies  submitted  to  their 
actions.  Nothing  was  known  to  the  ancients  of  this  de- 
partment of  science,  except  that  amber,  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  other  substances,  when  rubbed,  attract  light  bodies ; 
it  was  reserved  to  the  moderns  to  unveil  in  an  extensive 
degree  the  workings  of  nature  in  respect  to  electric  powers 
or  energies.  This  science  is  of  great  importance  in  philo- 
sophy, and  deserves  the  continued  efforts  of  the  learned 
to  develope  what  still  remains  undiscovered  in  relation  to 
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its  extensive  agency.  It  has  been  already  stated  in  the 
Introduction  that  as  electricity  advanced  from  its  infancy 
towards  that  degree  of  maturity  to  which  it  has  arrived, 
many  electric  theories  were  proposed  and  again  discarded, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  viz.  The  Franklinean 
theory  of  one  fluid  modified  and  improved  by  EpinuSy  and 
that  of  Du  Fay  adopted  and  more  clearly  stated  and  applied 
by  M.  Columb ;  see  the  Introduction.  To  these  we  may 
add  a  theory  of  more  modern  date,  which  ascribes  elec- 
trical effects  to  some  supposed  peculiar  exertions  of  the  at- 
tractive powers  of  matter.  This  theory  regards  the  ex- 
istence of  any  distinct  fluid  or  form  of  matter  to  be  as 
unnecessary  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena,  as  it 
is  in  the  questions  concerning  the  cause  of  gravitation. 
But  surely  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  shew  how 
these  peculiar  powers  can  be  transferred  from  one  body  to 
another  without  the  transmission  of  some  flui^  or  mate- 
rial substance  at  the  same  time  :  and  it  would  be  equally 
a  task  to  explain  on  this  hypothesis  how  the  electrical  en- 
ergies of  bodies  can  be  increased,  and  diminished,  and 
changed  from  one  state  called  the  positive,  to  the  opposite 
or  negative. 

After  all  the  labours  of  philosophers  in  these  regions 
of  theory,  we  have  obtained  nothing  satisfactory.  **  We 
have  as  yet  no  plausible  hypothesis  concerning  the  caiise 
of  electrical  phenomena,  though  the  subject  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers  of  Europe,*' 
( jBrawrfe'5  Manual  of  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  283.)  In  truth 
I  am  persuaded  that  all  the  electrical  theories  which  have 
been  brought  into  notice,  and  all  those  which  can  be  pro- 
posed as  requiring  something  peculiar  in  the  production 
of  electricity  are  not  better  founded  than  castles  in  the 
air.  If  the  time,  which  has  been  spent  in  forming  and 
modelling  and  remodelling  these  theoriei»,  had  been  em- 
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ployed  in  trying  to  deduce  electrical  effects  from  the  pow-^ 
ers  known  to  affect  the  particles  of  matter,  the  causes  of 
these  appearances  would  at  this  day  have  been  more  fully 
exhibited ;  that  a  fluid  is  concerned  in  all  electrical  actions 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  (see  the  observations  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourth  section) ;  and  this  fluid  may  pro- 
perly be  termed  the  electric  fluid  :  but  it  is  not  at  all  requi- 
site to  give  to  its  atoms  peculiar  and  distinct  properties,  dif- 
fering essentially  from  those  of  other  matter.  I  shall  there- 
fore  in  this  section  proceed  to  explain  the  principal  electri- 
cal phenomena  independently  of  any  electrical  hypothesis, 
employing  no  other  but  the  general  theory  of  physics  al- 
ready advanced,  trusting  that  the  explanations  will  be 
found  more  satisfactory  than  those  which  rest  on  any  of 
the  received  theories ;  and  that  several  facts  will  be  ex- 
plained, which  it  is  acknowledged  are  amongst  the  arcana 
of  nature. 

Electrical  appearances  are  excited  by  different  means,  as 
by  friction,  communication,  the  contact  of  dissimilar  bo- 
dies, heat,  change  of  form,  and  the  like. 

When  two  suitable  substances  are  rubbed  one  by  the  other, 
both  become  electrical,  but  they  are  found  always  to  be  in 
different  states,  each  will  indeed  attract  light  bodies  if  pre- 
sented separately,  but  if  both  be  presenled  at  the  same 
time  no  effect  is  produced;  also  what  has  been  attracted 
by  the  one  will  be  repelled  by  the  other ;  hence  though 
both  are  excited  a  remarkable  difference  is  experienced. 
One  of  these  bodies  we  say  is  electrified  positively,  and 
the  other  negatively,  or  the  one  is  in  a  positive,  and  the 
other  in  a  negative  state.  These  terms  are  employed 
agreeably  to  the  Franklinean  theory,  which  supposes,  that, 
when  the  bodies  are  rubbed  together  or  otherwise  excited, 
the  one  acquires  an  additional  quantity  of  the  electric 
fluid  and  is  said  to  be  positive,  and  the  other  is  deprived 
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of  a  like  portion,  and  from  its  defect  is  said  to  be  negatiye. 
Dr.  Franklin's  theory  in  this  respect  agrees  partly  with 
the  notions  that  result  from  our  general  theory  of  physics^ 
and  hence  these  terms  will  be  still  employed  in  the  same 
sense,  and  evidently  with  the  same  propriety;  for  we  still 
have  an  electric  fluid,  though  its  properties  are  not  such 
as  those  which  are  ascribed  to  it  by  the  adherents  of 
Franklin.    But  a  body,  according  to  our  notions,  is  said 
to  be  positive  or  negative,  not  merely  on  account  of  its 
containing  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  electric  fluid ;  but 
it  is  said  to  be  positive,  when  from  any  cause  or  circum- 
stance it  is  in  a  condition  such  as  is  suited  to  give  out  a 
portion  of  its  fluid  to  the  adjacent  bodies :  and  on  the  con- 
trary it  is  said  to  be  negative,  when  it  is  in  a  state  dis- 
posing it  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  electric  fluid  from  the 
contiguous  bodies.     Now  these  conditions  may  arise,  not 
only  from  an  actual  acquisition  or  loss  of  their  natural 
fluid,  but  also  from  the  distribution  of  the  fluid  on  the  se- 
veral parts  of  the  body,  and  also  on  the  sides  of  its  several 
atoms;  for  the  ethereal  matter  constituting  the  electric 
fluid,  forming  part  of  the  atmospherule  of  each  atom,  may 
from  various  causes  {prop.  IJy  and  its  cors.)  be  extended 
more  on  one  side  of  the  atoms  and  less  on  the  other,  hence 
in  this  case  each  atom  will  have  a  negative  and  a  positive 
side,  and  the  whole  body  will  on  this  account  also  have  a 
negative  and  positive  extremity.     These  particulars  agree 
perfectly  with  facts  which  have  never  yet  been  accounted 
for,  except  by  means  of  suppositions  and  terms  employed 
to  conceal  our  ignorance.     Let  it  be  further  noticed,  that 
the  negative  and  positive  electrical  states  of  bodies  may  be 
induced  also  by  the  relative  quantities  of  their  fluid,  al- 
though all  the  bodies  may  contain  the  fluid,  in  defect  or 
in  excess. 

In  order  to  fix  the  meaning  of  the  terms  positive  and 
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ne^tive,  as  emplojred  in  electricitj,  and  particularly  in 
this  Treatise^  it  may  be  proper  to  giire  an  ejcample  by  way 
of  illustration*  Thus,  if  smooth  g^ass  be  rubbed  with  silk, 
both  become  electrical,  and  will  attract  and  repel  bits  of 
ttraw,  feathers,  and  other  light  bodies.  An  insulated  light 
body  which  has  been  first  attracted,  and  then  repelled  by 
the  one,  say  the  glass,  will  continue  to  be  repelled  by  it, 
but  will  be  attracted  by  the  other.  The  glass  in  this  case 
is  said  to  be  positive,  and  the  silk  negative :  also  any  body 
is  said  to  be  positive,  when  it  agrees  with  the  glass  in  re-* 
pelling  the  body,  which  has  been  repelled  by  the  glass, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  negative,  when  it  agrees  with  the  sUk 
by  attracting  the  body  which  has  been  repelled  by  the 
glass.  Tliere  are  good  reasons  for  concluding  that,  duriiig 
the  process  of  friction,  the  glass  has  received  a  portion  6f 
electric  matter,  from  the  silk,  on  which  account  the  abote 
distinction  is  made,  and  it  is  introduced  here  for  the  Hake 
of  giving  a  distinct  idea  of  the  terms. 

How  it  may  be  known  when  a  body  is  electrified  posi- 
tively or  negatively,  will  appear  from  the  phenomena 
relating  to  electrical  attraction  and  repulsion  to  be  ex- 
plained in  this  section. 


Diffiision  of  the  Fluid. 

Ph.  1.  The  principle,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  produces 
electrical  phenomena,  is  universally  di£Fused  throughout 
the  material  world,  having  been  noticed  in  all  kinds  and 
forms  of  bodies,  and  clearly  evinced  by  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  experiments  and  observations. 

jSjt/i.  Ethereal  matter  of  all  kinds,  constituted  accord- 
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iDg  to  the  first  postulate^  and  designated  in  def.  32,  if 
existing  in  sufficient  quantity,  will  tend  to  universal  dif- 
fusion, while  the  centers  of  its  atoms  are  in  each  other's 
spherules,  and  its  constituent  forces  may  be  so  small,  and 
the  extent  of  its  spherules  such,  that  it  shall  answer  to 
the  description  of  light,  caloric,  and  the  electric  fluid,  ac- 
cording to  the  differences  in  its  spherules  and  constituent 
forces,  it  will  adhere  to  the  atoms  of  bodies,  and  may  be 
transmitted  from  one  body  to  another  with  greater  or  less 
facility  according  to  circumstances,  hence  one  species  of 
it  may  be  capable  of  producing  the  electrical  phenomena, 
as  a  little  reflection  will  shew,  and  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  explanations.  It  is  probable  that  the  spherules 
of  its  atoms  are  less,  and  its  constituent  forces  greater 
than  those  of  light  and  caloric.  We  denominate  this  spe-* 
cies  of  ethereal  matter,  the  electric  fluid. 

Ph.  2.  When  two  bodies  of  different  kinds  are  rubbed 
together,  under  proper  circumstances,  both  become  elec-: 
trical ;  but  always  the  one  is  positive,  and  the  other 
negative. 

Exp.  Both  the  bodies  are  at  first  imbued  with  the  ethe- 
real matter,  which  we  call  the  electric  fluid,  so  as  to  be  in 
a  state  of  equilibrium  with  each  other,  and  with  the  sur- 
rounding bodies,  also  this  fluid,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
natural  to  them,  will  be  most  diffused  over  the  surfaces  of 
the  bodies  {prop,  VJ,  and  its  cors.  sect,  ii.),  hence  when 
they  are  rubbed  together,  partly  from  the  difference  in 
the  surfaces,  and  partly  from  that  of  the  sort  of  bodies, 
the  connection  of  their  parts,  their  degrees  of  hardness, 
&c.  it  is  to  be  expected,  a  priori^  as  a  natural  consequence, 
that  a  portion  of  the  fluid  of  the  one  will  pass  to  that  of 
the  other,  and  hence,  when  separated,  the  one  will  be 
disposed  to  part  with  some  of  its  fluid  to  the  surrounding 
bodies,  and  the  other  to  receive  a  portion.     Hence  both 
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are  excited,  there  is  a  tendency,  in  both  cases,  of  the  elec- 
tric fluid  to  pass  between  either  of  them,  and  such  bodies 
as  are  in  their  natural  state,  and  so  far  similar  effects  will 
occur :  but  a  marked  difference  will  arise  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  fluid  tends  to  leave  the  one  body, 
but  to  enter  the  other.  When  they  are  put  nearly  in  con- 
tact they  destroy  each  other's  effects,  because  now  the  fluid 
tends  to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other,  rather  than  to  the 
adjacent  bodies. 

Ph.  3.  If  a  dry  smooth  glass  tube  be  rubbed  with  a 
piece  of  dry  woollen  cloth,  the  tube  is  rendered  positive, 
and  the  cloth  negative. 

Exp.  The  electric  fluid  strongly  adheres  to  glass,  as 
will  be  seen  in  some  of  the  following  phenomena,  hence 
it  will  receive  a  portion  of  the  fluid  from  the  more  yield- 
ing and  fibrous  cloth,  and  thus  will  become  positive,  while 
it  leaves  the  cloth  in  a  negative  state. 

Ph.  4.  If  a  dry  glass  tube,  whose  surface  has  been  ren- 
dered rough  by  grinding  with  emery,  sand,  &c.  be  rubbed 
with  a  dry  woollen  cloth,  the  tube  will,  in  this  case,  be- 
come negative,  and  the  cloth  positive. 

Exp.  The  electric  fluid  adheres  strongly  to  the  glass, 
and  hence  it  will  contain  much  of  that  fluid,  as  its  natu- 
ral quantity,  and  since  the  surface  presents  an  innumera- 
ble multitude  of  points,  these  points  will  be  fraught  with 
the  electric  fluid,  {prop.  IJ,  and  its  cors.)  it  follows  that 
the  cloth  will  easily  now  take,  or,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
wipe  off  much  of  that  fluid  from  the  projecting  points, 
and  hence  the  glass  is  rendered  negative,  and  the  cloth 
positive. 

Obs.  This  and  the  two  preceding  phenomena  are  intro- 
duced in  this  place,  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  more  easy 
explanation  of  the  following  ones ;  the  subject  of  excita- 
tion will  be  more  fiiUy  developed  in  due  order.    The  elec- 
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iricity  induced  on  a  smooth  glass  tube  when  rubbed  with 
flannel  or  silk  is  called  positive^  because  many  phenomena 
shew  that  in  this  case  it  receives  an  increase  to  its  natural 
quantity  of  electric  fluid. 

Ph.  6.  If  the  electric  virtue  be  excited  in  one  body  to 
a  certain  degree^  and  another  body  be  brought  into  contact 
with  it,  the  body  presented  will  receive  more  or  less  of 
the  electrical  influence. 

Exp.  Let  A  and  B,  fg.  60,  be  two  bodies,  on  which, 
as  well  as  on  all  the  surrounding  ones,  such  a  proportion 
of  electric  fluid  is  diffused,  that  thev  are  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium  amongst  themselves,  and,  in  this  case,  it  is 
evident  there  can  be  no  disposition  or  tendency  of  the 
ethereal  matter  to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Now 
let  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  fluid  be  communicated^  by 
some  means,  to  A,  and  diffused  over  its  surface,  the  at- 
mospherules  of  its  particles  will  be  extended,  and  will 
press  outward  {prop.  27,  secL  ii.)  and  will  therefore  tend 
to  pass  off  to  any  body,  suppose  B,  connected  with  the 
earth  and  placed  near  it,  and  much  more  when  in  contact. 
On  the  contrary  let  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fluid  by  some 
means  be  abstracted  from  A,  the  atmospherules  of  its  par- 
ticles will  be  diminished,  and  those  of  the  surrounding 
bodies  will  tend  towards  it,  (prop.  28,  sect,  ii.)  and  hence 
it  will  be  in  a  state  ready  to  receive  the  electric  fluid, 
from  any  body,  as  B,  in  its  natural  state,  and  to  which  it 
is  contiguous.  Hence  in  the  first  case  an  adjacent  body 
in  contact  will  become  positive,  in  the  second  case, 
negative. 
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Conductors  and  Non-conductors. 

Ph.  6.  Some  bodies  will  receive  and  retain  the  electric 
virtue  at  and  near  the  part  to  which  it  is  communicated, 
and  these  are  called  non-conductors ;  such  are  resins, 
sulphur,  glass,  silk,  wool,  dry  air,  and  other  gases,  dry 
paper,  baked  wood,  oils,  dry  metallic  oxides,  &c.;  again 
other  bodies  suffer  the  electric  fluid  to  be  diffused  with 
more  or  less  facility  and  rapidity  over  their  several  parts, 
such  are  called  conductors,  among  which  are  the  metals, 
charcoal,  acids,  water,  and  moist  bodies,  &c. 

Mxp.  As  it  was  shewn,  that,  in  cases  of  cohesion,  and 
of  chemical  affinity,  some  atoms  or  particles  adhere  or 
combine  with  more  freedom  and  firmness  than  others,  so, 
for  the  same  reason,  the  electric  fluid,  or  ethereal  matter 
in  general,  will  more  readily  adhere  to,  or  unite  with,  the 
atoms  or  particles  of  one  body,  than  with  those  of  ano- 
ther, in  consequence  of  differences  in  the  atmospherules 
retained  by  the  particles  or  atoms  of  the  body  :  also  from 
the  connection,  closeness,  and  relative  position,  of  the  te- 
nacious atoms,  which  compose  different  bodies,  as  well  as 
from  their  different  forces,  and  extent  of  their  spherules, 
the  electric  fluid  will  more  completely  diffuse  itself  around 
the  particles  of  the  one,  than  about  those  of  the  other, 
and  will  more  firmly  adhere  to  them.  Now  let  A  and  B, 
^g,  66,  be  two  bodies,  the  quantum  of  their  fluid  being 
such  that  they  are  in  equilibrium  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  surrounding  bodies;  and  let  the  electric  fluid 
be  confined  to  A,  till  it  has  a  given  tension,  or  tendency 
to  escape,  (which  may  take  place  by  prop,  27,  sect,  ii.), 
so  that  when  B  is  brought  into  contact  it  will  receive  a 
portion  of  the  fluid  at  the   touching  point :  now  if  the 
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particles  of  the  body  B,  be  such  that  the  fluid  can  easily 
unite  with  them,  and  adhere  firmly,  and  especially  if  it 
can  freely  diffuse  itself  about  the  several  particles,  on 
most  of  their  sides,  the  fluid  will  be  retained  on  those 
particles  to  some  limited  degree,  suppose  that  to  which  A 
is  charged,  and  hence  it  will  not  be  distributed  over  the 
body;  let  now  the  quantity,  and  consequently  the  in- 
tensity, of  the  fluid  of  A  be  increased,  more  of  it  will 

# 

then  pass  to  B,  and  will  spread  to  the  particles  surround- 
ing the  point  of  contact,  and  by  its  adhering  to  these 
particles  will  support  a  greater  quantity  on  the  particles 
which  are  at  the  place  of  contact,  and  thus  an  equilibrium 
will  be  again  produced,  and  no  more  can  pass  from  A  to 
B,  till  the  intensity  of  A  be  still  further  increased^  and  if 
this  be  done,  more  fluid  will  again  pass  over  to  B,  and 
will  advance  on  its  surface  to  the  next  adjoining  stratum 
of  particles,  which,  receiving  additional  atmospherules, 
will  support  a  greater  quantity  at  the  place  of  contact^  and 
thus,  as  the  quantity  and  consequently  the  intensity  is  in- 
creased  on  A,  the  fluid  will  be  propagated  further  on  B,  till 
its  intensity,  at  the  point  of  contact,  is  equal  to  that  of 
A,  and  this  distance  will  be  greater  or  less,  as  the  atoms  of 
the  electric  fluid  attach  themselves  less  or  more  firmly 
and  copiously  to  the  separate  particles  of  B ;  when  the 
force  retaining  the  fluid  is  greatest,  the  substance  B  forms 
the  best  non-conductor;  and  as  the  retaining  force  is 
less,  the  passage  of  the  electric  fluid  is  resisted  with  less 
energy.  When  the  atoms  or  particles  of  B  do  not  firmly 
retain  on  them  the  communicated  electric  fluid,  either 
from  their  weak  attraction,  or  from  their  closeness  of 
union,  so  that  their  usual  or  natural  atmospherules  are 
diffused  and  intermixed,  the  substance  B  will  be  a  good 
conductor ;  for  as  the  fluid  is  transmitted  from  A  to  B,  it 
is  immediately  diffused  over  its  whole  surface,  by  the  re- 
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pulsion  between  the  atoms  of  the  electric  fluid,  for  while 
attached  to  bodies  or  forming  atmospherules,  the  centers 
of  the  ethereal  atoms  are  in  each  other's  spherules,  as  has 
been  already  abundantly  shewn.  Next,  instead  of  com- 
municating the  fluid  to  A,  let  a  portion  of  its  natural 
quantity  be  removed,  and  then  let  it  be  placed  in  contact 
with  some  part  of  B,  it  will  follow  from  the  above  reason- 
ing, that  if  B  have  the  properties  of  a  non-conductor,  as 
just  described,  it  vvill  part  with  its  fluid  only  at  the  point 
of  application,  and  at  the  neighbouring  parts  to  a  less  or 
greater  distance,  according  as  the  diminution  in  A  has 
been  less  or  greater,  and  as  the  conducting  property  is 
greater  or  less ;  and  hence  when  B  is  a  very  good  con- 
ductor, it  will  by  the  contact  of  A  be  deprived  of  a 
portion  of  its  fluid  from  all  parts  of  its  surface. 

Ph.  7*  There  is  no  precise  line  of  distinction  between 
non-conductors  and  conductors  ;  but  bodies  are  found  in 
all  intermediate  degrees,  from  the  best  non-conductors 
to  the  best  conductors,  and  there  are  none  absolutely 
perfect  of  either  class. 

Exp.  This  follows  plainly  and  clearly  from  the  foregoing 
explanations,  for  all  variety  of  difference  will  arise,  not 
only  from  the  different  nature  of  the  bodies,  but  also  from 
the  degrees  of  the  electricity. 

Ph.  8.  Many  bodies,  which  are  non-conductors  to  elec- 
tricity of  weak  intensity,  are  conductors  when  the  in- 
tensity is  greatly  increased,  and  all  bodies  conduct  elec- 
tricity of  very  great  intensity. 

Exp.  This  also  is  agreeable  to  the  explanation  of  ph.  6, 
from  which  it  is  an  immediate  deduction,  and  evidently 
when  the  whole  surface  of  a  body  has  the  fluid  diffused 
over  it,  it  will  conduct  electricity  readily. 

Ph.  9.  If  cylinders  formed  of  glass,  gum-lac,  or  wax, 
be  presented  to  a  strongly  electrified  body,  it  will  be 
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founds  that  the  electricity  is  propagated  to  a  certain  length 
with  decreasing  intensity.    Biofs  Physique,  vol.  ii.  p.  244. 

JEay).  To  these  substances  the  electric  fluid  atrongly 
adheres,  and  therefore  it  will  be  received  readily  at  the 
place  of  contact,  and  retained  there,  passing  only  to  a 
small  distance,  more  or  less  according  to  the  intensity 
of  the  electrified  body,  the  exp.  of  ph.  6  will  render  this 
clear.  When  the  non-conductor  is  short,  it  will  there- 
fore be  a  conductor  to  powerful  electricity. 

Ph.  10.  Non-conductors,  when  wetted  with  water^  be- 
come conductors. 

Ea:p.  This  happens  in  consequence  of  the  water,  which 
in  this  case  is  the  conducting  body.  Hence  damp  air^  and 
wet  glass,  are  conductors. 

Ph.  11.  Many  non-conductors  become  conductors,  when 
greatly  heated,  as  red  hot  glass,  melted  resins,  &g. 

Exp.  For  their  usual  atmospherules  consisting  of  ethe- 
real matter,  as  caloric,  light,  and  electric  fluid,  become 
greatly  extended  and  intermixed,  from  the  addition  of  the 
caloric,  by  which  the  bodies  are  made  hot,  and  hence  the 
communicated  electric  fluid  cannot  adhere  to  the  particles 
separately  of  the  heated  bodies,  which  consequently  be- 
come conductors,  as  the  explanation  of  ph.  6  will  render 
manifest. 

Ph.  12.  Dry  air  continues  in  some  degree  to  be  a  non- 
conductor when  it  is  heated. 

Exp.  In  this  case  the  atmospherules  of  the  atoms  of 
air  continue  distinct,  and  sufficiently  near  each  other 
to  retain  the  communicated  fluid ;  therefore  the  conduct- 
ing property  is  not  entirely  destroyed ;  the  electrified 
atoms  attaining  the  intensity  of  the  body,  which  gives 
out  the  electricity^  and  to  which  they  are  contiguous,  will 
prevent  its  further  progress.  - 

Ph.  13.  Air  greatly  rarefied  becomes. a  conductor. 
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Exf.  The  afeoms  of  the  air  greatly  rarefied  will  stand 
at.  a  comparatirdy  great  distance  from  each  other,  and 
the  several  atmospherules  will  be  much  extended,  and 
ethereal  matter  diffused  amongst  them  ;  hence  the  elec- 
tric flnid  will  find  but  little  resistance  to  its  passage, 
and  by  the  repulsion  between  its  atoms  will  be  trans- 
milted  among  the  particles  of  air  from  one  to  anodier 
with  facility. 

Pa^  14*  In  rarefied  air  an  insulated  conductor  loses 
its  electricity  rapidly,  but  a  non-conductor  loses  it  slowly. 
Bicfs  Physique,  vol.  iu  p.  213. 

Esp.  The  electric  fluid  is  retained  on  conductors  by 
a  very  feeble  force,  according  to  what  has  been  advanced, 
and  hence  when  placed  in  rarefied  air,  which  is  a  con- 
ductor, it  is  dissipated  speedily  by  the  mutual  repul- 
sion between  its  atoms,  but  the  constituent  atoms  of 
non-conductors  retain  the  electric  fluid  with  greater 
force^  {ph.  6),  and  therefore  from  these  it  will  be  given 
out  but  slowly. 

Ph.  15.  A  perfect  vacuum  of  a  large  diameter,  sur- 
rounded by  a  non-conductor,  is  a  non-conductor:  but 
when  the  diameter  is  small,  as  that  of  a  fine  tube  of 
glass^  it  is  a  conductor. 

Exp.  For  since  the  electric  fluid  cannot  pass  along 
the.  surrounding  envelope,  that  being  a  non-conductor, 
and  since  there  are  no  tenacious  atoms  in  the  vacuum 
to  support  attenuated  atmospherules,  the  fluid  must  ad- 
here to  the  part  of  the  non-conducting  vessel,  to  which 
it  is  presented,  forming  an  extended  atmospherule  within 
the  vacuum,  which  is  here  supposed  to  be  sufficiently 
capacious^  so  that  the  interior  atmospherules  of  electric 
fluid,  do  not  meet  from  opposite  sides,  since  the  repul- 
sion between  the  atoms  extends  to  a  small  distance.  But 
the  vacuum  will  be  a  coudoctor  when  it  is  very  small. 
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Exp.  Since  the  electric  fluid  adheres  much  more  firmly 
to  a  non-conductor  than  to  a  conductor^  it  follows,  that 
under  similar  circumstances  in  other  respects,  it  will  be 
much  longer  retained  on  its  surface,  as  it  is  found  to  be 
in  fact. 

Ph.  20.  The  earth  is  the  grand  reservoir  of  an  immense 
body  of  the  electric  fluid,  large  quantities  of  it  being 
easily  derived  from  that  source,  and  returned  to  it  again, 
a  fEU!t  well  known  to  electricians. 

Exp.  Since  from  the  vast  number  of  conducting  bodies 
dispersed  through  the  terraqueous  globe,  and  the  almost 
universal  presence  of  moisture  in  its  different  parts,  it  is, 
being  taken  altogether,  a  conducting  body,  and  being  glo- 
bular, the  electric  fluid  will  be  diffused  in  great  abundance 
over  it,  especially  at  its  surface,  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  equilibrium  of  the  air,  and  all  terrestial  bo- 
dies, and  there  will  be  a  continual  tendency  to  an  equal 
diffusion. 

Ph.  21.  The  atmosphere  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
the  electric  fluid,  as  is  evident  from  many  electric  pheno- 
mena observable  in  the  region  of  the  air. 

Exp,  The  air  contains  an  abundant  quantity  of  caloric, 
and  light,  in  order  to  support  its  elastic  form,  and  for 
similar  reasons,  it  will  be  replete  with  other  ethereal  mat- 
ter, such  as  the  electric  fluid  which,  as  well  vis  caloric,  it 
jrields  when  submitted  to  pressure,  and  to  other  processes; 
if,  as  is  probable,  the  spherules  of  the  electric  fluid  be 
less,  and  the  force  greater  than  those  of  caloric,  it  will  ad- 
here more  closely  to  the  atoms  of  air,  and  will  form  the 
lower  strata  of  its  atmospherules. 

Ph.  22.  The  atmosphere  is  subject  to  great  changes  in 
its  electrical  state. 

Exp.  This  naturally  arises  from  the  continual  varia- 
tions in  the  humidity,  motions,  and  pressure  of  the  air, 
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evaporation  and  condensation  of  vapour^  and  several  other 
causes. 

Ph.  23,  The  electrical  equilibrium  is  sometimea  resr 
tored  to  the  air  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees^  but  at 
other  times  the  equilibrium  is  not  attained  without  great 
violence,  as  in  the  case  of  thunder  storms. 

Exp,  The  former  will  happen,  when  the  state,  and  par- 
ticularly the  moisture  of  the  air,  suffers  an.  alteration  to  a 
very  great  extent,  only  by  very  small  and  gradual  raria- 
tions :  the  latter  will  occur  when  the  differences  of  the 
state  of  the  air  from  clouds  or  otherwise,  are  great^  in  the 
compass  of  a  moderate  extent  of  space,  and  especially 
when  there  are  opposite  currents  of  wind  in  the  upper  re- 
gions at  the  same  time,  for  by  the  friction  of  these  currents 
electricity  is  excited  and  accumulated. 

Ph.  24.  Bodies  armed  with  points,  asperities,  and  thui 
edges,  either  transmit  or  receive  the  electric  fluid  mor^ 
freely  than  those  which  have  smooth  surfaces. 

Exp,  For  (by  prop,  IJ,  and  its  cors.  sect,  ii.)  the  ethe- 
real matter  will  be  most  extended,  and  intermixed  at  the 
extremities  of  these  points,  or  edges,  and  hence  the  elec* 
trie  fluid  will  readily  enter  and  pass  along  these  parts, 
when  they  belong  to  bodies  having  a  deficiency  of  the 
fluid,  and  as  readily  pass  off  by  them,  when  the  body  has  a 
redundancy. 

Ph.  25.  Insulated  bodies  having  many  points,  or  aspe- 
rities, when  not  in  an  equilibrium  with  the  surronnding 
bodies,  will  sooner  be  restored  to  a  state  of  equilibrium, 
than  bodies  otherwise  alike,  and  in  like  circumatancei^ 
but  having  smooth  surfaces. 

Exp.  This  follows  from  the  preceding  phenomenon^  the 
points  either  giving  out,  or  receiving  the  electric  fluid, 
with  great  facility. 

Ph.  26.  ^<  There  does  not  appear  any  definite  relation 
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between  the  chemical  characters  of  bodies  and  their  con- 
ducting powers,  for  the  best  conductors  (metals)  and  the 
best  non-conductors  (resins  and  sulphur)  are  alike  inflam- 
mable substances.  The  products  of  combustion  too  are 
dissimilar  in  this  respect,  acids  and  alkalies  conduct  elec- 
tricity, but  the  metallic  oxides  do  not.  Neither  does  it 
appear  that  specific  gravity,  hardness,  tenacity,  or  crys- 
talline arrangement,  are  connected  with  the  power  of 
electrical  transmission,  for  similar  characters  of  this  kind 
are  possessed  by  both  classes.  Thus  platina,  the  densest 
of  bodies,  is  a  conductor,  but  so  also  is  charcoal  and  rare- 
fied air.  Carbonate  of  barytes  has  great  density,  and  is  a 
non-conductor,  but  dry  air  and  the  different  gases,  which 
are  among  the  rarest  forms  of  matter  known,  are  of  the 
same  character.  Many  non-conductors  are  brittle;  but 
some  are  also  elastic,  and  others  fluid,  and  there  are  bo- 
dies of  all  these  classes  that  are  conductors." — Singer's 
Elect,  p.  41. 

Exp*  It  will  appear  from  ph.  6.,  that  the  conducting  or 
non-conducting  power  will  depend  on  different  causes,  one 
of  which  is  the  connection  of  the  atoms,  or  particles,  com- 
posing the  body,  a  certain  proportion  of  distance,  other 
things  being  the  same,  will  be  most  favourable  to  prevent 
transmission,  and  a  greater  or  less  distance  between  the 
molecules  will  render  them  better  conductors.  They  will 
also  be  better  conductors  as  the  atmospherules  of  the  par- 
ticleo  are  more  attenuated,  and  extended,  also  we  may  add 
from  ph.  24,  and  25,  that  when  the  bodies  are  more 
fibrous  and  furnished  with  innumerable  points,  they  will 
tend  the  more  to  possess  the  conducting  quality.  Now 
diese  things  being  considered,  we  must  conclude,  that  all 
the  varieties  of  bodies  above  enumerated,  may  be  also  di- 
versified in  the  relations  of  their  conducting  power,  as  it 
is  stated  they  are,  and  as  experiment  verifies. 

n2 
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Ph.  27.  An  electrified  body  loses  its  electricity  much 
sooner  in  rarefied  than  in  dense  air. 

Exp,  Each  atom  of  air,  holding  an  atmospherule  of  ethe- 
real matter,  will  oppose  the  tendency  of  the  electric  mat- 
ter to  escape  ;  but  when  the  air  is  rarefied,  there  will  be 
but  comparatively  few  atoms  of  air  resting  on  the  elec- 
trified body,  and  these  will  facilitate  the  dissipation  of  the 
electric  fluid  at  the  spaces  between  their  points  of  con- 
tact, tending  to  protrude  it  from  the  body,  so  that  the 
rarefied  air  acts  as  a  conductor,  while  the  dense  air  pre- 
sents an  excellent  barrier  to  the  extrication  of  the  electric 
fluid. 

Ph.  28.  If  electric  fluid  be  communicated  to  an  insu- 
lated metallic  body,  suppose  a  sphere,  it  will  be  diffused 
over  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  and  the  central  parts  will 
be  void  of  electricity.  This  is  satisfactorily  proved  by 
the  experiments  of  M.  Columby  M.  Biot,  and  others. 

Exp,  First,  let  the  metallic  sphere  and  the  air  be  in  a 
state  of  equilibrium,  and  now  imagine,  for  a  moment^  that 
the  metal  is  removed,  or  annihilated,  so  that  the  space  it 
occupied  becomes  a  void,  the  surrounding  air,  being  sup- 
posed to  be  sustained  in  its  first  state,  and  place :  and 
further,  suppose  that  electric  fluid  is  communicated   to 
the  void  space,  it  will  be  diffused  through  that  space  by 
the  mutual  repulsion  between  its  atoms,  and  those  which 
reach  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  air  will  be  attached; 
to  the  atoms  of  the  air,  this  will  remove  a  portion  of  pres- 
sure from  the  internal  fluid,  and  an  additional  quantity 
will  be  attached  to  the  air,  and  hence,  the  pressure  being 
thus  removed,  they  will  at  length  be  so  attenuated^  that 
their  centers  will  no  longer  be  found  within  each  other's 
spherules.     Thus  the  communicated  electric  fluid  will  be 
chiefly  attached  to  the  atoms  of  air  forming  the  surface. 
Again,  let  the  metallic  sphere  be  in  its  place  and  state  of 
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equilibrium,  and  the  electric  fluid  now  communicated  to 
it,  suppose  to  its  internal  parts,  it  will  be  diffused  as  in  the 
case  of  a  vacuum,  because  the  metal  is  a  good  conductor, 
and  indeed  now,  it  will  more  readily  be  diffused,  because 
the  atmospherules  of  ethereal  matter,  attached  to  the 
atoms  of  the  metal,  oppose  the  union  of  the  electric  fluid 
with  the  metal,  and  this  circumstance  will  accelerate  the 
dispersion,  and  the  electric  matter  will  therefore  be  ap- 
plied to  the  particles  of  air  which  adhere  to,  and  are  in 
contact  with  the  metal,  that  is,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
communicated  electric  fluid  will  be  diffused  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  metal,  and  the  central  parts  will  be  unelec- 
trified. 

Ph.  29.  Similar  insulated  conductors,  equal  in  magni- 
tude, and  charged  with  electric  fluid  to  the  same  degree 
of  intensity,  contain  the  same  quantity  of  the  fluid,  whe- 
ther they  are  solid  or  hollow. 

Exp.  This  follows  from  the  last ;  for  since  the  surfaces 
are  equal  and  alike,  and  the  air  the  same  at  both  surfaces, 
and  also  that  the  electric  fluid  is  retained  at  the  surfaces 
by  the  surrounding  air,  it  will  follow,  that  both  will  con- 
tain the  same  quantity  of  electric  fluid. 

Ph.  30.  The  same  things  supposed,  if  the  bodies  are 
in  a  negative  state  to  the  same  degree  of  intensity,  they 
will  be  equally  deficient,  whether  they  are  solid  or  hollow. 

Exp.  For  supposing  equal  quantities  of  electric  fluid 
taken  from  both,  then  since  the  state  and  quantity  of  the 
air  is  the  same  at  both  surfaces,  the  equilibrium  is  equally 
destroyed,  and  the  intensity  is  the  same ;  hence  conversely, 
if  the  intensity  is  the  same,  the  deficiencies  of  the  electric 
fluid  are  equal. 

Ph.  31.  If  an  insulated  solid  metallic  ball  be  electrified, 
and  if  a  thin  hollow  sphere  of  raetal>  equal  in  surface,  be 
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also  insiulated,  and  brought  into  contact  with  the  other, 
it  will  receive  just  half  its  superabundant  fluid. 

Kxj).  The  balls  being  equally  good  conductors^  and  in 
contact,  it  appears  by  the  two  last  phenomena  that  they 
will  contain  equal  quantities  of  the  fluid,  or  will  be 
equally  deficient,  hence  half  the  excess  of  fluid  will  pass 
from  the  first  to  the  other. 

Ph.  32.  If  the  balls  be  unequal,  the  smaller  one  will 
receive  more  of  the  fluid  than  the  quantity  answering  to 
the  ratio  of  its  magnitude.  Thus  M.  Columb  found^  that 
when  the  one  ball  was  fifteen  times  less  than  the  other^  it 
contained  but  eleven  times  less  fluid. 

JEjt]).  When  the  balls  are  in  contact,  the  smaller  one 
forms  a  prominent  part  on  the  other,  and  hence  (prop.  17, 
and  cors.  sect,  ii.)  the  ethereal  matter  will  be  most  pro- 
truded on  it,  and  hence  it  will  contain  a  greater  propor* 
tionate  part.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  found  that  there 
is  an  increase  of  electricity  on  the  projecting  parts  of 
electrified  bodies.  When  the  balls  are  negative  the  same 
holds  good,  because  in  this  case,  the  relations  of  the 
forces  are  the  same,  but  in  contrary  directions. 

Pii.  33.  If  an  electrified  insulated  body  be  connected 
with  the  earth  by  a  good  conductor,  it  is  speedily  restored 
to  its  natural  state,  if  it  be  a  good  conductor,  but  not  so  if 
it  be  a  non-conductor. 

JSap,  The  reason  of  this  will  be  seen  at  once  from  a 
consideration  of  phenomena  6  and  20;  which  also  will 
appear  from  several  others. 

Pii.  34.  If  two  wires,  one  short  and  of  small  diameter, 
the  other  long  and  thick,  be  employed  as  conductors ;  the 
short  and  thin  wire  will  transmit  a  greater  portion  of  the 
fluid  than  the  thick  one,  other  circumstances  being  the 
same* 
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Exp.  The  shorter  passage  in  the  small  wire  affords  one 
reason,  it  also  follows  from  this,  that  in  the  small  wire 
the  fluid  proceeds  in  one  body,  or  in  a  condensed  state, 
while  in  the  thick  wire,  it  is  more  diffused  on  the  surface, 
hence,  because  of  its  less  intensity,  it  is  more  resisted  by 
the  air,  and  also  on  account  of  the  greater  quantity  of  air 
to  which  it  is  exposed  in  its  passage. 

Ph.  35.  A.  large  quantity  of  electricity  will  pass  through 
a  good  conductor  of  a  very  great  length  in  an  impercepti- 
ble portion  of  time,  but  a  small  quantity  takes  a  longer 
time. 

Exp.  All  bodies  in  some  degree  resist  the  passage  of 
electric  fluid  of  low  intensity,  as  before  shewn,  and  this 
accounts  for  the  fact. 

Ph.  36.  When  a  conductor  is  electrified  in  a  very  high 
degree,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  electricity  escapes 
from  it^  surface. 

Exp.  For  no  bodies  are  perfect  non-conductors,  and 
they  are  the  less  perfect,  as  the  intensity  is  greater ;  hence 
the  air  will  be  a  partial  conductor,  when  the  body  is  highly 
electrified,  and  hence  much  fluid  will  be  carried  from  the 
electrified  body. 

Ph.  37*  When  the  conductor  is  electrified  in  a  less  de- 
gree ;  if  it  have  long  small  projecting  parts,  the  fluid  will 
escape  at  those  parts. 

Exp.  For  the  small  projecting  parts  will  be  most 
charged  with  the  fluid,  or  most  deprived  of  it,  {prop.  17, 
sect.  ii.  and  joA.  32),  and  hence  by  the  last,  it  tends  to  es- 
cape, or  if  negative  to  be  received  at  the  projecting  parts. 

Ph.  38.  Fine  pointed  conducting  bodies,  as  metallic 
wires,  projecting  to  some  distance  from  electrified  bodies, 
or  presented  towards  them  at  a  small  distance,  readily 
throw  off,  or  receive  the  electric  fluid,  and  tend  to  re- 
duce the  body  to  its  natural  state* 
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Exj).  This  will  follow  as  a  natural  consequence  from 
j)henomena  34  and  37^  and  from  proposition  YJ  and  its 
cors. ;  for  the  resistance  to  the  fluid  is  taken  away  from  the 
points  by  the  diffusion^  intermixture,  and  motion  of  much 
ethereal  matter  or  electric  fluid  at  those  points. 


Excitation  of  Bodies, 

Ph.  39,  When  two  dissimilar  bodies,  especially  non- 
conductors, are  rubbed  together,  electrical  signs  generally 
appear,  one  of  the  bodies  being  positive  and  the  other 
negative,  and  the  excitation  is  in  most  cases  greater,  when 
the  bodies  are  more  unlike  in  their  nature. 

Exp,  The  first  part  of  this  was  explained  in  ph.  2,  and 
it  is  evidently  to  be  expected  on  account  of  the  different 
degrees  of  hardness,  texture,  roughness  of  surface,  and 
other  differences,  so  that  when  such  bodies  are  rubbed 
against  each  other,  the  electric  fluid  on  the  surface  of  one 
will  pass  over  to  the  other,  and  the  more  so  as  they  are 
the  more  unlike  ;  this  transit  of  the  fluid  therefore  takes 
place,  when  the  bodies  come  into  close  contact,  and 
separate  again,  in  the  act  of  mutual  friction. 

Obs,  The  most  general  way  of  exciting  common  elec- 
tricity, is  by  means  of  an  electrical  machine.  There  are 
various  sorts  and  constructions  of  this  instrument,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Treatises  on  Electricity.  The  most  simple  and 
complete  machine  consists  of  a  glass  cylinder,  from  8  to 
16  inches  in  diameter,   and  from  12  to  24  inches  long, 
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turning  by  means  of  a  wince,  or  otherwitie,  between  two 
upright  pillars,  fixed  ou  a  strong  mahogany  base.  To 
one  side  of  the  cylinder  is  applied  a  cushion,  formed  of 
leather  stufied  with  horse  hair,  or  wool,  &c.  about  two 
inches  shorter  than  the  cylinder,  and  nearly  two  inches 
wide ;  it  is  attached  to  a  piece  of  wood,  and  supported  by 
a  strong  glass  pillar,  and  may  be  made  to  press  with  any 
moderate  force  against  the  cylinder,  by  means  of  a  spring. 
To  the  cushion  a  cylindrical  conductor  may  be  attached 
when  required.  Before  the  opposite  side  of  the  glass  cy- 
linder, another  insulated  conductor  is  placed  called  the 
prime  conductor,  which  is  furnished  with  a  row  of  pointed 
wires,  the  distance  between  the  extreme  points  being 
about  one  inch  less  than  the  length  of  the  cushion  :  the 
points  are  called  collectors,  and  are  to  be  placed  so  that 
the  line  joining  their  extremities  may  be  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  glass  cylinder,  and  at  half  an  inch  distance, 
or  less,  from  its  surface. 

To  the  cushion  is  applied  an  amalgam,  made  by  melt* 
ing  together  one  part  by  weight  of  tin,  and  two  of  zinc, 
and  pouring  the  melted  mass  on  four  parts  of  mercury, 
in  a  wooden  box,  or  iron  mortar,  and  afterwards  triturat- 
ing the  compound.  Also  from  the  top  of  the  cushion  pro- 
ceeds a  silk  flap,  reaching  over  the  glass  to  within  about 
one  inch  of  the  collectors. 

Ph.  40.  The  electrical  machine  and  apparatus  being  dry 
and  in  proper  order,  and  the  conductors  being  removed, 
on  turning  the  machine  the  cylinder  is  electrified  positively, 
and  streams  of  light  will  appear  to  pass  on  the  cylinder 
from  the  silk  flap  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  cushion.  On 
presenting  the  knuckle,  there  will  be  perceived  a  hissing 
noise,  and  sensible  wind,  with  luminous  radiations. 

Esp.  The  glass  is  strongly  excited  by  the  rubber,  and 
rendered  positive,  while  the  rubber  is  left  in  a  negative 
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state  {2)h.  3) ;  the  excited  electric  fluid  being  in  aban 
dance^  after  leaving  the  silk  flap,  darts  forward  in  collected 
masses  to  the  negative  rubber,  {ph,  36),  because  the 
centers  of  its  atoms  are  forced  far  within  each  other's 
spherules.  When  the  hand  is  presented,  the  flaid  flies 
towards  it,  the  resistance  being  lessened  in  that  direction, 
as  will  be  shewn  in  several  of  the  following  phenomena. 

Ph.  41.  The  same  things  being  supposed,  and  now  the 
positive  conductor  with  the  collectors  being  placed  before 
the  cylinder,  and  a  chain  or  wire  hung  from  the  cushion, 
connecting  it  with  the  earth,  through  the  medium  of  the 
table,  floor,  &c.,  the  machine  being  turned,  the  prime  con- 
ductor acquires  the  positive  electricity,  afid  it  will  be 
found,  that,  if  an  uninsulated  conducting  body  be  presented 
to  the  prime  conductor,  electricity  will  be  conveyed  ra- 
pidly along  that  conducting  body. 

Exp,  The  glass  cylinder,  while  passing  the  cushion  in 
close  contact,  receives  from  it  a  considerable  portion  of 
electric  fluid,  because  its  atoms  attach  themselves  more 
strongly  to  the  glass  than  to  the  amalgam,  {ph.  2  and  3)  ; 
hence  the  glass  leaving  the  cushion,  has  obtained  and  car- 
ries off  an  accumulation  of  the  fluid ;  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  cushion  is  supplied  to  it  immediately,  because  of 
its  connection  with  the  earth  {ph.  6,  and  SO),  and  hence 
it  is  again  in  a  state  fit  to  supply  the  successive  parts  of 
the  glass  cylinder  as  it  revolves.  Now  the  pointed  col- 
lectors readily  receive  the  fluid  from  the  charged  revolving 
surface,  {ph.  37  and  38),  and  the  glass  thus  deprived  of  its 
surcharge,  again  receives  a  new  stock,  when  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  cushion,  and  hence  a  continual  current 
of  electric  fluid  is  thus  drawn  from  the  earth  through 
the  chain  to  the  cushion,  and  thence  conveyed  to  the 
earth  again  through  the  conducting  body,  presented  to 
the  prime  conductor. 
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Ph.  42.  If  the  cylinder  of  the  machine  were  made  of 
glass  rendered  rough  on  its  surface^  and  a  smooth  rubber 
applied,  it  would  on  turning  the  machine  become  nega- 
tively electrical,  and  still  strong  electricity  would  pass 
along  the  conducting  bodies,  which  respectively  connect 
the  prime  conductor,  and  the  cushion,  with  the  earth. 

Exp.  A  large  quantity  of  electric  fluid,  naturally  be- 
longs to  the  glass,  because  it  is  found  strongly  to  adhere 
to  it,  and  this  will  be  most  dense  at  the  extremities  and 
points  produced  in  making  the  glass  rough,  and  will  more 
easily  leave  these  points,  than  the  smooth  sur&ce,  hence 
the  smooth  rubber  without  difficulty  takes,  or  wipes  off, 
the  electric  atoms  from  the  prominences  (see  ph.  37,  38, 
and  39,  and  also  ph.  2,  and  4),  hence  the  glass  becomes 
negative,  and  is  now  supplied  from  the  earth  by  the  con- 
ducting body,  through  the  prime  conductor  and  the 
pointed  wires,  which  deliver  the  fluid  to  the  deficient  glass 
cylinder,  and  the  redundancy  of  fluid  delivered  to  the 
rubber  is  also  discharged  by  means  of  its  connection  with 
the  earth,  hence  a  current  is  produced,  as  in  the  last  phe- 
nomenon, but  in  the  contrary  direction. 

A  cylinder  made  of  sealing  wax,  or  of  some  resinous 
substance,  would  have  the  same  effect  as  the  rough 
glass. 

Sch.  It  may  be  observed,  that  by  means  of  a  machine, 
a  current  of  electric  fluid  is  put  into  circulation  from  the 
earth  to  the  earth  again,  in  the  case  of  a  positive  cylinder 
as  in  phenomenon  41,  the  current  passes  from  the  earth 
to  the  cushion,  applies  to  the  cylinder,  and  is  taken  by 
the  collectors,  and  conveyed  to  the  earth  again  through 
the  prime  conductor,  and  the  conducting  body  applied  to 
it  for  that  purpose.  In  the  case  of  phenomenon  42,  there 
is  the  same  line  of  motion,  but  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent is  in  the  opposite  way. 
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The  negative  and  positive  state  of  a  body  may  be  known 
by  means  of  electrical  attraction  to  be  explained  in  its 
order ;  but^  on  account  of  the  great  variety  in  the  nature, 
composition,  and  other  circumstances  of  bodies,  it  wiU 
not  be  easy  in  general  to  foretel  which  of  the  two  bodies^ 
submitted  to  mutual  friction,  will  be  positive  or  negative. 
The  following  phenomena  relating  to  excitation  by  friction 
will  assist  in  judging  on  various  occasions.  Non-conduc- 
tors being  most  susceptible  of  excitation  have  been  called 
electrics,  and  conductors  are  said  to  be  non-electrics,  be- 
cause they  cannot  be  excited  except  when  insulated. 

Ph.  43.  When  two  electric  bodies  are  rubbed  togeAer^ 
in  most  cases  that  whose  surface  is  the  most  set  with  as- 
perities, points,  and  fibres,  gives  the  positive  state  to 
the  other,  and  is  itself  negative.  —Thus  smooth  glass  is 
positive,  and  rough  glass  is  negative,  when  rubbed  with 
silk,  and  thus  baked  smooth  wood  is  negative,  when 
rubbed  with  a  smooth  rubber,  but  positive  when  rubbed 
with  coarse  flannel. 

Exp,  This  is  a  more  general  case,  but  is  explained  as 
ph  3,  4,  41,  and  42,  the  body,  most  attractive  of  the 
fluid,  being  positive  when  smooth,  and  negative  when  it 
contains  many  asperities. 

Ph.  44.  If  not  counterbalanced  by  other  circumstances 
the  harder  of  the  two  bodies  generally  becomes  positive, 
and  the  softer  one  negative. 

Exp.  This  doubtless  arises  from  the  yielding  nature  of 
the  softer  body,  since,  from  that  circumstance,  the  electric 
fluid  will,  on  pressure  during  friction,  become  more  dense 
at  .the  surface,  will  vibrate,  and  will  therefore  be  givea 
out  with  greater  facility  to  the  other  body. 

Ph.  45.  Solids  whose  parts  yield  on  pressure,  and  are 
strong  electrics,  such  as  resinous  bodies,  are  in  most 
cases  negative,  when  rubbed  with  other  bodies* 
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Mjcp.  This  will  follow  for  the  same  reason  as  stated  in 
the  last,  since,  in  tbis  instance  especially,  large  quantities 
of  the  electric  fluid  will  be  brought  to  the  surface  of  the 
body,  and  will  necessarily  apply  to  the  rubber  whik  in 
contact. 

Ph.  46.  Slight  differences  in  the  circumstances  will  de- 
termine the  one  or  the  other  body  to  become  positive  or 
negative. 

JExp.  The  fluid  on  both  bodies  being  at  first  in  a  state 
of  equilibrium,  and  held  in  a  condensed  state  by  the  atoms 
of  the  electric,  a  small  disturbance  will  dispose  the  body 
to  emit  a  part  of  its  fluid,  or  to  receive  more,  and  hence 
the  fluid  will  be  determined  to  the  one  or  the  other  body 
as  small  differences  in  the  circumstances  may  determine. 

Ph.  47*  Almost  all  electrics  may  be  made  to  acquire  the 
one  or  the  other  power,  by  using  a  proper  rubber. 

JEjcp.  This  follows  from  the  preceding  explanations. 

Ph.  48.  The  same  electric,  rubbed  with  the  same  rub- 
ber, exhibits  at  one  time  the  negative,  and  at  another 
time  the  positive  state,  either  from  a  slight  alteration  in 
the  surface,  or  difference  of  applying  the  rubber,  or  in  the 
temperature  and  dryness  of  the  air,  &c. 

Exp.  All  this  is  a  natural  consequence  of  what  has 
been  explained,  (see  j^A.  46). 

Ph.  49.  The  excitation  is  produced  by  friction  in  car- 
bonic acid,  hydrogen,  and  other  gases,  as  in  common 
air,  with  some  inconsiderable  differences. 

JExp,  The  same  reasons  apply  here  as  in  the  cases 
above,  the  circumstances  in  other  respects  being  the  same 
and  these  gases  being,  like  common  air,  non-conductors; 

Ph.  50.  -If  a  pane  of  glass  be  broken,  the  two  pieces 
at  the  fracture  will  frequently  be  in  opposite  electrical 
states. 

JExp.  Since  slight  causes  will  dispose  the  one  or  the 
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other  to  part  with  its  fluids  {ph.  46)^  it  may  easily  happen 
in  many  cases,  from  the  inequality  in  the  surface^  and 
from  the  form  of  the  fracture,  that  the  one  side  will  re- 
ceive more  than  its  own  share  of  the  fluid,  which  is  ready 
to  flow  over  the  fractured  parts,  and  it  will  therefore  be 
positive,  and  consequently  the  other  becomes  negative. 

Ph.  51.  The  same  will  happen  when  a  stick  of  sealing 
wax,  or  other  electric,  is  broken. 

Exp.  This  arises  from  the  same  cause ;  when  they  are 
broken,  the  edges  and  corners  of  the  fracture  are  gene- 
rally more  prominent  in  the  one  than  in  the  other ;  and 
both  in  this,  and  the  last,  the  state  of  the  vibrations  of  the 
ethereal  matter  at  the  moment  of  fracture  will  produce 
some  difference. 

Ph.  62.  Dry  air  or  other  gases,  blown  on  glass  by  a 
pair  of  bellows,  renders  the  glass  positive,  and  the  air  ne- 
gative. 

Exp.  Since  glass  is  a  better  non-conductor  than  air, 
the  electric  fluid  more  readily  adheres  to  its  atoms,  and 
when  the  air  is  blown  on  it,  strongly,  it  will  as  in  the 
case  of  friction  yield  a  portion  of  fluid  to  the  glass. 

Ph.  53.  Melted  sulphur,  poured  into  a  metal  vessel,  be- 
comes positive,  and  the  metal  negative  5  but  the  reverse 
sometimes  happens,  and  the  effects  are  different^  when 
it  is  poured  on  different  substances. 

Exp.  Whether  a  body  will  become  positive  or  negative, 
depends  on  circumstances,  which  are  not  always  easily 
observed,  as  shewn  in  some  of  the  foregoing  instances, 
hence  there  is  no  discordance  between  our  theory  and 
these  facts. 

Ph.  54.  Electricity  is  developed  by  heat,  and  by  eva- 
poration, and  chemical  changes. 

Exp.  This  is  nothing  more  than  an  immediate  deduc- 
tion from  the  theory,  and  several  of  the  foregoing  phe- 
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nomena^  and  is  what  evidently  ought  to  be  expected  to 
result  from  these  processes  Mid  changes. 

Ph.  55.  The  tourmaline,  and  other  crystals,  whose  form 
is  not  symmetrical,  give  signs  of  electricity  by  heat  alone. 
One  end  becomes  positive,  the  other  negative,  and  the 
middle  neutral,  in  the  direction  of  the  strata. 

Esp,  Heat  may  be  easily  conceived  to  disturb  the  at- 
mospherules  of  the  particles  of  the  crystals,  and  from  the 
crystalline  arrangement,  and  the  want  of  symmetry,  which 
afiects  the  several  parts  of  the  crystal,  the  action  of  the 
caloric  may  cause  the  electric  fluid  to  occupy  one  side  of 
the  molecules  rather  than  the  other,  and  hence  on  the 
whole  to  render  one  end  positive,  and  consequently  the 
other  negative,  which  state  is  retained  some  time,  because 
of  the  non-conducting  property  of  the  crystal. 

Ph.  56.  The  tourmaline,  and  crystals  which  are  ren* 
dered  electrical  by  heat  alone,  are  found  to  be  positive  at 
that  end  which  presents  the  greatest  number  of  facets^ 
and  consequently  of  angular  edges  and  points. 

Exp.  This  circumstance  agrees  perfectly  with  our 
theory;  for  according  to  prop.  17^  and  its  cors.  the  ethe- 
real matter,  and  consequently  the  electric  fluid,  will  be 
propelled  or  extended,  by  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  most 
towards  that  end  where  there  are  the  most  edges,  and  an- 
gular points ;  hence  the  caloric,  pressing  on  the  electric 
fluid,  will  produce  this  eifect,  that  is,  the  electric  fluid  will 
tend  to  escape  at  the  one  end  and  consequently  to  enter 
at  the  other,  making  the  most  angular  end  positive,  and 
the  opposite  negative,  while  the  middle  is  consequently 
neutral. 

Ph.  57.  When  the  heat  is  considerably  increased,  the 
crystal  ceases  to  be  electrical. 

Exp.  For  the  accumulated  caloric  itself,  with  some 
electric  fluid  will  now  more  rapidly  escape  at  the  angular 
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points,  and  in  escaping  will  re-act  continually  on  the 
electrical  part  of  the  atmospherule  {prop.  14,  cor.  9,  10, 
and  11.  sect,  ii.)  repelling  them  in  the  opposite  direction, 
hence  the  electrical  equilibrium  will  be  restored,  and  the 
electrical  signs  will  disappear. 

Ph.  58.  When  the  temperature  of  the  crystal  is  raised 
still  higher,  the  electrical  signs  appear  in  a  reverse  order, 
viz.  the  end  having  the  fewest  facets  is  positive. 

Exp.  The  caloric  escapes  now  in  greater  quantity,  and 
with  greater  force  than  as  stated  in  the  last ;  and  hence 
the  repulsion  or  re-action,  which  necessarily  takes  place 
between  the  caloric  which  escapes,  and  the  atoms  of  the 
electric  fluid  (prop.  14,  cor.  9,  10,  and  11.  sect,  ii.)  is  suf- 
ficient to  cause  the  electrical  part  of  the  atmospherules  of 
the  atoms  of  the  crystal  to  extend  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  that  is,  the  electrical  state  of  the  two  ends  is  re- 
versed, as  the  crystal  cools  it  passes  through  the  different 
gradations  to  its  original  state,  which  confirms  this  ex- 
planation. 

Ph.  59.  In  the  crystal  called  borate  of  magnesia,  whose 
form  is  generally  that  of  a  cube,  incomplete  on  its  edges, 
and  farther  modified  by  facets,  at  half  of  the  solid  angles 
alternately  placed,  the  four  axes,  meeting  the  opposite 
angles,  find  a  facet  at  one  extremity,  and  not  at  the  other, 
the  four  extremities  where  the  facets  are,  become  positive, 
and  the  other  ends  or  comers  are  negative. 

Esp,  This  is  exactly  agreeable  to  the  case  of  ph.  66> 
and  requires  no  farther  elucidation. 

Ph.  60.  If  two  polished  plates  of  different  sorts  of 
metal,  about  4  or  5  inches  in  diameter,  be  placed  on  each 
other  by  means  of  insulating  handles,  and  after  a  while 
removed,  the  metal,  which  has  the  greatest  affinity  foi^ 
oxygen,  is  found  to  be  positive,  and  the  other  negative. 

Exp.  Atoms  of  air,  and  consequently  of  oxygen  adhere 
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to  the  sur&ces  of  metals,  and  other  bodies,  more  or  less 
closely  according  to  circumstances,  (see  sect  ii,  and  vi.) 
Now  the  metal  which  has  the  greatest  affinity  for  oxygen, 
will,  while  they  are  in  contact,  cause  some  of  the  atoms  of 
oxygen  to  approach  it  from  the  other  plate,  to  which  the 
adhesion  is  feeble.  Hence  a  portion  of  the  electric  fluid 
will  pass  with  it  to  this  metal,  rendering  it  positive,  while 
it  leaves  the  other  negative,  and  although  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  combination  should  take  place,  yet  the  effect 
will  be  greater  or  less,  according  to  their  different  facili^ 
ties  of  combining  with  oxygen,  modified  perhaps  by 
other  circumstances. 


Excitement  by  Induction. 

Ph.  61.  When  a  body  is  rendered  electrical,  the  con- 
tiguous air  is  electrified  by  it  to  some  considerable  dis- 
tance, greater  or  less,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
action. 

Exp.  If  the  body  be  positive,  the  accumulated  atmos- 
pherules  of  the  atoms  of  that  body  will  cause  the  atmos- 
pherules  of  the  contiguous  air  to  extend  outward,  or  from 
the  body,  (prop.  27,  sect,  ii.) ;  hence  the  atoms  of  the  air 
will  be  in  a  state  fit  to  receive  the  electric  fluid  on  the 
sides  facing  the  electrical  body.  If  the  body  be  negative 
the  reverse  takes  place,  {prop.  28,  sect.  ii).  When  the 
intensity  of  the  electricity  on  the  electrified  body  is  great, 
a  portion  of  the  fluid  will  pass  from  it,  when  it  is  positive, 
to  the  contiguous  air,  {ph.  6,  and  36)  ;  since  the  air  is  in 
this  case  a  partial  conductor,  and  hence  the  neighbouring 
air  will  become  positively  electrified.    But  if  the  elec* 
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poiDts,   and  ir  ,,^tive  the  contiguous  air  will 

electrical  par  rjuid,  and  will  thus  itself  become 

and  11,  sec  ..^' ' 

hence  the  ^^^  conductor  be  placed  at  a  small 

electricr  ,   ^;  y-^^/^ctrified  body,  so  as  not  to  receive  a 

Ph.  Y  .-j*"^  iwo  extremities  of  the  conductor  will  be 

still  J  ^■'^'^Jeett^^^^  states;  the  most  distant  end  of  the 

',rf»/'^  body  will  be  in  the  same  state  as  that  of 
Jf^*  Af  irhich  it  is  aflfected,  and  the  nearer  end  will 
tUf^eed  with  the  contrary  power. 
M^l/et  the  conductor  A,  fig.  50,  be  electrified    so 
1^  in  the  positive  state,  and  let  another  conductor, 
^  properly  insulated,  be  placed  near  it,  and  at  such  a 
,Ljice  as  not  to  receive  a  spark.     Then,  since  A  is  posi- 
'fe,  ^^  atmoinpherules  of  the  atoms  of  air  around  it  will 
ug  extended  outward,  as  in  the  direction  of  the  short  lines, 
attached  to  the  circles  representing  the  atoms   of  air, 
(prop*  27,  and  j^A.  61).     Again,  since  BC  is  a  conductor, 
the  electric  fluid  moves  much  more  easily  along  its  surface, 
than  through  the  air,  hence  the  extended  atmospherules  of 
the  air  contiguous  to  B,  will  find  less  resistance  towards 
B  than  towards  other  parts  in  the  air,  hence  the  direction 
of  the  atoiospherules  of  the  air  surrounding  B,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  end,  will  be  changed,  and  turned  towards 
the  conductor  B,  as  shewn  by  the  little  arrows,  and  this 
will  still  further  tend  to  protrude  the  electric  fluid  from 
the  end  B,  towards  C,  till  the  equilibrium  is  attained.    It 
is  evident  that  from  this  effect,  the  atmospherules  of  the 
air  near  C  will  extend  outward,  as  before  they  did  at  A. 
Thus  the  end  B  of  the  conductor  BC,  will  be  in  a  condi- 
tion fit  for  receiving  electric  fluid  from  any  other  conduc- 
tor in  its  natural  state,  and  the  end  C,  for  giving  out  a 
portion  to  such  a  conductor ;  that  is,  the  end  B  is  negative 
and  C  is  positive.     If  A  bad  been  negative,  the  direction 
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of  the  atmospherules  of  the  air  would  have  been  reversed^ 
and  it  is  seen  at  a  glance  that  C  would  have  become  ne- 
gative and  B  positive.  This  is  called  induced  electricity, 
and  BC  is  said  to  be  electrified  by  induction. 

Ph.  63.  If  the  neighbouring  conductor  BC,  fg.  50, 
have  its  extremity  connected  with  the  earth  by  a  conduc- 
tor, it  acquires  an  electrical  state  opposite  to  that  of  the 
body  A ;  and  the  more  so,  if  instead  of  the  earth,  it  be 
connected  with  a  conducting  body  in  a  state  contrary  to 
that  in  which  A  ie  electrified. 

Exp.  Suppose  BC  connected  with  the  earth,  by  a  wire 
or  chain,  as  FG  is  at  G,  it  is  manifest  that  the  fluid  pro- 
pelled from  B  towards  C,  as  shewn  in  the  last  explana- 
tion, will  now  readily  pass  along  the  chain  to  the  earth, 
and  BC  will  be  negative  throughout  its  whole  length,  if 
A  be  positive,  and  the  contrary  if  A  be  negative.  If  C 
had  been  connected  with  a  body  in  the  contrary  state  to 
that  of  A,  these  effects  would  manifestly  have  been  in- 
creased. 

Ph.  64.  If  there  be  a  series  of  insulated  conductors, 
near  each  other  in  a  line  but  not  in  contact,  and  the  far- 
ther extremity  of  the  last  of  the  series  communicating 
with  the  earth,  as  BC,  D£,  and  FG,  then  each  of  the  in- 
termediate insulated  bodies  will  be  electrified  at  the  end 
directed  towards  the  electrified  body  A,  with  the  contrary 
power,  and  at  the  opposite  end  with  the  same  power  as 
that  of  A. 

Exp.  The  effect  of  A  on  B  will  be  as  shewn  in  ph,  62, 
bat  in  a  much  greater  degree,  because  the  resistance  is 
partly  removed  by  the  conveyance  of  a  portion  of  electric 
fluid  to  the  earth  by  the  chain  H|  {ph,  63),  and  since  the 
end  C  is  thus  rendered  electrical,  and  in  the  same  state  as 
A,  D£  will  be  electrified  by  C,  as  BC  is  by  A,  and  like- 
wise FG  will  be  electrified  by  the  end  £,  so  as  to  be  in  a 
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trifled  body  be  intensely  negative  the  contiguous  air  will 
yield  to  it  a  portion  of  fluids  and  will  thus  itself  become 
negative. 

Ph.  62.  If  an  insulated  conductor  be  placed  at  a  small 
distance  from  an  electrified  body^  so  as  not  to  receive  a 
spark  from  it,  the  two  extremities  of  the  conductor  will  be 
in  contrary  electrical  states;  the  most  distant  end  of  the 
approximated  body  will  be  in  the  same  state  as  that  of 
the  body  by  which  it  is  affected,  and  the  nearer  end  will 
be  electrified  with  the  contrary  power. 

Esp.  Let  the  conductor  A,  fig.  50,  be  electrified  eo 
as  to  be  in  the  positive  state,  and  let  another  conductor, 
BC,  properly  insulated,  be  placed  near  it,  and  at  such  a 
distance  as  not  to  receive  a  spark.  Then,  since  A  is  posi- 
tive, the  atmospherules  of  the  atoms  of  air  around  it  will 
be  extended  outward,  as  in  the  direction  of  the  short  lines, 
attached  to  the  circles  representing  the  atoms  of  air, 
{prop.  27,  and  ph,  61).  Again,  since  BC  is  a  conductor, 
the  electric  fluid  moves  much  more  easily  along  its  surface, 
than  through  the  air,  hence  the  extended  atmospherules  of 
the  air  contiguous  to  B,  will  find  less  resistance  towards 
B  than  towards  other  parts  in  the  air,  hence  the  directioxi 
of  the  atmospherules  of  the  air  surrounding  B,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  end,  will  be  changed,  and  turned  towards 
the  conductor  B,  as  shewn  by  the  little  arrows,  and  this 
will  still  further  tend  to  protrude  the  electric  fluid  from 
the  end  B,  towards  C,  till  the  equilibrium  is  attained.  It 
is  evident  that  from  this  effect,  the  atmospherules  of  the 
air  near  C  will  extend  outward,  as  before  they  did  at  A. 
Thus  the  end  B  of  the  conductor  BC,  will  be  in  a  condi- 
tion fit  for  receiving  electric  fluid  from  any  other  conduc- 
tor in  its  natural  state,  and  the  end  C,  for  giving  out  a 
portion  to  such  a  conductor ;  that  is,  the  end  B  is  negative 
and  ^  *         'tive.     If  A  had  been  negative,  the  direction 
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of  the  atmospherules  of  the  air  would  have  been  reversed, 
and  it  is  seen  at  a  glance  that  C  would  have  become  ne- 
gative and  B  positive.  This  is  called  induced  electricity, 
and  BC  is  said  to  be  electrified  by  induction. 

Ph.  63.  If  the  neighbouring  conductor  BC,  fg.  50, 
have  its  extremity  connected  with  the  earth  by  a  conduc- 
tor, it  acquires  an  electrical  state  opposite  to  that  of  the 
body  A ;  and  the  more  so,  if  instead  of  the  earth,  it  be 
connected  with  a  conducting  body  in  a  state  contrary  to 
that  in  which  A  is  electrified. 

Exp.  Suppose  BC  connected  with  the  earth,  by  a  wire 
or  chain,  as  FG  is  at  G,  it  is  manifest  that  the  fluid  pro- 
pelled from  B  towards  C,  as  shewn  in  the  last  explana- 
tion, will  now  readily  pass  along  the  chain  to  the  earth, 
and  BC  will  be  negative  throughout  its  whole  length,  if 
A  be  positive,  and  the  contrary  if  A  be  negative.  If  C 
had  been  connected  with  a  body  in  the  contrary  state  to 
that  of  A,  these  effects  would  manifestly  have  been  in- 
creased. 

Ph.  64.  If  there  be  a  series  of  insulated  conductors, 
near  each  other  in  a  line  but  not  in  contact,  and  the  far- 
ther extremity  of  the  last  of  the  series  communicating 
with  the  earth,  as  BC,  D£,  and  FG,  then  each  of  the  in- 
termediate insulated  bodies  will  be  electrified  at  the  end 
directed  towards  the  electrified  body  A,  with  the  contrary 
power,  and  at  the  opposite  end  with  the  same  power  as 
that  of  A. 

J&xp.  The  effect  of  A  on  B  will  be  as  shewn  in  ph.  62, 
but  in  a  much  greater  degree,  because  the  resistance  is 
partly  removed  by  the  conveyance  of  a  portion  of  electric 
fluid  to  the  earth  by  the  chain  H|  {ph.  63),  and  since  the 
end  C  is  thus  rendered  electrical,  and  in  the  same  state  as 
A,  D£  will  be  electrified  by  C,  as  BC  is  by  A,  and  like- 
wise FG  will  be  electrified  by  the  end  E,  so  as  to  be  in  a 
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trifled  body  be  intensely  negative  the  contiguous  air  will 
yield  to  it  a  portion  of  fluid^  and  will  thus  itself  become 
negative. 

Ph.  62.  If  an  insulated  conductor  be  placed  at  a  small 
distance  from  an  electrified  body,  so  as  not  to  receive  a 
spark  from  it,  the  two  extremities  of  the  conductor  will  be 
in  contrary  electrical  states;  the  most  distant  end  of  the 
approximated  body  will  be  in  the  same  state  as  that  of 
the  body  by  which  it  is  affected,  and  the  nearer  end  will 
be  electrified  with  the  contrary  power. 

Esp.  Let  the  conductor  A,  fig.  50,  be  electrified  so 
as  to  be  in  the  positive  state,  and  let  another  conductor, 
BC,  properly  insulated,  be  placed  near  it,  and  at  such  a 
distance  as  not  to  receive  a  spark.  Then,  since  A  is  posi- 
tive^ the  atmospherules  of  the  atoms  of  air  around  it  will 
be  extended  outward,  as  in  the  direction  of  the  short  lines, 
attached  to  the  circles  representing  the  atoms  of  air, 
{prop.  27,  and  joA.  61).  Again,  since  BC  is  a  conductor, 
the  electric  fluid  moves  much  more  easUy  along  its  surface, 
than  through  the  air,  hence  the  extended  atmospherules  of 
the  air  contiguous  to  B,  will  find  less  resistance  towards 
B  than  towards  other  parts  in  the  air,  hence  the  direction 
of  the  atmospherules  of  the  air  surrounding  B,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  end,  will  be  changed,  and  turned  towards 
the  conductor  B,  as  shewn  by  the  little  arrows,  and  this 
will  still  further  tend  to  protrude  the  electric  fluid  from 
the  end  B,  towards  C,  till  the  equilibrium  is  attained.  It 
is  evident  that  from  this  effect,  the  atmospherules  of  the 
air  near  C  will  extend  outward,  as  before  they  did  at  A. 
Thus  the  end  B  of  the  conductor  BC,  will  be  in  a  condi- 
tion fit  for  receiving  electric  fluid  from  any  other  conduc- 
tor in  its  natural  state,  and  the  end  C,  for  giving  out  a 
portion  to  such  a  conductor ;  that  is,  the  end  B  is  negative 
and  C  •"       **ive.    If  A  had  been  negative,  the  direction 
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of  the  atmospherules  of  the  air  would  have  been  reversed^ 
and  it  is  seen  at  a  glance  that  C  would  have  become  ne- 
gative and  B  positive.  This  is  called  induced  electricity, 
and  BC  is  said  to  be  electrified  by  induction. 

Ph.  63.  If  the  neighbouring  conductor  BC,  fg.  50, 
have  its  extremity  connected  with  the  earth  by  a  conduc- 
tor, it  acquires  an  electrical  state  opposite  to  that  of  the 
body  A ;  and  the  more  so,  if  instead  of  the  earth,  it  be 
connected  with  a  conducting  body  in  a  state  contrary  to 
that  in  which  A  is  electrified. 

Exp.  Suppose  BC  connected  with  the  earth,  by  a  wire 
or  chain,  as  FG  is  at  G,  it  is  manifest  that  the  fluid  pro- 
pelled from  B  towards  C,  as  shewn  in  the  last  explana- 
tion, will  now  readily  pass  along  the  chain  to  the  earth, 
and  BC  will  be  negative  throughout  its  whole  length,  if 
A  be  positive,  and  the  contrary  if  A  be  negative.  If  C 
had  been  connected  with  a  body  in  the  contrary  state  to 
that  of  A,  these  effects  would  manifestly  have  been  in- 
creased. 

Ph.  64.  If  there  be  a  series  of  insulated  conductors, 
near  each  other  in  a  line  but  not  in  contact,  and  the  far- 
ther extremity  of  the  last  of  the  series  communicating 
with  the  earth,  as  BC,  D£,  and  FG,  then  each  of  the  in- 
termediate insulated  bodies  will  be  electrified  at  the  end 
directed  towards  the  electrified  body  A,  with  the  contrary 
power,  and  at  the  opposite  end  with  the  same  power  as 
that  of  A. 

Exp.  The  effect  of  A  on  B  will  be  as  shewn  in  ph.  62, 
bat  in  a  much  greater  degree,  because  the  resistance  is 
partly  removed  by  the  conveyance  of  a  portion  of  electric 
fluid  to  the  earth  by  the  chain  H,  {ph.  63),  and  since  the 
end  C  is  thus  rendered  electrical,  and  in  the  same  state  as 
A,  DE  will  be  electrified  by  C,  as  BC  is  by  A,  and  like- 
wise FG  will  be  electrified  by  the  end  E,  so  as  to  be  in  a 
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trifled  body  be  intensely  negative  the  contiguous  air  will 
yield  to  it  a  portion  of  fluids  and  will  thus  itself  become 
negative. 

Ph.  62.  If  an  insulated  conductor  be  placed  at  a  small 
distance  from  an  electrified  body^  so  as  not  to  receive  a 
spark  from  it,  the  two  extremities  of  the  conductor  will  be 
in  contrary  electrical  states;  the  most  distant  end  of  the 
approximated  body  will  be  in  the  same  state  as  that  of 
the  body  by  which  it  is  affected,  and  the  nearer  end  will 
be  electrified  with  the  contrary  power. 

Exp.  Let  the  conductor  A,  fig,  50,  be  electrified  so 
as  to  be  in  the  positive  state,  and  let  another  conductor, 
BC,  properly  insulated,  be  placed  near  it,  and  at  such  a 
distance  as  not  to  receive  a  spark.  Then,  since  A  is  posi- 
tive^ the  atmospherules  of  the  atoms  of  air  around  it  will 
be  extended  outward,  as  in  the  direction  of  the  short  lines, 
attached  to  the  circles  representing  the  atoms  of  air, 
{prop.  27,  and /lA.  61).  Again,  since  BC  is  a  conductor, 
the  electric  fluid  moves  much  more  easily  along  its  surface, 
than  through  the  air,  hence  the  extended  atmospherules  of 
the  air  contiguous  to  B,  will  find  less  resistance  towards 
B  than  towards  other  parts  in  the  air,  hence  the  direction 
of  the  atmospherules  of  the  air  surrounding  B,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  end,  will  be  changed,  and  turned  towards 
the  conductor  B,  as  shewn  by  the  little  arrows,  and  this 
will  still  further  tend  to  protrude  the  electric  fluid  irom 
the  end  B,  towards  C,  till  the  equilibrium  is  attained.  It 
is  evident  that  from  this  effect,  the  atmospherules  of  the 
air  near  C  will  extend  outward,  as  before  they  did  at  A. 
Thus  the  end  B  of  the  conductor  BC,  will  be  in  a  condi- 
tion fit  for  receiving  electric  fluid  from  any  other  conduc- 
tor in  its  natural  state,  and  the  end  C,  for  giving  out  a 
portion  to  such  a  conductor ;  that  is,  the  end  B  is  negative 
and  C  is  positive.     If  A  had  been  negative,  the  direction 
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of  the  atmospherules  of  the  air  would  have  been  reversed^ 
and  it  is  seen  at  a  glance  that  C  would  have  become  ne- 
gative and  B  positive.  This  is  called  induced  electricity, 
and  BC  is  said  to  be  electrified  by  induction. 

Ph.  63.  If  the  neighbouring  conductor  BC,  fg*  50, 
have  its  extremity  connected  with  the  earth  by  a  conduc- 
tor, it  acquires  an  electrical  state  opposite  to  that  of  the 
body  A ;  and  the  more  so,  if  instead  of  the  earth,  it  be 
connected  with  a  conducting  body  in  a  state  contrary  to 
that  in  which  A  is  electrified. 

Kxp.  Suppose  BC  connected  with  the  earth,  by  a  wire 
or  chain,  as  FG  is  at  G,  it  is  manifest  that  the  fluid  pro- 
pelled from  B  towards  C,  as  shewn  in  the  last  explana- 
tion, will  now  readily  pass  along  the  chain  to  the  earth, 
and  BC  will  be  negative  throughout  its  whole  length,  if 
A  be  positive,  and  the  contrary  if  A  be  negative.  If  C 
had  been  connected  with  a  body  in  the  contrary  state  to 
that  of  A,  these  effects  would  manifestly  have  been  in- 
creased. 

Ph.  64.  If  there  be  a  series  of  insulated  conductors, 
near  each  other  in  a  line  but  not  in  contact,  and  the  far- 
ther extremity  of  the  last  of  the  series  communicating 
with  the  earth,  as  BC,  DE,  and  FG,  then  each  of  the  in- 
termediate insulated  bodies  will  be  electrified  at  the  end 
directed  towards  the  electrified  body  A,  with  the  contrary 
power,  and  at  the  opposite  end  with  the  same  power  as 
that  of  A. 

Exp.  The  effect  of  A  on  B  will  be  as  shewn  in  ph.  62, 
bat  in  a  much  greater  degree,  because  the  resistance  is 
partly  removed  by  the  conveyance  of  a  portion  of  electric 
fluid  to  the  earth  by  the  chain  H|  {ph.  63),  and  since  the 
end  C  is  thus  rendered  electrical,  and  in  the  same  state  as 
A,  DE  will  be  electrified  by  C,  as  BC  is  by  A,  and  like- 
wise FG  will  be  electrified  by  the  end  E,  so  as  to  be  in  a 
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state  opposite  to  that  of  £^  or  A,  (ph.  62  and  63)^  and  thus 
the  effect  may  be  propagated  through  a  long  series  of 
conductors. 

Ph.  65.  The  intensity  of  the  electricity  induced  on  BC 
or  DE^  (ph.  62^  and  64),  decreases  from  the  extremities, 
and  is  null  somewhere  towards  the  middle. 

Exp.  This  ought  to  follow  from  ph.  62  and  64 ;  for 
since  the  atmospherules  of  the  air  are  extended  in  opposite 
ways  at  the  two  ends,  in  respect  of  B  and  C,  there  is 
some  part  between  them,  where  the  natural  equilibrium  - 
must  remain,  and  evidently  the  intensity  of  the  electrical 
state  will  decrease  as  we  recede  from  either  end  towards 
this  part. 

Fh.  66.  The  point  in  BC,  which  shews  no  signs  of 
electrical  attraction,  lies  nearer  to  B,  as  BC  is  removed 
farther  from  A. 

Exp.  For  the  action  is  more  feeble  on  the  fluid  at 
B,  as  it  is  more  distant,  and  hence  this  effect  ought  to 
ensue. 

Ph.  67*  If  BC  be  removed  to  a  considerable  distance^ 
it  gives  no  signs  of  electricity. 

Exp.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious,  because  the  air  is 
insensibly  affected  at  such  a  distance. 

Ph.  68.  The  insulated  conductor  BC,  being  removed  in 
its  insulated  state,  is  found  to  have  lost  scarcely  any 
thing  of  its  electricity,  but  remains  nearly  in  its  natural 
state. 

Exp.  The  distance  is  stated  to  be  such,  that  the  spark 
does  not  pass  from  A  to  BC,  Jig.  50,  and  the  electrical 
atmospherules  of  the  air  do  not  commix  with  the  fluid  ou 
the  surface  of  BC,  (prop.  14,  sect,  ii.);  and  if  indeed  a 
small  portion  of  the  fluid  should  pass  at  one  end,  nearly 
an  equal  quantity  would  escape  at  the  other,  the  condi- 
tions being  much  the  same  ;  hence  all  that  happens  to 
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BC  is  merely  a  disturbance  of  the  fluid,  and  when  re- 
moved it  will  therefore  be  in  its  natural  state. 

Ph.  69.  These  effects  do  not  take  place  in  the  vacuum 
made  by  an  air  pump. 

Exp.  Here  the  atoms  of  air  are  wanting  by  means  of 
which  the  effect  in  the  former  cases  was  produced,  and 
hence  the  electrical  signs  are  in  this  instance  wanting. 
This  is  agreeable  to,  and  confirms  the  preceding  ex- 
planations. 

Ph.  70.  The  electrified  body  A,  being  insulated,  is  af- 
fected by  the  presence  of  the  insulated  cylinder  BC,  so 
that  its  electrical  intensity,  at  the  parts  adjacent  to  B, 
is  increased,  and  on  the  opposite  side  diminished. 

Exp.  For  the  resistance  to  the  extension  of  the  atmos- 
pherules  of  the  air  from  A,  when  positive,  is  diminished 
by  the  conductor  BC,  as  is  evident  from  ph,  62,  and  64; 
also  the  force  favouring  the  extension  towards  A,  when  it 
is  negative,  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  BC  ;  hence  it 
follows,  that  in  both  cases  the  intensity  of  A  will  be  aug- 
mented on  the  side  towards  B,  and  consequently  dimin- 
ished on  the  opposite  side. 

Ph.  71-  If  while  the  insulated  conductor  BC  is  near  the 
electrified  body  A,  we  touch  the  end  C  with  another  insu- 
lated conductor  in  its  natural  state,  and  after  the  contact 
remove  this  conductor  still  insulated,  it  will  be  found  elec- 
trified in  the  same  state  that  A  is  in ;  and  BC  being  now 
removed,  also  without  destroying  the  insulation,  it  will 
be  found  in  an  opposite  state  to  that  of  A. 

Exp.  Since  hy  ph.  62,  and  64,  BC  is,  at  the  end  C,  in 
the  same  electrical  state  as  A,  it  will  therefore  give  a  por- 
tion of  the  fluid  to  the  touching  conductor,  when  A  is 
positive,  and  receive  a  portion  when  A  is  negative,  (ph.  6); 
hence  that  conductor  will  be  found  in  the  same  state  as  A, 
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and  BC  in  the  contrary  state^  both  being  removed,  while 
they  remain  insulated. 

Ph.  72,  The  same  things  being  supposed,  except  that 
the  end  B  is  now  to  be  touched  by  the  insulated  conduc- 
tor, the  reverse  will  happen,  the  touching  conductor  will 
be  in  the  contrar}'  state  to  that  of  A,  and  BC  will  now  be 
in  the  same  state. 

Exp.  The  reason  of  this  is  evident  from  the  last,  being 
simply  the  reverse :  for  the  end  now  touched  is  in  the  op- 
posite state. 

Ph.  73.  If  the  extremity  C  of  BC  be  touched  for  a  short 
time  by  an  uninsulated  conductor,  and  afterwards  BC  be 
removed  from  the  influence  of  A,  remaining  still  insulated, 
it  will  be  found  in  the  contrary  state  to  that  of  A,  in  a 
still  greater  degree  than  in  the  case  otph,  Jl.  If  the  end 
B  had  been  touched  instead  of  C,  BC  would  have  been 
electrified  strongly  in  the  same  state  as  A. 

Exp.  In  this  case  there  is  an  uninterrupted,  free  pas- 
sage from  the  earth,  for  the  fluid'  to  enter  BC  at  the  end 
which  is  in  a  proper  condition  to  receive  it,  that  is,  where 
it  is  negative,  or  to  escape  from  it  at  the  other  end,  where 
it  is  positive,  which  clearly  accounts  for  the  fact. 


Production  of  the  Spark. 

Ph.  74.  Things  being  as  in  ph.  63,  if  BC,  now  connect- 
ed with  the  earth,  be  gently  moved  towards  A,  when  it 
arrives  at  a  certain  distance,  greater  or  less  according  to 
the  intensity  of  A,  a  luminous  spark  will  be  seen  to  pass 
between  A  and  B,  attended  with  a  snapping  sound :  and 
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if  the  intensity  of  A  be  kept  up  to  the  same  degreCj,  by 
fresh  communications  of  the  electric  fluid,  sparks  will 
continue  to  pass  successively  between  A  and  B« 

Exp.  In  proportion  as  BC  approaches  A,  its  fluid  at  B, 
A  being  positive,  is  more  and  more  repressed  by  the  ac- 
tions of  the  atmospherules  of  the  contiguous  air,  hence  B 
becomes  more  powerfully  negative,  (pA.62  and  63),  and  A 
is  more  intensely  positive,  {ph.  70);  consequently,  the  at- 
mospherules are  more  extended  from  A  towards  B,  so  that 
the  fluid  accumulates  more  abundantly  oa  A,  at  the  side 
towards  B,  and  presses  towards  a  line  joining  them,  till  at 
a  certain  term,  of  the  intensity  and  distance,  it  becomes 
sufficiently  powerful  to  pass  off  from  A  in  that  line,  in  a 
mass,  through  the  air  to  B.  Some  idea  of  the  disposition 
of  the  atmospherules  of  the  air,  and  the  line  of  motion  of 
the  spark,  may  be  formed  by  noticing  fig.  65,  the  atmos- 
pherules  of  the  air  being  directed  obliquely  towards  the 
dotted  line,  inclining  from  A  to  B,  will  resist  the  dissipa- 
tion of  the  fluid  on  each  side,  hence  it  must  take  its  di- 
rection in  that  line,  rather  than  in  any  other.  If  A  had 
been  negative,  the  atmospherules  would  still  have  been  in- 
clined towards  the  same  line,  but  in  this  case  from  B  to 
the  side  A.  The  body  of  fluid  or  spark  in  its  progress 
between  A  and  B  necessarily  displaces  the  air  in  the  line 
of  its  motion,  which  immediately  rushing  into  its  place 
again  produces  the  sound ;  and  the  mutual  resistance,  be- 
tween the  passing  fluid  and  the  air,  causes  the  sudden  ex- 
trication, and  rapid  dissipation  of  abundance  of  ethereal 
matter,  rendering  its  path  luminous;  and,  because  the  con- 
ductor BC  is  not  insulated,  the  spark  received  by  it  is 
immediately  conveyed  to  the  earth  by  the  repulsion  be- 
tween its  atoms,  so  that  BC  is  reduced  to  its  previous  state, 
and  will  receive  the  spark  again  if  the  intensity  of  A  be 
kept  at  the  same  degree. 
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If  we  suppose  A  to  be  negative,  the  explanation  is  pre- 
cisely similar^  only  that  now  the  spark  passes  from  B  to 
A,  that  is,  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Ph.  75.  Things  being  as  in  ph.  62,  and  now  if  BC  be 
gently  moved  towards  A  as  above ;  it  will  in  this  case  also 
produce  a  spark  at  a  certain  distance,  less  than  as  in  the 
last  phenomenon,  and  the  insulated  conductor  BC,  having 
received  or  given  the  spark,  will  be  in  the  same  electri- 
cal state  as  that  of  A,  which,  its  intensity  remaining  the 
same,  will  not  now  yield  a  succession  of  sparks. 

Ejcp.  The  reason  for  the  spark  is  the  same  as  inph,  74, 
but  a  less  distance  is  necessary  because  BC  on  account  of 
being  insulated,  cannot  be  so  powerfully  affected  by  A  at 
the  same  distance.  Also  A  being  positive  when  the  spark 
has  passed  from  A  to  B,  BC  will  be  positive  through  its 
whole  length  from  a  redundancy  of  fluid,  which  cannot 
pass  off,  since  BC  is  insulated,  and  hence  it  cannot  take 
another  spark,  the  intensity  of  A  remaining  the  same. 
The  same  will  hold  similarly  when  A  is  negative,  the 
spark  now  passing  from  B  to  A,  and  rendering  BC  nega- 
tive from  its  loss  of  fluid. 

Ph.  76.  There  are  various  degrees  in  the  force  of  the 
spark,  from  that  of  a  very  powerful  one,  to  that  which  is 
almost  imperceptible,  and  even  down  to  the  silent  flowing 
over  of  the  detached  electric  fluid,  since  in  some  circum- 
stances the  adjacent  body  on  being  removed  is  found  to 
have  become  in  some  degree  electrical  without  the  passage 
of  a  sensible  spark. 

Ea:p.  The  foregoing  explanations  will  be  sufficient  to 
shew  that  this  is  what  ought  to  occur  in  all  its  degrees  ac- 
cording to  the  facts. 

Ph.  77-  If  BC  and  A,  fig,  50,  be  both  insulated,  as 
in  j)h.  62,  and  electrified  to  the  same  degree,  no  spark 
will  pass  between  them  when  they  are  made  to  approach ; 
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but  the  one  will  re-act  on  the  other,  so  as  to  diminish  the 
electrical  intensity  between  them. 

Esp,  For  it  is  evident  that  the  extension  of  the  atmos- 
pherules  of  the  air  between  A  and  B  will  be  in  opposite 
directions,  and  this  will  prevent  the  spark  ;  and,  as  appears 
hy  ph.  62,  the  action  of  A  will  cause  the  fluid  of  U  to  re- 
cede towards  C  :  and  for  the  same  reason  the  action  of  B 
will  cause  that  of  A  to  recede,  till  an  equilibrium  is  at* 
tained. 


Duiribution  of  the  Fluid. 

Ph.  78.  If  two  equal  spherical  conductors  be  electrified, 
and  placed  in  contact,  they  will  have  an  equal  excess  or 
deficiency  of  the  electric  fluid,  but  so  disposed,  that  at 
the  point  of  contact,  and  to  the  distance  of  about  2(f 
from  it,  the  bodies  will  have  no  sensible  electricity,  and 
from  that  point  it  increases  continually  to  the  opposite 
udes,  so  that  calling  the  quantity  1  at  9(r,  we  shall  bare 
the  qoantity  at  3(f  equal  .  2013,  at  &r  it  will  be  .  7994^ 
and  at  180^  about  1.3576  according  to  the  experiments 
of  BL  Columb. 

Exp.  Wlien  the  balls  AB  and  Xb,  Jig.  56^  are  in  eoO' 
tact  at  A,  they,  being  conductors  equal  and  simibr,  will 
obtain  or  lose  equal  qoantities  of  the  electric  fluid,  'ph.  29, 
30,  and  31}.  Now  the  electricity  will  produce  tq^ai  zxA 
opposZe  TitlL^JT^  on  the  air  around  the  point  of  cr#f:tact, 
tending  to  pf^fptl  th*;  electric  fluid  o'«er  the  forfsic^i  of  the 
baOs.  tomnk  B  and  h,  >6. 28,  62,  asd  77.,  if  the  bnc^i^ 
be  pQftitire,  or  Ut  direct  the  fluid  towards  A  if  t!>ey  be 
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negative.  And  thus  the  electrical  signs  mil  disappear  at^ 
and  to  some  distance  from  the  place  of  contact,  and  its 
intensity  will  increase  from  thence  to  the  opposite  sides  at 
B  and  C,  where  it  will  be  greatest. 

Ph.  79.  If  the  spheres  are  unequal  as  in  fig.  57,  the  less 
will  contain  the  larger  proportion  of  the  electricity,  in 
comparison  of  its  surface,  but  it  will  be  more  unequally 
distributed,  being  insensible  to  a  greater  distance,  while 
on  the  larger  ball,  it  is  insensible  to  a  less  distance,  than 
that  of  ph.  78,  above  noticed,  and  more  equally  dis- 
tributed. 

Exp.  The  less  ball  contains  a  larger  proportion,  in  ex- 
cess or  defect,  of  the  jQuid  by  ph.  32,  but  a  less  absolute 
quantity ;  and  evidently  the  larger  surface  Am  will  pro- 
duce a  greater  effect  on  An  as  it  becomes  smaUer,  and  An 
a  less  effect  on  Am ;  hence  the  phenomena  here  men- 
tioned must  evidently  take  place. 

Ph.  80.  If  the  balls  be  equal,  and  after  being  in  con- 
tact be  gradually  removed,  the  distribution  of  the  fluid 
becomes  more  and  more  uniform ;  but  still  they  are  less 
dense  at  the  sides  facing  each  other  than  at  the  opposite 
sides,  till  they  are  beyond  each  other's  influence. 

Exp.  This  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  what  has  been 
already  advanced  on  this  subject  in  ph.  62,  63,  and  in  se- 
veral of  those  which  respect  the  excitation  of  bodies. 

Ph.  81.  If  the  balls  AB  and  A6,  fig.  58,  be  unequal 
and  removed  from  the  contact,  the  less  ball  while  very 
near  is  in  the  opposite  electrical  state,  at  the  point  which 
was  removed  from  contact,  at  a  certain  distance  it  is  not 
sensibly  electrified,  and  at  a  still  greater  distance,  it  b  in 
the  same  state  as  that  of  the  balls  at  first :  thus,  if  the  di- 
ameter of  the  greater  ball  be  1 1  inches,  and  that  of  the 
less  8  inches,  the  point  a  is  in  a  state  contrary  to  that  of 
A,  at  less  than  the  distance  of  an  inch  where  it  is  neutral, 
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and,  when  separated  more  than  an  inch^  a  is  electrified 
in  the  same  state  as  A. 

Exp.  When  the  balls  are  equal  their  actions  nearly  neu- 
tralize each  other,  at  A  and  Oy  the  distance  being  very 
small^  hence  when  one  is  less  than  the  other,  the  effect 
ought  to  be  increased,  (ph.  79)  9  and  hence  some  portion 
even  of  the  natural  quantity  of  fluid  will  be  propelled 
from  a  towards  b,  when  they  are  positive,  and  the  con- 
trary when  they  are  negative,  {ph.  62);  but  this  effect  will 
decrease  with  the  distance,  hence,  at  a  certain  point,  a 
will  be  in  its  natural  state,  and,  at  a  greater  distance,  in 
the  same  state  as  A  in  all  its  parts. 

Ph.  82.  Things  being  as  in  the  last,  the  larger  ball  at 
the  several  distances  will  be,  in  all  its  parts,  in  the  same 
electrical  state  as  at  first,  and  the  distxibution  of  its  fluid 
will  be  more  uniform  than  in  the  case  of  the  two  equal 
balls. 

Exp.  There  can  be  no  di£Bculty  in  this  when  the  pre- 
ceding phenomena  are  considered.  The  effect  of  the 
small  ball  is  not  sufficient  to  alter  the  electrical  state  of 
the  larger. 

Ph.  83.  If  a  non-conductor  as  DE,  fig.  50,  be  pre- 
sented ta  an  electrified  body,  so  as  to  receive  a  portion  of 
electricity,  suppose  at  D,  it  will  often  be  found  to  be 
electrified  positively  and  negatively  in  alternate  zones. 

Exp.  This  will  arise  from  the  difference  in  the  conduct- 
ing power  of  the  body  and  the  air,  in  connection  with  the 
variable  intensity  of  the  body  C,  by  which  it  is  electrified. 
Thus  let  DE  transmit  electricity  as  far  as  to  a,  and  the 
air  as  far  as  to  &,  (suppose  it  is  positive),  then,  the  at- 
mospherules  of  both  will  be  extended  towards  E;  now 
let  the  intensity  of  the  electrifying  body  C  be  diminished, 
the  atmospherules  will  recede  towards  D,  and  the  air  will 
begin  to  deposit  a  portion  of  its  superabundant  fluid  be- 
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tween  a  and  by  electrifying  a  zone  near  b.  Again^  let 
the  intensity  of  C  be  increased,  and  DE  will  not  now  as 
before  be  equally  electrified  as  far  as  to  a,  because  of  the 
electrified  zone  b^  but  the  air  will  be  electrified  to  a  greater 
distance  as  suppose  to  r,  because  the  zone  b  conspires  with 
the  actions  of  C.  The  intensity  of  C  being  again  reduced, 
another  zone  near  c  will  become  electrical,  and  thus  may 
several  alternate  zones  be  affected,  diminishing  in  intensity 
as  they  recede  from  D.  Similar  reasoning  will  evidently 
apply  when  C  is  negative.  , 


Attraction  and  Repulsion. 

Ph.  84.  Two  bodies  electrified,  both  positively  or  both 
negatively,  will  repel  each  other. 

Exp.  Let  A  and  B,  fg.  59,  be  two  very  light  insulated 
balls,  both  positive :  then  the  action  of  the  electric  fluid 
of  the  ball  A,  on  the  contiguous  air,  will  be  such  as  to 
extend  its  atmospherules  outward,  {prop.  27*  sect,  ii),  as 
shewn  on  an  atom  of  the  contiguous  air  by  the  short  line  a, 
the  effect  of  B  on  the  same  atom  would  be  such  as  to  ex- 
tend the  atmospherule,  as  shewn  by  the  short  line  £,  hence 
the  compound  effect  will  be  in  a  line  between  these  direc- 
tions a  and  &,  proceeding  from  some  point  as  m  between 
the  centers  A  and  B,  this  direction  is  denoted  by  the  dart 
€.  In  like  manner  the  actions  of  A  and  B,  on  an  atom  of 
the  air  on  the  other  side,  would  be  in  the  directions  a',  Ify 
and  their  compound  effect  would  consequently  direct  the 
atmospherule  towards  c  from  some  point  n  also  between 
A  and  B.     Hence  the  compound  actions  of  A  and  B  on 
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all  the  atoms  of  air  in  the  vicinity  of  A,  on  every  side  of 
it,  would  be  to  protrude  all  their  atmospherules  from  points 
situated  in  AB,  between  the  centers  A  and  B  ;  the  same 
reasoning  applies  equally  to  the  joint  actions  of  the  balls 
A  and  B  on  the  air  contiguous  to  B.  Therefore  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  sum  of  all  the  forces  is  a  force  tending  to 
direct  the  atmospherules  of  the  air  in  opposite  directions 
in  the  middle  between  the  centers,  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  line  joining  them,  as  shewn  at  PQ,  and  in  every  way 
from  that  line,  as  from  the  center  of  a  circle,  in  all  direc- 
tions of  the  radii.  This  position  of  the  atmospherules 
being  produced  by  the  actions  of  the  forces  on  both  sides, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  compound  force  with  the  re-action, 
operates  on  both  the  balls  through  the  medium  of  the  air, 
from  a  plane  passing  through  PQ  at  right  angles  to  AB, 
and  between  the  centers  A  and  B,  that  is,  the  balls  are  re- 
pelled,  and  if  sufficiently  light  will  recede. 

Next  let  the  bodies  be  both  negative  as  A  and  B,  fig. 
60 :  here,  by  observing  the  directions  of  the  arrows,  and 
recollecting  the  above  reasoning,  it  will  be  seen,  that  equally 
in  this  case  as  in  the  preceding,  the  atmospherules  of  the 
air,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  both  bodies,  are  directed 
towards  points  in  AB,  between  the  centers  A  and  B' 
as  when  both  being  positive,  they  were  directed  from  such 
points,  and  the  force  producing  this  effect  with  its  re-action 
will  now  also  be  directed  both  ways,  from  a  plane  passing 
at  right  angles  through  PQ,  acting  on  the  balls  through 
the  medium  of  the  intervening  air  ;  hence  the  repulsion 
will  take  place  equally  as  before,  and  for  reasons  equally 
plain  and  evident.  If  any  electric  fluid  pass  from  atom 
to  atom,  it  must  be  between  the  bodies  where  the  combined 
forces  are  greatest,  and  this  when  it  occurs  will  augment 
the  repulsion  in  both  cases « 
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being  diffused  over  the  surface  of  the  larger  one  becomes 
nearly  insensible. 

Ph.  93.  If  while  the  ball  is  electrified  the  excited  body 
by  which  it  was  electrified,  be  made  slowly  to  approach 
it,  we  shall  find  it  will  constantly  be  repelled :  but  if  a 
body,  of  equal  intensity,  in  the  opposite  electrical  state, 
be  presented,  it  will  be  strongly  attracted. 

Exp.  This  is  only  a  particular  case  of  ph.  84  and  85 : 
the  repulsion  takes  place  in  the  first  instance,  because  the 
ball  and  body  are  in  the  same  state,  and  the  attraction  in 
the  second  case,  because  they  are  in  contrary  states.  The 
body  presented  appears  immoveable,  because  of  its  weight, 
the  other  therefore  seems  to  be  attracted  or  repelled  by  its 
action. 

Ph.  94.  That  the  repulsion  is  mutual  will  appear  by  at- 
taching two  pith  balls  to  a  linen  thread  and  fastening  them 
to  a  non-conducting  support,  electrify  the  balls  as  before, 
and  they  recede  from  each  other. 

Eap.  This  is  evidently  what  ought  to  take  place  hjph. 
84,  which  shews  that  the  repulsion  ought  to  be  mutual  as 
the  exneriment  evinces. 

Obs.  Various  instruments  have  b^en  contrived,  depend- 
ing on  these  principles  ;  they  are  called  electrometers  or 
electroscopes,  and  are  employed  to  indicate  the  intensity, 
and  the  kind  of  electricity  of  an  electrified  body :  a  pair 
of  pith  balls  suspended  by  linen  or  silk  threads,  as  occa- 
sion may  require,  is  the  most  simple  instrument  of  this 
kind. 

By  means  of  an  insulated  ball,  such  as  is  represented  in 
Jig.  52,  we  may  discover  the  kind  of  electricity  of  any 
electrical  body ;  for  the  body  is  in  the  same  state  as  the 
ball,  if  by  moving  it  slowly  towards  the  ball  there  is  a  re- 
pulsion, but  if  attraction  immediately  appear,  it  is  in  the 
contrary  state^ 
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Ph.  95.  If  the  suspended  ball  {fg.  52)  be  feebly 
electrified,  and  another  larger  body  be  strongly  electrified, 
and  made  to  approach  very  near  it,  the  ball  will  be  at- 
tracted instead  of  being  repelled,  as  in  ph.  93,  the  body 
excited  with  the  like  power  was  repelled. 
•  Exp.  The  very  great  electric  power  of  the  body,  in 
comparison  of  that  of  the  ball,  is  suflicient  to  cause  the 
fluid  of  the  ball  to  recede  to  the  opposite  side,  as  in  ph.  62, 
and  hence  they  are  in  opposite  states,  and  by  ph.  85,  they 
must  attract  each  other. 

.  Ph.  96.  The  electrical  attractions  and  repulsions  are 
propagated  through  plates  of  glass  or  sealing-wax,  or  other 
electrics.  Thus  an  excited  piece  of  sealing-wax  suspended 
in  a  phial,  will  attract  or  repel  light  bodies  on  the  outside. 

Exp.  This  will  occur,  because  the  extended  atmos- 
pherules  of  the  atoms  of  the  adjoining  air,  will  affect  si- 
milarly those  of  the  glass,  and  these  will  in  like  manner 
act  on  the  air  without ;  ftg.  62  will  give  some  idea  of  this, 
a  section  of  the  glass  being  shewn,  and  two  of  its  atoms, 
with  one  of  air  on  each  side ;  the  short  lines  are  to  shew  the 
side  to  which  the  atmospherules  extend.  Thus  if  the  at- 
mospherule  of  the.  atom  of  air  a  be  extended  towards  the 
glass,  those  of  the  glass  &  and  c,  with  that  of  the  air  on 
the  opposite  side  </,  will  be  disposed  according  to  the 
same  direction,  and  the  converse  when  a  is  opposed  to  a 
negative  body. 

.  Ph.  97*  If  a  metallic  plate  be  placed  horizontally  as 
abj  fig.  55,  and  not  insulated,  and  another  plate  cd,  be 
suspended  above  at  some  distance  and  parallel  to  it,  and 
if  the  upper  plate  be  electrified,  light  bodies,  such  as  bits 
of  paper  cut  into  triangular  forms,  or  other  figures,  will 
be  alternately  attracted  and  repelled,  and  sometimes  will 
remain  suspended  for  some  time  in  the  air  between  .the 
plates  k 

p 
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Exp.  The  light  bodies  will  be  attracted  by  the  vpper 
plate,  as  shewn  ph.  85 ;  when  they  reach  that  plate,  they 
will  be  electrified  with  the  same  power,  and  therefore  will 
then  be  repelled  {ph.  6  and  84).  Again,  when  the  bodies 
have  angular  points  they  readily  receive  or  transmit  the 
electric  fluid,  and  hence  are  often  repelled  in  this  case  be- 
fore they  reach  the  upper  plate,  and  seem  to  dance  on  the 
lower  one.  Lastly,  the  weight  of  the  body,  its  angular 
poinUi,  and  the  intensity  of  the  electricity,  may  be  such 
that  they  shall  receive  the  electricity  from  one  plate  and 
deliver  it  to  the  other  at  the  points,  so  as  to  be  suspended 
between  them,  being  repelled  or  attracted  by  a  small  al* 
teration  of  distance.  The  repulsion  between  the  body  and 
the  fluid  entering  on  one  side,  and  escaping  on  the  other^ 
will  frequently  cause  the  angular  body  to  be  suspended 
between  the  plates. 

Ph.  96.  If  a  number  of  small  pith  balls  be  placed  -on 
an  uninsulated  metallic  plate,  and  an  electrified  glass  tum- 
bler be  inverted  over  them,  they  will  dance  for  some  time, 
flying  to  the  glass  and  plate  alternately. 

JExp,  The  glass  will  attract  them  {ph.  85),  it  will  then 
electrify  and  repel  them  {ph.  6  and  84)  ;  but  the  glass 
will  lose  its  electricity  only  near  the  place  where  the  ball 
touches  it  {ph.G),  therefore  the  dancing  of  the  balls  will 
be  continued  for  some  time. 

Ph.  99.  If  there  be  two  equal  insulated  bodies,  one  a 
non-conductor,  and  the  other  a  conductor,  each  in  its  na- 
tural state,  either  will  be  attracted  by  an  excited  body, 
but  the  conductor  will  be  much  more  rapidly  attracted, 
and  then  immediately  repelled,  the  other  will  be  more 
slowly  attracted  aud  adhere  to  the  excited  body,  and  will 
generally  after  some  time  be  repelled. 

Esp.  This  will  be  at  once  evident  from  the  above  ex- 
planations, for  the  different  electrical  states,  on  the  sides 
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of  the  conductor,  are  immediately  produced  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  excited  body  on  the  surrounding  air,  {ph. 
62,  and  following,}  it  is  therefore  at  once  attracted,  and 
having  attained  the  contact  is  immediately  electrified  with 
the  same  power,  and  therefore  repelled. — But  the  action 
of  the  surrounding  air,  in  order  to  produce  a  sufficient 
difference  of  the  electrical  state  on  the  non-conductor,  will 
require  some  time,  because  of  its  non-conducting  power, 
that  is,  because  of  the  adhesion  of  the  fluid  on  the  atoms 
of  the  electric. — Also  when  this  is  effected  and  it  is  at- 
tracted to  the  excited  body,  it  will  adhere  to  it  some  time, 
because  it  can  receive  the  electric  fluid  but  slowly. 

Ph.  100.  When  a  light  electric,  suppose  a  feather,  has 
been  attracted  by  an  excited  tube,  and  again  repelled  by 
it  into  the  air,  it  may  be  made  to  move  in  any  direction 
by  properly  presenting  the  excited  tube  near  it,  also  the 
side  of  the  feather  which  was  in  contact  with  the  tube, 
at  the  time  it  was  repelled,  will  always  be  turned  so  as  to 
face  the  excited  tube  when  it  is  presented. 

Exp.  The  first  part  is  evident,  for  being  in  the  same 
state,  the  bodies  repel  each  other ;  the  second  part  will 
appear  thus,  when  the  feather  adhered  to  the  tube  (plL 
99.)  the  side  first  and  most  electrified  was  first  repelled 
{ph.  84),  hence  by  means  of  the  tube,  and  the  contiguous 
air,  the  most  distant  part,  when  it  leaves  the  tube,  is  most 
electrified,  and  therefore  will  be  the  most  powerfully  re- 
pelled, and  this  condition  will  be  supported  and  continued 
by  the  action  of  the  air  under  the  influence  of  the  excited 
body,  combined  with  the  non-conducting  property  of  the 
feather. 

Ph.  101.  Let  a  and  b  be  two  bells,  connected  with  an 
electrified  body,  and  cd  one  connected  with  the  ground, 
e  and/  insulated  metal  balls  at  the  middle,  and  free  to 
move  5  then  e  and/  mil  first  move  slowly  to  erf,  /ig.  51, 
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and  afterwards   will  be   rapidly   carried  backward  and 
forward  between  the  bells^  causing  them  to  ring* 

Exp.  From  the  foregoing  explanations  it  appears,  that 
e  and  /  will  be  attracted  both  by  a  and  b  ;  hence  e  will  be 
attracted  to  a,  and  f  to  b  only  by  the  difference  of  these 
attractions.  Again,  cd  is  electrified  with  the  contrary 
power  to  that  of  a  and  b,  because  it  is  connected  with  the 
ground,  hence  it  will  attract  e  and  f,  and  still  the  more 
because  these  have  the  same  kind  of  electricity  as  a  and  A, 
on  the  sides  towards  c  and  d,  which  is  caused  both  by  the 
influence  of  these  bodies,  and  of  cd,  hence  the  reason, 
why  the  balls  move  according  to  the  order  above  stated, 
requires  no  further  elucidation. 

Ph.  102.  The  electrical  attractions  and  repulsions  of 
spherical  bodies,  which  are  conductors,  are  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance.  This  has  been  shewn  by  M. 
Colnmb  and  others. 

Mxp.  Conceive  the  air,  in  which  the  electrified  sphere 
is  placed,  to  be  divided  into  equally  thin  spherical  laminae 
concentric  with  the  electrified  body.  The  number  of 
atoms  of  air  in  each  will  be  as  the  surface,  that  is,  as  the 
square  of  its  distance  from  the  center.  Again  let  a  given 
quantity  of  electric  fluid  be  communicated  to  the  ball, 
and  it  will  be  uniformly  diffused  over  its  surface  {ph.28)f 
therefore  its  quantity  at  each  point  of  the  surface,  and 
consequently  its  intensity,  will  be  inversely  as  the  surface, 
or  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  Now  the  im- 
mediate action  of  this  given  quantity  of  fluid  is  exercised 
on  the  first  or  contiguous  spherical  lamina  of  the  air,  the 
first  lamina  extends  the  action  to  the  second,  the  second 
to  the  third,  &c.,  but  the  diminishing  force  or  resistance 
to  the  actions  at  each  spherical  lamina  arises  from  the  air, 
and  will  be  as  the  number  of  its  atoms,  the  density  and 
other  things  being  the  same,  and  the  number  of  these 
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atoms  in  the  lamina^  Ls  as  the  square  of  the  distance ; 
therefore  the  forces  ought  to  be  diminished  as  the  square 
of  the  distance,  that  is^  the  atmospherules  of  the  atoms  of 
the  air  are  affected  by  the  electrical  body  according  to 
this  law ;  the  same  evidently  holds  when  the  ball  is  negative, 
but  the  repulsions  and  attractions  are  produced  by  the  ac- 
tions of  the  contiguous  air,  {ph.  84,  85,  and  86),*  there- 
fore the  spherical  conductors  approach  or  recede  by  forces 
which  are  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances,  or  ac- 
cording to  common  language,  the  electrical  attractions  and 
repulsions  thus  vary. 

Ph.  103.  In  irregular,  especially  angular  bodies,  tlus 
law  is  greatly  modified. 

Earp.  This  must  follow  from  the  unequal  distribution  of 
the  fluid  on  such  bodies,  and  its  more  or  less  rapid  escape 
at  the  angular  points. 


Accumulation  of  the  Fluid. 

Obs.  Let  a  smooth  metallic  plate,  <i&.  Jig.  55,  be  insu- 
lated on  a  stand,  so  that  at  pleasure  it  may  be  connected 
by  a  conductor  with  the  earth.  Let  another  similar  plate 
cd  be  prepared,  and  furnished  with  a  glass  handle  to  in- 
sulate it,  and  to  suspend  or  place  it  over  ab  ^  various 
other  conductors  may  be  employed.  A  pair  of  pith  balls 
n  m  also  may  be  connected  with  either  plate  or  a  pair 
with  each. 

Ph.  104.  Let  a&.  Jig.  55,  be  insulated  and  electrified, 
m  n  will  diverge  ( ph.  84)  by  mutual  repulsion. 

Now  let  cd,  not  insulated,  be  placed  parallel  to  ab  at 
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Bome  distance,  and  made  gradually  to  approach  it ;  the 
divergency  of  m  n  will  continually  diminish,  as  cd  comes 
nearer  to  ab,  and  will  cease  altogether  when  it  is  at  the 
distance  of  about  half  an  inch. 

Ejep.  Suppose  the  plate  ab  is  positive,  m  and  n  are  re- 
pelled {ph.  84)  because  they  are  in  the  same  state,  also 
the  atmospherules  of  the  atoms  of  air  near  ab  will  be  ex- 
tended on  every  side  outward  ( prop.  27,  leei.  ii.  and  ph. 
61),  and  the  most  se  around  its  edges  {prop.  IJy  and  its 
cor 8.  sect.  ii).    Now  when  cd  is  placed  over  the  plate 
ab  and  made  to  approach  it,  its  natural  quantity  of  flnid 
is  disturbed,  and   repelled  to  the  side  farthest  from  ab, 
through  the   medium   of  the   intervening  air,  (pA.  63). 
Hence  the  resistance  of  the  air  between  them,  is  in  part 
removed  from  ab,  and  the  atmospherules  of  the  air,  be* 
low  ab,  will  be  less  extended  downwards,  and  more  di- 
rected towards  cd^  (ph.  70).    Thus  the  electrical  force  is 
diminished  by  the  presence   of  cd  in  every  direction  ex- 
cept towards  cd,  which  being  in  the  contrary  state  removes 
in  part  the  tension  from  ab;  therefore  the  intensity  of 
n  m  is  also  diminished,  and  evidently  this  effect  increases 
more  and  more  as  cd  approaches  ai,  so  as  not  to  receive 
a  spark  from  it ;  and  thus  it  is  evident,  that  at  a  certain 
small  distance,  the  electrical  signs  will  cease  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  ab,  as  the  experiment  shews.    Jvist  the  reverse 
takes  place  when  ab  is  negative,  and  evidently  a  similar 
explanation  applies. 

Ph.  105.  Things  being  as  above,  if  c«f  be  genUy  re- 
moved the  signs  of  electricity  will  re-appear  in  ab,  by  the 
divergency  of  the  balls  m  n  ;  and,  as  cd  is  moved  back- 
wards and  forwards,  n  m  will  recede  and  approach  each 
other  alternately. 

Exp,  According  to  the  last  explanation  the  electric 
fluid  is  not  carried  oif  from  ab,  but  the  direction  of  the 
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extended  atuiospherules  of  the  air  is  merely  altered,  in 
consequence  of  the  presence  of  cd,  and  hence  on  its  re- 
moved, the  electrical  signs  are  again  evinced,  and  the  pro- 
cess is  repeated  by  the  alternate  movements  of  the  upper 
plate. 

Ph.  106«  Things  being  as  in  ph,  104,  viz.  so  that  cd 
is  very  near  ab,  but  not  so  near  as  to  receive  a  spark,  and 
if  now  cd  be  removed  from  its  situation  by  an  uninsulated 
handle,  having  been  previously  touched  by  an  insulated 
conductor,  it  will  be  found  electrified  in  the  contrary 
state  to  oA,  as  will  be  shewn  by  its  pith  balls. 

Exp.  By  pA*  03  it  will  appear,  that  cd^  while  near  a6 
and  connected  with  the  earth,  is  in  a  contrary  electrical 
state  to  that  of  ab,  and  being  removed  by  the  insulating 
handle,  that  state  remains,  and  will  be  apparent. 

Ph.  lO/t  When  cd  is  removed,  as  above,  it  will  give 
or  receive  an  electric  spark  from  an  uninsulated  conductor 
brought  very  close  to  it,  and  then  if  placed  in  its  former 
situation,  and  again  touched  by  the  conductor  and  re- 
moved, another  spark  may  be  obtained,  and  the  same  way 
may  be  repeated  several  times. 

JExp.  The  plate  when  removed  is  electrified  {ph.  106), 
hence  the  spark  will  pass  between  it  and  a  conductor  {ph* 
6,  and  74),  and  it  will  be  again  reduced  to  its  natural 
state,  because  it  is  connected  with  the  earth.  And  since 
ab  has  not  lost  its  electricity,  the  same  process  may  be 
repeated  with  similar  results. 

Ph.  106.  After  repeating  the  process  mentioned  in  the 
last  phenomenon  several  times,  the  efibct  at  length  be- 
comes insensible. 

Exp.  This  arises  from  the  dissipation  of  the  electric 
fluid  on  abf  which  continually  though  slowly  escapes,  in 
consequence  of  moisture,  dust,  &c.  in  the  air,  its  motion, 
the  edge*  of  the  plate,  and  the  slowly  conducting  power 
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of  the  air  itself;  hence  the  electrical  eflSscts  rnnat  cease 
after  a  greater  or  less  time  according  to  circumstances. 
If  the  surrounding  medium  were  a  perfectly  non-conduct^ 
ing  substance^  the  chai^d  plate  ab  would  be  a  perpetual 
source  of  electricity. 

Ph.  109.  If  the  two  plates  be  brought  so  near  t<q;ether, 
that  a  spark  passes  between  them,  the  electricity  ceases. 

Exp.  This  follows  because  one  of  them  is-  connected 
with  the  earthy  and  since  they  are  conductors,  both  will  be 
reduced  to  their  natural  state. 

Ph.  110.  If  the  plates  ab,  cdy  fig.  55,  be  made  large, 
so  as  to  contain  eight  or  ten  square  feet  each,  being  form- 
ed either  of  metal  or  of  wood  neatly  covered  with  tin  foU, 
or  other  metallic  plate,  and  also  if  the  lower  plate  be  con- 
nected with  the  earth,  and  the  upper  one  with  the  posi- 
tive conductor  of  a  good  electrical  machine,  and  placed  in 
a  parallel  position,  about  one  inch  and  a  half  distant,  the 
negative  conductor  of  the  machine  not  being  insulated ; 
then,  on  turning  the  machine  for  some  time  the  apparatus 
will  be  strongly  charged  with  electricity,  so  that  a  person, 
touching  the  conductor  which  connects  the  lower  plate 
with  the  earth,  and  bringing  his  other  hand  into  contact 
with  the  upper  plate,  will  experience  a  shock  similar  to 
that  produced  by  the  Leyden  jar. 

-  E^p,  This  may  be  understood  from  ph.  104,  and  those 
which  follow  it  -,  the  only  diflTerence  is  the  greater  supply 
of  electric  fluid  from  the  machine,  and  the  consequendy 
increased  effect. 

It  may  be  more  fully  explained  thus  ;  first,  suppose  the 
lower  plate  or  board  removed,  then  the  upper  one  being 
connected  with  the  positive  conductor  is  electrified  in  the 
same  degree,  and  the  atmospherules  of  the  air  are  extend- 
ed from  it  on  all  sides,  (prop,  2/^  sect.  ii).  Now  make 
the  lower  board  approach  gradually  to  its  proper  position 
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and  dietance,  being  insulated,  and  since  it  is  a  conductor, 
its  fluid  will  be  repelled  to  the  lower  side,  {ph.  62),  and 
this  will  give  liberty  for  a  farther  extension  of  the  atmos^ 
pherules  of  the  air  from  the  upper  board  towards  the 
lower,  hence  it  will  receive  an  additional  quantity  of  fluid 
from  the  conductor  of  the  machine,  that  being  supposed 
always  to  be  kept  at  the  same  degree  of  intaisity  j  and 
this  in  its  turn  increases  the  effect.  When  the  maximum 
is  attained,  let  a  chain  or  wire  be  applied  to  connect  the 
lower  board  with  the  earth,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
fluid  thrown  on  the  under  side  of  the  lower  board,  which 
is  ready  to  escape,  will  now  pass  to  the  earth ;  this  will 
therefore  lessen  still  more  the  resistance  to  the  fluid  on 
the  upper  board,  and  hence  the  electric  fluid  will  much 
&rther  and  more  freely  extend  downwards,  and  will  re- 
ceive a  fresh  supply  from  the  conductor  of  the  machine, 
acting  in  its  turn  as  before,  till  the  greatest  charge,  which 
the  supposed  constant  power  of  the  machine  can  give,  is 
effected.  From  this  it  must  follow,  that  there  will  be  a 
great  accumulation  of  the  electric  fluid  on  the  upper 
board,  and  deficiency  on  the  lower  one,  and  if  these  be 
now  connected  by  a  conductor,  a  powerful  rush  of  the 
electric  fluid  must  pass  along  that  connecting  conductor 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  causing  a  smart  shock  when 
this  conductor  is  the  human  body. 

Ph.  111.  If  the  lower  board  had  been  connected  with 
the  positive  conductor,  and  the  upper  one  with  the  earth, 
the  effects  would  have  been  the  same ;  or  if  either  one  had 
been  connected  with  the  negative  conductor  and  the  other 
with  the  earth,  still  similar  effects  would  have  been  pro- 
duced, the  positive  conductor  in  this  case  not  being 
insulated. 

-Krp.  The  first  part  is  n  mere  change  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  boards,  and  the   positions  of  these  will  not 
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affect  the  results,  provided  the  boards  remain  stiU  parallel, 
and  at  the  same  distance,  other  circamstances,  except  the 
connection,  being  alike.  The  second  case  produces  an  ex- 
tension of  the  atmospherules  of  the  air  from  that  board, 
which  is  connected  with  the  earth,  towards  the  other,  and 
the  explanation  oiph.  110,  then  applies  to  this  caae. 

Ph.  112.  All  the  preceding  e£Eect8  are  produced  in  a 
still  higher  degree,  when  one  of  the  boards  is  connected 
with  the  positive  conductor  of  the  machine,  and  the  other 
with  the  negative  conductor,  both  conductors  being  in- 
sulated. 

Exp.  Suppose  that  things  are  as  in  ph.  110,  remove  the 
connection  of  the  lower  board,  and  of  the  negative  con- 
ductor with  the  earth  y  then  the  negative  conductor  is  de- 
prived of  a  portion  of  its  fluid  by  the  action  of  the  mar 
chine,  {ph.  40  and  41),  and  if  now  the  lower  board  be 
connected  with  the  negative  conductor,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  passage  of  its  fluid,  tending  to  escape  will  be  more  un- 
restrained, and  free  to  move  towards  the  negative  conduc- 
tor, than  before  it  was  to  the  earth,  since  the  earth  is 
always  in  its  natural  state,  hence  the  effects  described 
in  ph.  1 10,  will  be  the  same  in  kind,  but  augmented  in 
degree. 

Ph.  113.  If  the  action  of  the  machine  be  increased,  it 
sometimes  happens,  that  a  large  spark,  or  mass  of  fluids 
darts  through  the  air  between  the  boards  from  the  one  to 
the  other:  and  this  more  frequently  occurs  when  there 
are  protuberances,  or  uneven  parts  on  either  of  the  boards. 

Exp.  The  spark  passes  as  explained  in  ph.  74^  and  ac- 
cording to  ph.  79«  s^d  others,  it  will  more  easily  leave  or 
enter  prominent  parts  than  smooth  flat  surfaces. 

Ph.  114.  To  produce  the  greatest  effect,  a  certain  dis- 
tance between  the  boards  is  requisite,  greater  or  less  as 
the  power  of  the  machine  is  so :  a  good  machine  being 
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employed,  the  greatest  effect  is  produced  when  the  boards 
are  about  one  inch  asunder,  other  things  being  the  same. 
A  less  powerful  machine  requires  a  less  distance,  and  a 
more  powerful  one  a  greater  distance  between  the  boards, 
in  order  to  produce  the  greatest  effects. 

Exp.  The  state  of  the  air,  intensity  of  the  conductor, 
&e«  being  given,  a  certain  distance  will  determine  the 
greatest  eflect,  for  if  the  boards  be  removed  farther  apart, 
tiie  influence  of  the  one  on  the  other  will  be  diminished, 
(pA.  102),  and  if  they  be  placed  nearer  together  the 
spark  will  pass  between  them  {ph.  74  and  113),  and  will 
discfaai^  them,  so  that  a  certain  determinate  distance  is 
requisite  for  the  greatest  effect.    Experiments  shew  that 
when  the  air  is  dry,  and  a  good  machine  is  used,  the  best 
distance  is  one  inch ;  with  a  more  powerful  machine  a 
greater  distance  will  answer  better,  because  in  this  case 
the  striking  distance,  or  that  through  which  the  spark  can 
pass  is  greater,  and  the  action  on  the  air  is  greater  and 
more  extended.     A  more  feeble  power,  as  appears  from 
the  abore  obserrations,  will  require  the  plates  to  be  at  a 
less  distance* 

Ph.  115.  If  the  boards  be  placed  about  one  inch  and  a 
half  distant  from  each  other,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the 
upper  one  be  covered  with  gilt  leather,  instead  of  metal, 
and  on  the  lower  one  be  placed  one  or  two  small  metallic 
hemisplieres ;  and  the  one  plate  be  connected  with  the 
positive  and  the  other  with  the  negative  conductor :  when 
the  madiine  is  in  vigorous  action,  strong  flashes  with 
smart  explosions  will  dart  successively  on  one  of  the  balls, 
and  on  the  gilt  leather,  and  there  will  appear  beautiful 
and  vivid  coruscations  of  electric  light,  exhibiting  the 
appearance  of  lightning,  which  indeed  it  is  in  miniature. 

Eay).  The  greatest  part  of  this  is  evident  from  the  pre- 
ceding explanations;  the  gilt  leather^  being  a  partial  con- 
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i^C^sk  '/  *JLA  L^jlIsjz  nti&uar  inn 
pAf .  i  i^i.  WutXi  tat  sueUil 

tii«  u^fUufe  uiuiit  \jt  moc-L  lew. 

/^f^.  'Fh^  cLar;^  u  dibcted  on  de 
#rz|AbIiA^  iii  /^A.  110;  the  g: 
au><i  bHUrr  rx^i-couductiAg 
kij/*M   \m:  ihiimtTy   and  hence  the 

Ph.  117-  Tliebe  Milid  efectrici  also 
i\iU^iI^»:h%  for  producing  the  greaitest 
trie  inUiUhiiy  it  (pven,  the  proper 
the  i^jwitr  tA  the  machine^  smd  the  nature  of  the 
iiUuh  iff  aU^t  g'i,  'jf  an  inch  thick  is  nsoaDy 
a  fetrorjg  cliargCy  Kcaling-wax  of  the  same 
ulfto  pierci'dy  and  often  broken^  baked  wood  is 
i&plit,  at  other  times  the  fluid  finds  its  ny  thmiigh  the 
\H>rt:n  in  fine  etreains  from  one  metallic  smfiioe  to  the 
other. 

Exp,  All  thcHe  effects  depend  on  the  passing  of  the 
Hpark  before  explained,  but  there  are  some  pecnliaritifs 
arising  from  the  nature  of  the  bodies.  Glass  is  the  sub- 
stance most  convenient,  and  the  best  in  many  respects 
for  concentrating  the  electric  fluid ;  the  phenomena  at- 
tending its  charging  and  discharging  shall  therefore  be 
more  fully  developed. 

Pii.  1 18.  If  a  metuUic  plate,  c,  fig,  63,  be  placed  on  an 
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insulated  glass  plate  de^  and  electrified  by  either  a  positive 
or  negative  conductor  a,  a  bent  wire  proceeding  from  it 
to  touch  any  part  of  c,  or  so  near  it  that  sparks  may  pass 
from  its  knob  to  c  .*  then  on  moving  the  apparatus^  and 
the  metal  c,  by  means  of  an  insulating  handle,  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  glass,  which  was  co- 
vered by  the  metal,  will  remain  electrified  with  the  same 
power  as  that  of  the  conductor. 

Elxp.  First  let  the  conductor  a  be  positive,  then  the 
electric  fluid  will  be  diffused  over  the  metal  plate  c  by  the 
spark  or  more  so  by  the  contact  from  the  connection  with 
a,  and  the  contiguous  atoms  of  the  glass  will  therefore  each 
receive  some  part  of  it,  and  retain  it  by  its  non-conducting 
property,  so  that  it  cannot  pass  along  the  glass  {ph.  6). 
Hence,  when  the  metallic  plate  is  removed,  each  part  of 
the  glass,  which  it  covered^  is  found  to  be  in  a  positive 
state.  Next,  let  a  be  negative,  then  the  plate  c  will  be  de- 
prived of  part  of  its  fluid,  and  the  contiguous  atoms  of 
the  glass  will  have  their  atmospherules  extended  towards 
it,  and  because  of  the  contact  will  jdeld  to  it  some  por- 
tion of  their  electric  fluid,  and  as  before,  the  eflect  can 
only  be  transmitted  to  a  small  distance,  as  the  loss  of  the 
contiguous  particles  of  the  glass  cannot  be  supplied,  it 
being  a  non-conductor ;  hence  when  the  plate  is  removed 
every  part  of  the  glass,  which  it  had  covered,  will  be 
negative. 

Ph.  119.  When  the  metal  plate,  as  above,  is  in  its 
place,  the  apparatus  being  removed  from  the  machine, 
and  a  conductor  connected  with  the  earth  is  applied  to  it 
for  soDoe  time,  the  surface  of  the  glass  will  be  restored 
to  its  natural  state  or  nearly  so. 

Exp,  A  conductor  easily  yields  its  fluid  to  a  body  in  a 
lower  state,  or  receives  it  from  one  in  a  higher  electrical 
state ;  hence  the  contiguous  atoms  of  the  glass   will  give 
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up  their  redundant  fluid,  or^  if  negative,  xeceiTe  a  faU 
supply,  and  in  a  certain  time  will  be  reduced  to  the  same 
state  as  the  metal  disc  in  contact  with  them,  and  that  is 
the  natural  state,  because  of  the  connection  of  the  metal 
with  the  earth. 

Ph.  120.  The  glass  plate  being  electrified  as  in  ph.  118, 
and  the  metallic  plate  removed,  if  a  conductor  connected 
with  the  earth  be  applied  to  a  part  of  the  electrified  sur- 
&ce,  it  will  [restore  the  natural  state  at  that  part,  but  not 
at  the  more  distant  parts. 

JSLtp.  The  equilibrium  is  restored  where  the  conductor 
is  applied  as  in  the  last,  but  not  at  the  other  parts,  be- 
cause  of  the  force  of  retention  by  which  the  fluid  is  not 
permitted  easily  to  pass  from  one  atom  to  another  of  a 
non-conducting  body. 

Ph.  121.  If  the  thin  plate  of  glass  be  covered  on  both 
sides  by  metallic  plates,  as  suppose  by  tin  foil  pasted  on, 
so  as  to  leave  a  margin  on  both  sides  all  round  at  least  of 
one  inch,  of  which  let  AB,  fig.  64,  be  a  section  magni- 
fied in  thickness  ,  C  and  G  being  equal  metallic  balls,  C 
communicating  with  the  conductor  of  the  machine,  and 
G  with  the  earth.  First,  let  AB  be  insulated  and  G  re- 
moved ;  then  the  conductor  of  the  machine  being  elec- 
trified to  a  given  intensity,  and  the  knob  C  at  a  suitably 
distance,  a  spark  will  pass  between  C  and  the  coating, 
but  after  this  no  other  spark  will  pass  ;  the  same  intensity 
being  maintained  in  C,  which  may  be  connected  with  either 
the  positive  or  negative  conductor,  the  other  being  unin- 
sulated. 

.£ap.  A  spark  will  pass  as  explained  ph.  74 1  suppose 
the  conductor  C  is  positive,  then  the  coating  B  is  also 
positive,  the  spark  which  it  has  received,  being  confined 
by  the  non-conducting  power  of  the  glass  and  air,  is  dif- 
fused over  the  metal,  hence  it  presents  a  resistance  to 
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tlie  entrance  of  more  fluid  from  C,  so  that  it  cannot 
leeeire  from  it  another  spark,  while  its  intensity  is  the 


If  C  had  been  negative,  a  similar  explanation  would 
apply,  the  spark,  having  in  this  case  left  B,  renders  it 
negative. 

Ph.  122.  After  the  spark  has  passed  between  B  and  C, 
09  in  ph.  121,  both  the  coatings  of  the  glass  are  in  the 
same  electrical  state,  as  the  conductor  to  which  C  is 
attached. 

JExp.  First  let  C  be  positive,  then  the  spark  passes 
from  C  to  the  coating  B,  which  therefore  is  rendered 
positive,  and  causes  the  atmospherules  of  the  contiguous 
air  to  extend  outward,  as  shewn  at  c  by  the  short  line ; 
the  atmospherules  of  the  glass,  for  the  same  reason,  are 
extended  from  B  towards  the  opposite  side,  by  the  action 
of  the  fluid  on  the  coating,  as  shewn  at  r,  this  propagates 
the  like  effect  in  the  glass  to  a  certain  distance,  as  in  the 
air,  (ph.  104,  and  following,)  although  to  a  less  distance  ; 
but  here  the  glass  being  thin,  its  atoms  are  affected  as  Car 
as  the  coating  A,  as  shewn  at  «,  and  this  most  easily 
afifccts  the  fluid  of  the  coating  A,  it  being  a  conducting 
sttbitonce;  hence  the  contiguous  atoms  of  air  have  their 
atmospherules  directed  as  at  c/,  and  therefore  this  coating 
will  give  the  signs  of  positive  electricity.  When  C  is 
negative,  the  atoms  contiguous  to  the  coating  will  evi- 
dently, on  the  same  principles,  be  extended,  as  sbe^vn  in, 
the  air  at  a,  and  in  the  glass  at  m,  and  as  the  glass  is  thin 
the  series  of  its  atoms  will  be  acted  on  from  the  one  to 
the  other  as  far  as  the  coating  A,  as  shewn  at  »,  and  the 
air  will  have  its  atmospherules  directed  towards  it,  as  at 
A,  and  both  A  and  B  will  therefore  be  negative. 

Ph.  123.  Let  G,  ^g.  64,  connected  with  the  earth,  be 
now  placed  near  the  coating  A,  and  let  the  intensity  of 
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C  be  maintained  to  the  same  degree  by  the  action  of  the 
machine ;  then  it  will  be  seen^  that  when  a  spark  passes 
between  C  and  B^  there  will  be  one  also  between  A  and 
G^  and  several  sparks  will  be  produced  in  succession  on 
each  side^  more  or  fewer  according  to  the  intensity  of  C^ 
and  the  thickness  of  the  glass. 

ISxp.  The  first  spark  will  pass  and  produce  the  effects 
such  as  above  shewn,  {ph,  121  and  122),  and  6  being 
now  connected  with  the  ground,  will  receive  a  spark  from 
A,  when  C  is  positive,  because  A  is  rendered  positive  by 
its  action,  (ph.  122),  so  that  the  atmospherules  of  the  air 
contiguous  to  A  extend  towards  G,  and  produce  the 
spark,  (ph.  63  and  74),  which  having  passed,  the  resbt- 
ance  to  the  action  of  the  fluid  on  B,  occasioned  by  the 
fluid  on  the  surface  A,  is  removed,  and  now  consequently ' 
B  is  in  a  suitable  condition  to  receive  another  spark  from 
C,  and  this  in  the  same  manner  as  before  will  affect  A,  so 
that  it  gives  another  spark  to  G,  and  evidently,  for  each 
spark  which  passes,  the  quantity  of  electric  fluid  is  in- 
creased on  the  surface  of  B,  and  diminished  on  that  of  A, 
and  the  power  of  B  to  receive,  and  of  A  to  give  the  sparic, 
continually  decreases,  till  A  no  longer  can  receive  a  spark 
unless  the  intensity  of  C  were  increased,  or  the  thickness 
of  the  glass  diminished.  When  C  is  negative,  similaT 
reasoning  holds  good  for  the  converse,  the  atmospherules 
being  now  directed  the  contrary  way  as  shewn  at  b,  n, 
niy  and  a. 

Ph.  124.  A  certain  determinate  thickness  of  the  glass 
plate  is  necessary  for  producing  the  greatest  effect,  when 
charged  from  a  machine  of  a  given  power. 

Exp.  This  will  be  evident  on  the  same  principles  as 
explained  in  ph.  114.  If  the  glass  exceed  a  certain 
thickness,  its  atmospherules  are  not  sufficiently  affected 
on  the  opposite  side;  if  too  thin,  its  substance  is  broken 
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througfa  by  the  force  of  the  charge,  as  in  ph.  74^  the  air 
was  penetrated. 

Ph.  125.  Thick  glass,  which  will  take  a  strong  charge 
by  means  of  a  powerful  machine,  will  scarcely  be  affected 
by  a  feeble  one,  idiich  last  is,  notwithstanding,  capable  of 
giving  a  strong  charge  to  very  thin  glass. 

Exp.  This  is  easily  understood  by  the  preceding  phe- 
nomenon; a  powerful  machine  will  sufficiently  affect  all 
thie  atoms  of  the  thick  glass  to  its  farther  side,  and  will 
therefore  charge  it;  but  a  machine  of  small  power  will 
not  a£fect  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  spark  shall  pass 
between  the  opposite  coating  and  conductor  connected 
with  the  earth,  hence  the  conductor  C,  of  low  intensity, 
cannot  charge  the  thick  glass;  but  had  the  glass  been 
very  thin,  the  small  power  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
affect  its  atoms  to  the  farther  side,  and  thus  to  produce  a 
considerable  charge. 

Ph.  126.  The  nearer  the  knobs  C  and  G,  fig,  64,  are 
to  the  coating,  the  sooner  and  higher  will  the  plate  be 
charged  by  the  conductor  of  a  machine  of  a  given  power 
or  intensity. 

Exp.  This  arises  from  the  less  resistance  of  the  smaller 
portion  of  air  betwen  the  knobs  and  the  coatings. 

Ph.  127*  If  one  of  the  knobs,  as  C,  be  connected  with 
the  positive  conductor,  and  the  other,  as  G,  with  the 
n^^tive,  the  charge  will  be  made  sooner,  and  to  a  higher 
degree,  than  when  one  is  connected  with  the  ground. 

Exp.  The  difference  between  the  two  conductors  in 
their  electrical  state  is  greater  than  the  difference  between 
either  of  them  and  the  ground,  hence  the  effect  in  this 
case  will  be  greater. 

Ph.  128.  If  equal  coated  surfaces  of  thick  glass,  thin 
glass,  and  thin  talc,  b^  presented  successively  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  conductor  of  a  machine,  it  will  be  found 
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that  they  will  charge  to  the  same  degree,  aa  shewn  by  a 
quadrant  electrometer,  in  different  times ;  the  thick  glass 
by  fewer  turns  of  the  machine  than  the  thin  glass^  and 
the  thin  glass  by  fewer  turns  than  the  talc  requires. 

Exp.  All  this  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  preceding 
phenomena ;  the  thick  glass  soon  acquires  on  its  nearest 
side  the  same  intensity  as  that  of  the  machine,  or  its  con- 
ductor, since  it  cannot  so  far  affect  the  opposite  side,  as 
to  cause  much  of  its  fluid  to  be  carried  off;  but  in  the 
others  the  process  may  be  continued  longer,  because  the 
fluid  being  more  acted  on,  is  more  abundantly  carried  off 
from  the  opposite  coating.  The  glass  may  be  so  thick, 
that  it  will  not  chsurge  by  the  given  power  (p/u  125).  It 
will  then  only  receive  one  spark,  and  will  shew  by  the 
electrometer  the  apparent  full  charge,  the  nearer  side 
being  of  the  same  intensity  as  the  conductor  of  the 
machine. 

Ph.  129.  While  the  plate  is  charging,  both  its  sides  are 
in  the  same  electrical  state  as  that  of  the  conductor  by 
which  the  charge  is  made,  especially  if  the  knobs  C  and 
G  are  not  in  contact  with  the  coatings. 

Exp.  When  the  first  spark  has  passed,  this  will  be  the 
electrical  states  of  the  two  sides,  {ph.  122),  and  it  is  on 
this  account  alone  that  the  spark  can  now  pass  between 
A  and  G,  and  after  this  spark,  the  action  of  the  next 
spark  keeps  up  the  same  state  as  when  the  first  spark  had 
passed,  which  state  must  thus  continue  so  long  as  the 
plate  is  capable  of  being  farther  charged,  and  that  state 
will  be  afterwards  maintained  so  long  as  the  intensity  of 
C  is  supported. 

Ph.  130.  The  plate  being  charged  and  removed,  the 
side  which  had  been  connected  with  the  conductor  will 
be  found  in  the  same  electrical  state  with  it,  and  the  other 
side  in  the  opposite  state. 
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Exp.  Suppose  the  conductor  {fg.  64)  by  whick  the 
charge  was  made,  and  consequently  C  to  be  positive^  then 
the  side  B,  which  was  in  connexicn  with  it,  contains  a 
redundancy,  and  the  other  a  deficiency  of  the  electric 
fluid,  yet  both  are  positive,  as  appears  from  the  preceding 
phenomenon ;  but  on  removing  the  plate,  the  charging 
force  is  removed,  and  the  redundant  fluid,  which  had  been 
pressed  on  the  atoms  of  the  glass,  tending  to  escape  into 
the  air,  causes  its  atmospherules  to  expand  outward,  as 
at  c,  fig.  64,  or  at  dj  Jig.  62,  hence  that  side  is  still 
positive,  and  the  pressure  is  in  part  removed  from  the 
opposite  side  A,  Jig.  64,  on  which  account,  as  well  as 
on  account  of  its  deficiency  of  fluid,  the  atmospherules  of 
the  contiguous  air  now  tend  the  opposite  way,  that  is, 
towards  A,  Jig.  64,  contrary  to  that  shewn  at  rf,  and 
just  as  represented  at  a^Jig.  62;  and  for  a  like  reason 
the  atmospherules  of  the  glass  are  now  directed  towards 
^9  fig*  64,  and  they  are  all  extended  the  same  way  as 
at  a,  by  c,  d.  Jig.  62,  hence  the  side  A  is  negative,  and 
B  positive.  If  the  conductor  C  had  been  negative,  the 
side  A  would  contain  a  redundancy,  and  B  a  deficiency; 
and  the  like  process  of  reasoning  would  shew,  that  the 
directions  of  the  atmospherules  of  the  atoms  of  the  glass, 
and  of  the  air  on  the  opposite  side,  viz.  9i,  m,  i,  would 
have  been  reversed,  and  all  extended  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  represented  in  the  figure,  the  same  as 
that  at  a,  hence  the  side  B  becomes  negative,  and  A  posi- 
tive ;  the  atmospherules  of  the  glass  and  air  all  extend  the 
same  way,  contrary  to  that  of  the  short  lines  on  a,  i,  c,  d^ 

Jig.  62. 

Ph.  131.  If,  when  the  plate  of  glass  is  fully  charged,  a 
person  place  one  of  his  hands  on  one  of  the  coatings,  and 
then  bring  the  other  hand  to  the  other  coating,  a  strong 
spark  will  pass,  and  he  will   experience  the  sensation 

a2 
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called  the  electrical  shock,  and  the  plate  will  be  dis- 
charged. The  discharge  is  e£fected  without  the  shock, 
by  connecting  the  two  coatings  by  any  conducting  sub- 
stance ;  thu8>  if  a  wire,  called  the  discharger,  having  a 
metal  knob  at  each  end,  be  bended,  and  one  knob  be 
placed  on  one  coating,  the  other  being  then  brought  into 
contact  with  the  opposite  coating,  the  spark,  or  body  of 
fluid,  will  pass  through  the  metallic  connexion,  imme^ 
diately  producing  the  discharge. 

Exp.  The  sides  are  in  opposite  electrical  states  by  the 
last ;  let  one  knob  of  the  discharger  be  put  on  the  nega- 
tive side,  and  make  the  other  knob  approach  the  positive 
coating,  that  knob  then  becomes  negative,  and  the  more 
so  as  it  approaches  the  positive  side,  {ph.  62  and  63),  till 
at  a  certain  distance  it  will  receive  a  spark,  (ph.  7^),  by 
which  the  redundant  fluid  on  the  positive  side  is  conveyed 
to  that  of  the  negative,  and  the  equilibrium  is  nearly 
restored. 

Ph.  132.  The  electric  charge  is  retained  and  supported 
by  the  electric  plate,  and  not  by  the  coating,  as  appears 
by  charging  the  plate  by  means  of  loose  coatings ;  for 
tliese  coatings  may  be  removed  and  replaced  either  by  the 
same  or  others,  and  the  discharge  may  afterwards  be 
made  as  usual. 

Exp.  The  electric  fluid  thrown  on  the  coating,  when 
charging  from  a  positive  conductor,  is  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  coating,  because  it  is  a  conducting  sub- 
stance, and  the  contiguous  atoms  of  the  glass,  with  which 
is  is  in  contact,  will  receive  a  portion  of  the  fluid  {ph. 
6),  and  retain  it;  and  by  its  influence,  through  the 
medium  of  the  intervening  atoms,  the  opposite  coating 
receives  from  the  glass  a  portion  of  the  protruded  atmo- 
spherules,  which  is  conveyed  to  the  earth  by  the  con- 
ducting communication;   hence,  when  the  coatings  are 
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removed^  the  same  electrical  state  is  maintained  ou  both 
the  sur&ces  of  the  glass,  and  is  only  discharged  when  a 
(inducting  substance  connects  the  coatings,  while  they 
are  contiguous  to  the  glass. 

Ph.  133.  After  the  plate  is  discharged,  and  su£kred  to 
remain  awhile,  if  the  discharger  be  again  applied,  there 
is  another  slight  spark ;  the  fluid,  which  passes  at  this 
second  discharge,  is  called  the  residuum. 

Exp.  At  the  first  and  principal  discharge,  the  super- 
ficial fluid  is  carried  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  side 
€i  the  glass ;  but  the  equilibrium  having  been  destroyed, 
not  merely  at  the  surface,  but  also  at  some  little  depth 
below  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  the  resbtance  being 
now  taken  firom  one  side,  and  added  to  the  other,  just  at 
the  surfoce  only,  there  wiU  follow,  after  due  time,  the 
more  perfect  equilibrium  of  the  interior  parts,  which  will 
produce  a  new  small  accumulation  on  the  positive  side, 
and  deficiency  on  the  negative,  which  is  the  residuum 
duuge.  The  residuum  is  most  notable  of  course  on  huge 
coaled  surfaces. 

Ph.  134.  The  plate  being  chaiged  with  loose  coatings, 
and  these  being  afterwards  removed,  if  the  dischai^r  be 
applied  to  the  opposite  sides  of  the  bare  glass,  a  partial 
dischaige  only  will  take  place;  viz.  at  the  parts  about  the 
pcunts  to  which  the  knobs  are  applied,  and  many  applica- 
tions of  the  discharging  rod  must  be  made  to  produce  the 
equilibrium. 

Exp.  The  non-conducting  property  of  the  glass,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  capable  of  acquiring  and  retaining 
the  chaige,  prevents  its  fluid  from  escaping  or  entering  at 
any  parts  but  those  near  to  which  the  discharging  con- 
ductor is  in  contact. 

Ph.  135.  If  a  charged  plate  of  glass  or  jar  be  insu- 
lated) that  is  placed  on  an  electric,  as  glass  or  resin,  &c. 
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it  may  be  touched  on  either  side-  without  a  dischai^e,  no 
more  than  a  very  small  spark  will  pass  at  the  one  side  or 
the  other. 

Exp.  Suppose  the  positive  side  is  touched,  a  very  small 
spark  will  come  f romi  t,  because  it  is  positive,  the  pres- 
sure from  the  opposite  side  is  therefore  proportionately 
removed,  and  it  becomes  more  strongly  negative;  but 
that  side  being  insulated  cannot  receive  additional  fluid, 
hence  that  on  the  positive  side  is  not  farther  pressed  out- 
ward, and  therefore  its  accumulated  fluid  cannot  farther 
escape.  The  reverse  happens  when  the  negative  side  is 
touched. 

Ph.  136.  If  one  side  of  a  charged  jar  be  touched,  while 
the  other  is  connected  with  the  ground,  the  discharge  is 
quickly  yet  gradually  effected. 

Exp.  The  positive  side  being  touched,  gives  a  spark, 
and  the  other  becomes  more  strongly  negative  as  in  the 
last,  and  not  being  insulated,  it  now  receives  a  portion  of 
fluid  from  the  earth,  which  increases  the  pressure  on  the 
positive  side,  so  that  it  gives  another  spark,  &c.;  that  is, 
the  accumulated  fluid  passes  off  in  a  gradual  stream, 
while  the  opposite  coating  is  continually  supplied  from 
the  earth.  The  reverse  happens  when  the  negative  side 
is  touched,  the  positive  being  connected  with  the  earth. 
The  shock  may  be  experienced  in  this  case,  if  there 
happen  to  be  good  conductors  between  the  person  and  the 
place  where  the  connexion  is  made  with  the  earth. 

Ph.  137.  When  a  charged  plate  is  insulated,  and  touch- 
ed by  a  conductor  communicating  with  the  earth,  many 
times  alternately  on  the  opposite  sides,  it  will  be  gradu- 
ally discharged. 

Exp.  When  the  positive  side  is  touched  it  yields  a 
small  portion  of  its  fluid  which  passes  to  the  earth,  redu- 
cing the  coating  nearly  to  an  equilibrium  with  the  natural 
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state,  and  this  removing  a  degree  of  preBeiirc  from  the 
other  side  renders  it  still  more  negative  {ph.  133) ;  hence, 
the  negative  side  being  now  touched  by  the  conductor,  a 
small  spark  of  fluid  is  communicated  to  it,  through  the 
conductor  from  the  earth,  reducing  it  nearly  to  an  equili- 
brium with  the  natural  state,  and  tliis  consequently  presses 
the  fluid  more  towards  the  opposite  coating  or  posi- 
tive Bide,  which  now  again  will  yield  a  small  spaik,  and 
this  being  given  out  puts  the  negative  side  once  more  into 
a  state  proper  to  receive  another  portion  of  fluid,  and  so 
alternately  till  the  whole  discharge  is  made. 

Ph.  138.  If  the  charged  plate  be  well  insulated,  and 
placed  in  still  dry  air,  it  will  retain  the  charge  for  a  day 
or  two,  or,  in  some  cases,  for  several  days. 

Exp.  Since  the  plate  is  surrounded  by  non-conductors, 
the  fluid  has  no  means  of  freely  passing  from  the  positive 
side,  or  entering  the  other  ;  and  hence  the  equilibrium  is 
restored  by  exceedingly  slow  degrees. 

Ph.  139.  If  thin  glass  phials  or  jars  (Jig.  54}  he  coated 
inside  and  outside  to  within  about  two  inches  of  the 
mouth,  they  receive  the  charge  as  well  as  plates  of  glass, 
and  in  moat  cases  are  more  convenient  for  electrical 
experiments. 

Exp,  The  charge,  according  to  the  foregoing  explana- 
tions, does  not  depend  on  the  form,  but  on  the  quantity 
of  surface,  and  the  thinness  of  the  glass. 

Obs.  The  jar  is  generally  furnished  with  a  wire  passing  ' 
through  the  cork,  or  stopper,  and  terminated  by  a  small 
chain  within  to  communicate  with  the  inner  coating,  and 
to  the  other  end  is  attached  a  knob  or  hook  to  connect  it 
with  the  conductor. 

Ph.  140.  If  a  jar  be  suspended  by  its  hook,  or  otherwise 
attached  to  the  conductor,  and  suspended  in  the  dry  air, 
it  will  scarcely  receive  any  charge. 
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J^j:p.  For  the  fluid,  thrown  on  the  inside,  causes  that 
on  the  outside  to  extend  outward,  which  for  want  of  a 
conducting  medium  to  the  earth  remains  there  and  be- 
comes a  resisting  force  {ph.  121),  and  prevents  the  ac- 
cumulation within,  and  hence  the  jar  does  not  receive  a 
charge. 

Ph.  141.  If  a  jar  or  phial  be  connected  with  the  con- 
ductor as  in  the  last,  and  a  fine  pointed  wire  be  fixed  on 
the  outer  coating  so  as  to  project  from  it,  the  phial  will 
receive  the  charge. 

Exp.  If  the  conductor,  to  which  the  phial  is  connected, 
be  positive,  the  wire  {ph.  32  and  37)  throws  off  the  fluid, 
and  if  negative  receives  it  readily,  (see  ph.  121  and  122, 
the  effect  of  points  will  be  more  fully  explained),  hence 
the  charge  will  be  produced,  as  when  the  spark  is  given, 
or  a  communication  made  with  the  earth. 

Ph.  142.  If  a  point,  instead  of  projecting  from  the  coat- 
ing, be  presented  towards  it  at  the  distance  of  three  or 
four  inches  or  less,  the  jar  will  in  this  case  receive  a 
charge,  although  a  knob  at  that  distance  would  have  been 
ineffectual. 

Exp.  The  point  so  presented  also  {ph.  32  and  37)  re- 
ceives or  emits  readily  a  current  of  electric  fluid,  by 
which  the  process  of  charging  advances  and  is  completed. 
The  effects  of  pointed  conductors  will  be  shewn  ph.  184, 
and  following. 

Ph.  143.  If  a  series  of  jars  be  so  disposed,  that  the 
knob  of  the  first  may  be  presented  to  the  prime  conductor, 
and  the  knob  of  each  succeeding  one  be  in  contact  with 
the  outer  coating  of  that  which  precedes  it,  and  the  coat- 
ing of  the  last  be  connected  with  the  ground ;  then,  on 
turning  the  machine,  the  whole  series  of  jars  will  be 
charged  iu  a  similar  manner,  that  is,  all  positively  in  the 
inside,  if  the  first  knob  be  presented  to  the  positive  con- 
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ductor ;  and  the  contrary  if  it  be  presented  to  the  negative 
conductor. 

Exp.  When  the  first  knob  receives  a  sparky  the  com- 
municated fluid  is  dififiised  over  the  inner  coating  of  the 
first  jar^  and  causes  a  tendency  of  that  which  is  on  the 
outside  to  escape^  as  before  explained;  this  tendency, 
through  the  medium  of  the  connecting  conductors  is  pro- 
pagated to  the  interior  surface  of  the  next  jar,  which 
therefore  will  affect  its  exterior  coating,  giving  it  a  like 
tendency  to  escape,  and  thus,  because  of  the  conducting 
connection,  the  effects  will  be  transmitted  through  the 
series,  and  from  the  last  jar  to  the  earth ;  and  this  passage 
of  the  fluid  to  the  earth  puts  the  series  into  a  state  fit  to 
receive  another  spark  from  the  conductor,  as  already 
abundantly  shewn,  the  process  continuing  till  the  charge 
is  completed  according  to  the  power  of  the  machine,  and 
evidently  the  charge  in  all  the  jars  will  be  of  the  same 
kind. 

Ph.  144.  If  the  knob  of  ajar  be  presented  to  one  con- 
ductor of  a  machine  and  its  exterior  coating,  or  that  of 
the  last  of  a  series  of  jars,  as  in  the  last  phenomenon, 
be  connected  with  the  other  conductor,  the  charge  will 
be.  effected  more  rapidly  than  when  the  last  is  merely 
connected  with  the  earth. 

Exp.  The  conductor  if  negative  receives  the  fluid  and  if 
positive  gives  out  the  fluid  more  freely  than  the  earth 
which  is  in  a  natural  state,  and  hence  arises  the  greater 
facility  in  charging. 

Ph.  145.  If  the  outside  coatings  of  several  jars  be  con- 
nected by  a  conducting  substance;  and  the  knobs  by 
another  conductor,  the  whole  apparatus  or  battery  becomes 
charged  in  the  same  manner  as  a  single  jar,  by  connecting 
one  side  with  the  conductor  and  the  other  with  the  earth, 
or  with  the  other  conductor  of  the  machine. 
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Exp.  The  connections  of  the  coatings  render  them  the 
same  as  two  single  coatings  of  greater  surface^  and  hence 
they  are  charged  according  to  the  same  process. 

Ph.  146.  When  the  glass  is  fully  charged,  other  things 
being  the  same,  the  shock,  and  force  of  the  fluid  will  be 
stronger  as  the  surface  is  greater. 

Exp,  Since  the  glass  is  fully  charged,  and  of  the  same 
kind  and  thickness,  the  accumulated  fluid  on  one  side  will 
be  as  the  surface^  and  since  it  is  discharged  at  once,  the 
greater  the  surface  the  greater  will  be  the  shock,  on  ac- 
count of  the  increased  quantity  of  the  fluid  which  passes 
from  the  one  side  to  the  other. 

Ph.  147.  The  strength  of  the  charge  of  coated  glass  fre- 
quently depends  also  on  the  state,  quality,  and  size  of  the 
machine  by  which  the  charge  is  communicated. 

Exp.  According  to  these  circumstances  the  conductors 
will  be,  the  one  positive  and  the  other  negative,  in  a  higher 
or  lower  degree,  and  consequently  will  communicate  a 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  fluid  to  the  surface  connected 
with  it,  and  this  will  affect  the  opposite  side  according  to 
its  intensity,  and  thus  give  a  greater  or  less  charge. 

Ph.  148.  The  more  powerful  a  machine  is,  the  more  ra- 
pidly a  given  quantity  of  coated  surface  will  be  charged. 

Exp,  For  the  conductor  gives  larger  and  more  frequent 
sparks,  because  the  more  powerful  machine  supplies  a 
greater  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  same  time. 

Ph.  149.  With  a  given  machine  the  larger  the  quantity 
of  coated  surface,  the  longer  will  be  the  time  of  charging. 

Exp,  For  in  this  case  the  sparks  communicated  are 
diffused  over  a  larger  surface  and  hence  cannot  affect  each 
part  to  the  same  degree  as  when  the  surface  is  less,  hence 
a  longer  time  is  requisite. 

Ph.  150.  If  the  discharging  rod  {ph,  131)  be  applied 
to  connect  the  sides  of  a  strongly  charged  jar,  while  {ur- 
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nished  with  balls  at  its  extremities,  a  strong  flash  and  loud 
report  is  produced ;  but  if  the  balls  be  removed  and  the 
extremities  terminate  in  fine  points^  there  will  be  but  a 
faint  stream  of  light  and  very  little  sound. 

Exp.  When  the  balls  are  applied  the  air  is  affected 
strongly  between  the  surfaces  of  the  ball  and  jar,  and 
nearly  the  whole  body  of  fluid  passes  at  once  between 
them,  and  hence  the  large  spark  which  suddenly  displac- 
ing a  considerable  body  of  air  causes  the  sound :  when 
the  points  only  are  presented,  the  air  is  very  powerfully 
affected,  yet  only  in  a  line  or  small  space  between  them, 
and  hence  the  fluid  flows  in  a  gentle  rapid  stream,  hence 
also  the  light  and  sound  are  feeble. 

Ph.  151.  In  discharging  a  jar,  the  shock  is  found  to 
pass  from  the  one  side  to  the  other  through  good  con- 
ductors, even  when  the  circuit  is  of  a  great  length,  in  a 
very  small  portion  of  time. 

Exp.  The  jar  being  fully  charged,  at  the  moment  the 
discharging  rod  is  applied,  imagine  that  the  several  atoms 
of  the  electric  fluid  are  kept  in  their  places  by  some  re- 
straining force  ;  now  the  centers  of  these  atoms  are  pressed 
far  within  the  spheres  of  each  other's  repulsion  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  tenacious  atoms  on  them ;  but  this  is  much  more 
so  on  the  positive  than  on  the  negative  side,  the  fluid  there 
being  more  dense  than  in  the  natural  state,  while  it  is  less 
dense  on  the  other  side ;  and  because  by  means  of  the 
discharger  there  is  a  complete  connection  between  the 
sides  without  any  opposition  to  an  equilibrium,  except 
the  supposed  restraining  force ;  as  soon  as  that  is  removed, 
the  action  takes  place  at  once  through  the  whole  line  of 
connection,  restoring  the  equilibrium :  from  this  it  will 
appear  that  the  discharge  will  be  acconplished  in  a  space 
of  time  almost  inappreciable. 

Obs.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  fluid,  which 
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has  entered  the  negative  Me,  has  actually  come  from  the 
positive  side,  part  of  it  is  what  naturally  belonged  to  the 
discharging  rod,  which  portion  is  replaced  by  that  which 
escapes  from  the  positive  surface  :  so  that  probably  when 
the  circuit  of  the  discharging  conductor  is  very  extensive 
the  negative  side  is  entirely  supplied  from  the  circuits 

Ph.  152.  When  a  considerable  number  of  persons  join 
hands,  and  form  a  circuit  for  the  discharging  of  a  jar, 
all  receive  the  shock  apparently  at  the  same  time ;  but 
those  towards  the  middle  receive  it  less  forcibly  than  those 
who  are  nearest  to  either  extremity. 

£a:p.  The  difference  between  the  intensity  of  each  of 
the  charged  surfaces,  and  the  adjoining  extremity  of  the 
circuit  is  greater  than  between  the  parts  at  the  middle 
which  is  nearly  in  its  natural  state,  hence  the  fluid  will 
pass  at  the  extremities  in  a  more  condensed  form,  and 
with  greater  force,  than  in  the  middle,  where  it  will  be 
more  diffused  and  consecutive.  This  phenomenon  tends  to 
confirm  the  observation  on  the  preceding. 

Ph.  153.  When  the  sides  of  a  charged  jar  are  connected 
by  two  circuits,  the  discharge  is  made  through  the  best 
conductor,  although  it  should  be  much  longer.  Thus  the 
discharge  will  be  made  through  70  thousand  inches  of  wire 
sooner  than  through  10  inches  of  wetted  pack-thread. 

JExp.  In  each  circuit  there  is  situated  a  continued  se- 
ries of  electric  fluid,  but  it  is  retained  in  its  place  by  the 
wetted  packthread  vdth  much  greater  force  than  by  the 
wire,  because  it  is  a  much  worse  conductor,  hence  it 
passes  chiefly  through  the  wire,  which  therefore  is  the 
medium  by  which  the  main  body  of  the  fluid  attains  an 
equilibrium. 

Ph.  154.  When  the  discharge  is  made  through  two  cir- 
cuits^ both  conductors  but  in  different  degrees,  as  above, 
some  small  portion  of  the  fluid  will  be  transmitted  through 
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the  wone  short  circuity  as^^for  instance^  through  the  wet 
pack-thread. 

Esp.  At  the  moment  of  the  discharge  there  is  a  force 
of  all  the  atoms  of  the  fluid  operating  in  the  lines  of  con« 
nection  between  the  sides  of  the  jar^  hence  some  portion 
will  pass  along  the  pack-thread,  or  worse  conductor,  more 
or  less  according  to  its  conducting  power. 

Ph.  155.  If  a  long  wire  be  bended  into  a  curve,  so 
that  its  parts  near  each  extremity  may  approach  each  other, 
when  the  discharge  of  a  large  jar  is  made  through  this 
wire,  a  spark  passes  through  the  air  where  the  wires  are 
nearest  together. 

Exp.  This  agrees  with  ph.  154,  the  very  short  portion 
of  air  being  a  conductor  to  powerful  electrical  forces  (pA. 
8  and  9),  and  a  passage  is  prepared  by  the  position  of 
the  atmospherules  of  the  air  between  the  wires,  allowing 
the  spark  to  pass. 

Ph.  156.  Things  being  as  in  the  last,  the  stronger  the 
electrical  charge  is,  the  greater  distance  will  the  spark 
pass  through  the  air  between  the  less  distant  parts  of  the 
unre ;  thus  a  strong  shock  will  give  a  spark  through  the 
air,  if  the  wires  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch  asunder,  while  a 
weak  shock  will  not  do  it  at  the  distance  of  |  of  an  inch. 

Exp.  Bodies,  which  are  non-conductors  to  the  electric 
fluid  of  small  intensity,  are  conductors  when  the  intensity 
is  greatly  raised,  {ph.  8  and  9),  which  accounts  for  the 
&cts  here  mentioned. 

Ph.  157.  Things  being  as  in  the  two  last,  the  smaller 
the  wire,  to  the  greater  distance  will  the  spark  pass  in 
the  air. 

Exp.  In  a  small  wire  the  passage  of  the  fluid  is  in  a 
spark  more  dense  than  in  a  thick  one,  because  of  the  more 
contracted  course  on  the  small  wire,  and  hence  the  greater 
force  of  repulsion  between  its  atoms  will  cause  it  to  take 
more  readily  a  passage  through  the  air,  where  the  parts 
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of  the  wire  are  nearest ;  on  this  account  the  spark  will 
strike  through  the  air  at  a  greater  distance  when  the  small 
wire  is  used^  than  when  the  thick  one  makes  the  circuit. 

Ph.  158.  The  force  of  the  shock  is  weaker  when  it 
passes  through  several  circuits  at  once,  and  the  diminu- 
tion' is^  greater  at  the  parts  most  remote  from  the  ex- 
tremities. 

Exp.  The  force  is  diminished,  because  the  equilibrium 
is  not  restored  at  once,  for  however  short  the  time  of  the 
discharge  it  is  not  equally  short  through  good  and  bad 
conductors,  and  it  is  most  diminished  in  the  intermediate 
parts,  because  of  the  divided  state  of  the  fluid  in  the 
different  routes. 

Ph.  159.  When  a  large  thin  jar,  or  several  such  jars, 
connected  as  in  a  battery,  is  highly  charged,  and  then 
discharged  by  a  good  short  conductor,  the  glass  is  fre- 
quently pierced  at  the  place  where  the  discharging  rod  is 
applied  :  but  if  the  charged  jar  be  placed  on  a  metal  plate, 
and  the  rod  applied  first  to  this  plate,  and  then  to  the 
knob  of  the  jar,  the  glass  is  seldom  fractured. 

Exp.  The  reason  of  the  difference  in  the  effect  is  easily 
seen ;  for  in  the  first  case  the  fluid  of  the  charge  is  con- 
centrated at  the  place  of  application  of  the  discharger  at 
one  point  of  the  glass,  but  in  the  second  case  at  a  point 
on  the  metal  plate  distant  from  the  glass,  which  it  conse- 
quently enters  in  a  less  condensed  form. 

Ph.  160.  When  a  jar  or  battery  is  very  highly  charged, 
the  glass  will  sometimes  be  perforated  while  standing, 
after  the  charge  is  completed. 

Exp.  By  very  slow  degrees  the  electric  fluid  will  make  a 
small  advance  within  the  surface  of  the  glass  from  the  pos- 
itive side  towards  the  negative,  when  the  intensity  is  very 
great,  hence  the  effect  here  mentioned  in  some  cases 
may  evidently  be  produced,  especially  if  some  parts  of  the 
glass  be  thinner  than  the  rest,  or  in  other  respects  faulty* 
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Ph.  161.  If  both  the  surfaces  of  a  jar  be  made  moist 
"with  watery  rapour,  the  jar  will  scarcely  receive  any 
charge. 

Ejfp.  The  moistened  surfaces  of  the  glass  serve  as  a 
conducting  medium^  so  that  the  equilibrium  cannot  be 
destroyed  on  the  two  opposite  coatings,  the  fluid  passing 
from  one  side  to  the  other  while  of  low  intensity. 

Ph.  162.  If  both  sides  of  the  jar  be  made  very  dry,  and 
especially  if  the  glass  be  a  little  warm,  the  jar  will  fre- 
quently be  discharged  with  an  explosion  during  the  pro- 
cess of  charging,  and  before  it  is  completely  saturated. 
This  is  called  the  spontaneous  discharge. 

Exp.  The  glass  and  air  are  good  non-conductors,  par- 
ticularly the  former ;  hence  the  fluid  will  be  chiefly  con- 
fined to,  and  condensed  over  the  coated  surface,  and  most 
of  all  it  will  be  accumulated  at  the  thin  edges  of  the 
coating  on  the  inner  or  positive  side,  and  the  contrary  on 
the  other  side;  hence,  the  air  will  be  affected  chiefly 
along  the  surface  of  the  glass  from  the  edge  of  the  inside 
coating  to  that  of  the  outside,  and  at  a  certain  period  of 
the  charging  the  spark  will  pass  from  the  part  most 
favouring  its  transmission,  that  is,  from  the  prominences 
of  the  coating,  and  this  will  restore  the  equilibrium. 

Ph.  163.  If  the  inside  of  the  jar  be  made  moist  by 
breathing  into  it  through  a  tube;  and  the  outside  be 
quite  dry,  it  will  receive  in  charging  much  more  fluid 
without  the  spontaneous  discharge,  and  will  give  a  shock 
of  much  greater  force. 

Exp.  The  moisture,  adhering  to  the  glass  and  to  the 
air  within  the  jar,  renders  them  partially  conductors, 
hence  a  portion  of  the  fluid  will  be  diffused  over  the  inte- 
rior of  the  uncoated  part  of  the  glass  on  the  inside,  which 
from  its  partial  adherenc  to  the  glass,  and  particles  of  the 
contiguous  air,  will  re-act  as  a  resisting  force  against  the 
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fluid  accumulated  over  the  coated  surfece^  and  hence  the 
jar  will  take  a  much  higher  charge  without  spontaneous 
explosion. 

Ph.  164.  If  instead  of  breathing  into  the  jar,  a  small 
zone  of  paper^  or  other  partially  conducting  substance, 
be  applied  round  the  glass,  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  coat- 
ing, the  spontaneous  discharge  will  be  prevented. 

Ejq).  This  is  explained  as  the  preceding,  for  the  fluid 
which  in  part  adheres  to  this  upper  rim  of  paper,  or  other 
suitable  substance,  resists  the  passing  of  the  spark  which 
produces  the  spontaneous  discharge. 

Ph.  165.  If  a  jar  be  charged  at  the  positive  conductor, 
and  afterwards  be  presented  to  the  negative  conductor, 
after  a  few  turns  of  the  machine  it  will  be  discharged,  and 
if  the  process  be  continued  it  will  soon  acquire  a  negative 
charge.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  when  one  conductor 
only  is  employed,  the  other  must  be  connected  with  the 
ground  by  a  conducting  medium. 

Exp,  When  the  jar,  charged  at  the  positive,  is  after- 
wards presented  to  the  negative  conductor,  it  yields  to  it 
a  spark  more  readily,  than  if  it  had  been  in  its  natural 
state,  the  earth  quickly  supplies  its  outside,  and  it  gives 
other  sparks  in  succession ;  hence  the  equilibrium  is  soon 
restored,  and  the  same  process  being  continued,  the  fluid 
goes  from  the  inside,  and  is  supplied  to  the  outside  till  the 
maximum  effect  is  produced,  and  the  jar  is  charged 
negatively* 

Ph.  166.  Let  two  equal  jars  be  charged  at  the  same 
time,  the  one  at  the  positive,  and  the  other  at  the  nega- 
tive conductor,  to  the  same  degree ;  place  them  on  insu- 
lated stands,  connect  their  knobs  by  an  insulated  dis- 
charging rod,  and  there  will  be  no  discharge ;  remove  the 
rod,  and  apply  it  to  the  coatings,  and  still  the  discharge 
will  not  be  produced. 
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Exp.  The  knobs  being  connected,  a  small  portion  of 
the  fluid  passes  from  the  positive  side  and  knob  of  the 
first  jar,  to  the  negative  one  of  the  second :  now  the  out- 
side of  the  first,  being  insulated,  receives  no  supply  from 
the  earth ;  and  hence  the  tendency  of  the  fluid  to  escape 
from  the  inside  ceases,  also  no  fluid  can  escape  from  the 
positive  outside  of  the  second  jar  to  the  earth,  hence  it 
resists  a  further  addition  to  the  inside;  thus,  on  both 
accounts,  the  discharge  cannot  be  made.  The  explana- 
tion is  the  same  when  the  outsides  are  connected. 

Ph.  167*  When  the  outsides  of  the  two  insulated  jars 
charged,  one  negatively  and  the  other  positively,  as  above 
stated,  are  first  connected  by  a  conductor,  and  the  dis- 
charging rod  then  applied  to  the  knobs,  an  explosion  will 
take  place,  and  both  the  jars  will  be  discharged. 

The  same  would  also  be  effected  by  first  connecting  the 
knobs,  and  then  applying  the  discharger  to  the  outside 
coatings. 

Exp.  The  outsides  being  connected,  when  the  dis- 
cbai^ing  rod  is  applied  to  the  knobs,  as  in  the  last  expla- 
nation, a  spark  would  pass  from  the  positive  knob  to  the 
other,  but  now  the  fluid  can  freely  pass  from  the  positive 
outside  of  the  second  jar  to  the  negative  outside  of  the 
first  I  hence,  instead  of  a  small  portion  passing  as  there 
shewn,  the  fluid  will  advance  in  a  bod  and  the  equili- 
brium will  be  at  once  restored.  The  same  reasoning 
applies  to  the  second  case. 

Ph.  168.  If  one  of  the  jars  be  charged,  and  the  other 
of  the  same  size  and  thickness  be  not  electrified,  and  if 
then  the  outer  coatings  be  connected  by  a  conductor,  and 
the  insulating  discharger  applied  to  connect  the  inner 
sides  by  touching  the  knobs,  the  charge  will  be  equally 
divided  between  the  two  jars. 

Exp.  The  electric  fluid  will  tend  to  leave  the  positive 
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side  of  the  charged  jar^  and  its  negative  side  will  tend  to 
receive  the  fluid ;  hence,  when  the  connexion  is  made  as 
above,  it  is  manifest  that  the  fluid  will  leave  the  positive 
inside  and  enter  the  other  jar,  which  will  consequently 
yield  a  portion  to  the  negative  surface'  of  the  first,  thus  in 
part  charging  one  and  discharging  the  other,  and  this 
process  continues  till  there  is  an  equilibrium,  that  is,  till 
the  jars  are  equally  charged. 

Pit.  169.  The  two  jars  being  equalized  and  connected 
as  in  ph.  168,  if  a  discharging  rod  be  applied  to  one  of 
the  outer  sides,  or  to  the  connecting  conductor,  and  then 
brought  to  one  of  the  knobs,  or  to  any  part  of  the  medium 
connecting  the  knobs,  both  jars  will  be  discharged.  The 
same  quantity  of  electricity  nearly  will  pass  as  if  the  one 
jar  had  been  discharged  before  equalizing  them,  but  it 
will  pass  with  less  force. 

Exp.  The  entire  discharge  will  take  place  for  the  same 
reason  as  that  of  a  single  jar,  and  evidently  the  same 
quantity  of  fluid  will  pass,  except  the  very  small  portion 
which  may  have  been  dissipated;  and  the  force  of  the 
shock  will  be  less,  because  from  the  diiFusion  of  the  same 
quantity  on  a  greater  surface,  the  intensity,  atid  Conse- 
quently the  force  of  its  motion  is  less. 

Ph.  170.  When  the  two  equal  jars  are  charged  in 
unequal  degrees,  and  the  process  of  ph.  167  performed, 
the  explosion  will  still  take  place^  but  the  jars  will  not  be 
totally  discharged. 

Exp.  Suppose  the  positive  jar  to  be  charged  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  let  its  fluid  be  supposed  to  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  of  which  one  is  equal  to  the  charge  of  the 
other  jar ;  then,  on  making  the  connexion,  this  part  will 
produce  an  explosion,  aiid  be  equalized  as  in  ph.  167;  and 
the  remaining  part  will  be  equally  divided  between  the 
two  jars,  as  in  ph.  168. 
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Ph.  171.  If  two  equal  jars  be  charged  to  the  same 
degree,  both  at  tl  e  Kame  conductor,  and  if  they  be  con- 
nected, suppose  by  a  chain,  at  the  outsides  :  then,  if  the 
knobs  be  brought  into  contact,  there  will  be  no  explosion. 

Exp.  Since  the  jars  are  already  charged  in  an  equal 
degree,  they  will  continue  so  as  was  observed  of  the  jars 
in  ph.  168,  after  they  were  equalized. 

Ph.  172.  Things  being  as  in  ph.  171,  if  the  knob  of  the 
first  jar  be  brought  to  the  coating  of  the  second,  a  strong 
explosion  will  be  produced ;  and  if  now  the  knobs  be 
brought  into  contact,  there  will  be  another  smart  explo- 
sion; and  after  this,  if  again  the  knob  of  the  first  be 
applied  to  the  coating  of  the  second,  there  will  be  another 
less  explosion ;  the  knobs  will  then  give  a  fourth  explo- 
sion, and  thus  alternately,  always  after  the  contact  of  the 
knobs  applying  the  knob  of  the  first  to  the  coating  of  the 
second;  in  this  way  ten  or  a  dozen  sparks  may  be  ob- 
tained in  succession,  continually  diminishing  till  they  are 
only  just  perceptible. 

Exp.  When  the  knob  of  the  first  jar  is  placed  in  con- 
tact with  the  coating  of  the  second,  there  is  a  metallic 
communication  between  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  first 
jar,  which  is  therefore  discharged,  while  the  second  jar 
retains  its  fluid :  when  the  knobs  are  then  made  to  touch, 
the  jars  are  e4ualized  as  in  ph.  168.  The  remaining  part 
of  the  operation  is  only  a  repetition  of  this  process,  and 
the  second  jax  is  discharged  by  small  portions  at  a  time ; 
that  is,  the  half  of  what  is  left  in  it,  is  taken  off  at  each 
Implication  of  the  knobs  to  each  other. 
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Effects  of  the  Electrophorus. 

Obs.  The  charging  of  coated  electrics,  and  the  electri- 
fying of  bodies  by  induction  being  well  understod,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  comprehend  the  properties  and  effects 
of  the  electrophorus,  which  is  an  instrument  consisting  of 
two  metallic  plates,  and  a  plate  of  some  non-conducting 
substance  to  be  placed  between  the  two  others. 

The  lower  conducting  plate  may  be  placed  on  an  insu- 
lating stand  and  may  thus  be  insulated  or  not  at  pleasure, 
as  aby  Jig.  55,  it  is  called  the  sole.  The  otber  metallic 
plate,  called  the  cover,  is  furnished  with  an  insulating 
handle  as  cdy  Jig.  55 ;  to  move  it  to  or  from  its  place. 
The  electrical  plate  may  be  glass,  or  some  resinous  sub- 
stance which  answers  better,  it  is  placed  on  the  sole,  aby 
and  the  cover  cd  is  put  on,  or  removed  as  occasion  may 
require.  Sometimes  the  resinous  substance,  when  melted, 
is  poured  on  the  sole,  making  a  coating  of  about  half  an 
inch  thick.  Equal  parts  of  shell-lac,  resin,  and  Venice 
turpentine  form  for  this  purpose  an  excellent  composition. 
It  is  to  be  melted  together,  and  formed  into  a  plate  about 
half  an  inch  thick  by  pouring  the  mixture  whilst  fluid 
within  a  hoop  of  the  required  size  placed  on  a  marble 
table,  from  which  it  easily  separates  when  cold. 

Ph.  173.  Let  a  smooth  glass  plate  be  placed  on  the  sole 
aby  fig.  55,  and  its  upper  surface  excited,  by  rubbing  it 
with  fur,  silk,  or  flannel,  ab  will  be  in  a  positive  state,  as 
shewn  by  the  balls  m  n. 

Exp.  The  glass  by  the  excitation  is  positive  on  the 
upper  side,  hence  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  fluid  to 
escape  on  the  other  side,  and  being  in  contact  with  the 
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condu  cting  body  ab,  it  causes  part  of  its  natural  quantity 
of  fluid  to  extend  outward^  so  as  to  be  ready  to  commu- 
nicate a  sparky  hence  it  is  positive. 

Ph.  174.  Things  being  as  above,  let  the  cover,  held  by 
its  insulating  handle^  be  brought  over  the  electric  plate, 
and  as  it  approaches  it,  the  balls  m  n  will  continually  di- 
verge less,  and  when  cd  is  near  the  glass  plate  the  signs 
of  electricity  cease  in  ab ;  if  cd  be  brought  still  nearer,  the 
balls  diverge  with  negative  electricity,  and  cd  becomes 
positive. 

Exp.  As  cd  approaches  the  plate,  its  upper  side  becomes 
positive  and  its  under  side  negative,  and  the  more  so  as  it 
is  nearer,  {ph.  62)  ;  hence  the  excited  electricity  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  glass  plate  extends  the  more  upwards, 
and  presses  less  on  the  lower  side,  and  the  electrified  air 
near  the  glass  contributes  to  this  effect.  Therefore  when 
the  plate  is  at  a  certain  distance,  the  glass  ceases  to  give 
signs  of  electricity  to  the  lower  plate  ab.  Now  some 
small  portion  of  electric  fluid  had  been  dissipated  from  ab, 
while  in  its  positive  state,  and  the  resistance  being  re- 
moved, by  the  extension  of  the  fluid  towards  and  on  cd, 
it  follows  when  cd  comes  very  near  the  glass  it  becomes 
strongly  positive,  and  ab  appears  in  a  negative  state. 

Ph.  175.  If  cdyjig.  56,  be  raised  again,  it  is  found  in  its 
natural  state  or  nearly  so,  and  the  several  parts  of  the  ap- 
paratus return  to  the  condition  they  were  in,  before  the 
cover  was  placed  on  the  glass  plates,  with  a  small  dimi- 
nution of  effect;  and  the  process  may  be  repeated  several 
times. 

Msp.  While  the  cover  was  on,  or  very  near  the  glass 
plate,  it  was  affected  by  it ;  the  electric  atmospherules  of 
the  atoms  of  the  excited  glass  extended  towards  it,  and 
pressed  its  natural  fluid  towards  the  opposite  side  {ph,  62) 
making  it  positive,  the  electric  fluid  of  the  air  contri- 
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pfl,  177»  The  efiect  may  be  increased  thus,  while  the 
cover  is  on,  as  in  ph.  174,  touch  the  lower  plate  ab,  then 
Couch  the  upper  plate,  remove  it  by  means  of  the  handle, 
and  it  will  now  receive  a  larger  spark  than  when  treated 
as  in  ph.  176. 

Esp.  While  the  cover  is  on,  the  lower  plate  ab  is  ne- 
gative {ph.  174).  therefore  if  touched  by  a  conductor  it 
will  receive  a  spark,  hence  the  positive  state  of  the  cover 
cd  is  increased,  and  it  will  yield  a  greater  spark  than  if  ab 
had  not  been  touched,  hence  having  lost  a  greater  quantity 
of  its  fluid,  it  will  receive  a  stronger  spark  when  separated 
to  restore  its  equilibrium, 
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Ph.  178.  The  plate  of  the  electrophorus  is  usually  made 
of  the  resinous  composition  described  in  the  obs.  page  244^ 
this  substance  being  on  several  accounts  preferable  to 
most  others, — it  is  more  easily  excited,  moisture  does  not 
adhere  to  it,  and  it  retains  the  excited  electricity  longer 
than  most  other  electrics.  When  applied  and  excited  as 
in  the  preceding  phenomena,  it  exhibits  all  the  effects  of 
the  glass  plate  in  a  reverse  order,  that  is,  the  parts,  which 
in  the  preceding  five  cases  were  positive,  are  when  the  re- 
sinous plate  is  used,  negative,  the  resin  being  excited  with 
dry  fur. 

Exp.  He  resinous  plate  thus  excited,  is  itself  negative 
on  the  upper  side,  as  before  the  glass  was  positive,  hence 
we  shall  have  similar  effects  in  a  reverse  order,  and  similar 
explanations  apply. 

Ph.  179.  When  the  resinous  plate  is  excited,  and  the 
cover  cd  put  on,  if  the  knob  of  an  uncharged  jar  be  pre- 
sented to  the  sole  ab  it  receives  a  spark  and  a  small  posi- 
tive charge. 

Exp.  The  sole  cd  is  positive  in  this  case  as  it  was  ne- 
gative in  ph.  174,  hence  the  reason  of  the  effect  men- 
tioned. 

Ph.  180.  The  effects  of  the  electrophorus  are  greater 
when  the  sole  is  uninsulated  than  when  insulated,  and 
still  greater  if  it  be  connected  with  a  negative  conductor. 

Exp.  The  effect  is  increased  by  connecting  the  sole 
with  the  ground  as  shewn  ph.  177?  and  in  that  case  it 
would  have  been  still  farther  increased  by  connecting  it 
with  a  positive  conductor,  because  it  would  yield  a  readier 
supply  than  the  earth,  so  here  the  effect  is  increased  by 
the  negative  conductor,  for  the  electrical  state  of  the  sole 
being  reduced,  the  cover  is  rendered  still  more  negative. 

Obs.  When  in  general  use  the  sole  is  uninsulated 

Ph.  ISi.  When  the  cover  is  on  the  excited  resinous 
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plate,  the  sole  being  uninsulated,  or  connected  with  a  ne- 
gative body,  if  the  knob  of  an  uncharged  jar  be  presented 
to  the  cover,  it  will  obtain  a  small  negative  charge. 

Exp,  The  cover,  being  negative,  receives  a  spark  from 
the  knob  while  the  outside  of  the  jar  is  supplied  from  the 
earth,  and  thus  the  effect  is  produced. 

Ph.  182.  Things  being  as  in  the  last,  if  the  cover  be 
raised  by  its  handle,  and  the  knob  of  the  jar,  which  had 
been  charged  by  it,  be  presented,  the  jar  will  be  dis- 
charged. 

Exp.  The  cover  having  received  a  spark  from  the  knob 
{ph.  181)  when  removed  is  positive,  and  now  will  give  as 
much  fluid  as  it  had  received,  and  hence  both  it  and  the 
jar  are  restored  to  their  natural  state. 

Ph.  183.  If  the  cover  be  placed  on  the  excited  resinous 
plate  and  touched  by  a  conductor,  and  then  removed  by 
the  handle,  it  will  give  a  spark  to  an  uncharged  jar,  and 
this  may  be  repeated  several  times  successively,  till  the 
jar  receives  a  strong  positive  charge,  and  several  jars  may 
be  charged  by  once  exciting  a  good  electrophorus. 

Exp.  The  reason  of  this  will  be  very  evident  from  a 
consideration  of  the  preceding  phenomena  relating  to  this 
subject ;  for  the  resinous  plate  loses  very  little  of  its  fluid 
by  the  several  operations. 


Effects  of  pointed  Conductors. 

Ph.  184.  When  a  finely  pointed  conductor,  as  a  pointed 
wire,  projects  from  an  electrified  body,  it  has  a  powerful 
and  rapid  effect  in  restoring  the  equilibrium,  especially  if 
a  conductor,  communicating  with  the  earth,  be  placed  be- 
fore it  at  some  moderate  distance,     The  same  happens  if 
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the  wire  be  held  pointing  towards  the  electrified  body, 
even  at  a  considerable  distance^  especially  if  the  point 
be  uninsulated. 

Exp.  The  reason  of  this  will  appear  from  prop.  VJ  and 
its  cars.  sect,  ii,  and  from  ph.  24,  32,  37  :  and  more  fully 
thus ;  suppose  the  uninsulated  point  is  the  extremity  of 
a  wire  presented  to  a  body  in  a  positive  state,  for  instance 
to  the  positive  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine  ;   then 
the.  atmospherules  of  the  air  are  directed  outward  from 
the   electrified  body   ( prop.   27,    sect,   ii.),    and   conse- 
quently towards  the  point   {ph.  62),  and  the  more   so 
when  the  point  is  uninsulated  {ph.  63) ;  hence  the  point 
becomes  involved  in  the  atmospherules  of  the  adjacent 
atoms  of  the  air,  as  shewn  by  the  short  lines  at  6,  fig.  67; 
and  because  the  point  is  negative  {ph.  63),  a  portion  of 
the  fluid  will  escape  from  these  atoms  and  pass  along  the 
wire  opening  a  way  for  a  current  through  it.     When  the 
fluid  leaves  an  atom  of  air,  and  enters  the  wire,  a  repulsion 
takes  place  between  them,  greater  or  less  according  to  the 
quantity  separated,  ( prop.  14,  cor.  9,  sect,  ii.) ;  hence  the 
atom  of  air  recedes  in  the  opposite  direction  ;   also  this 
discharge  of  the  fluid  from  the  air  causes  the  atmospherules 
of  the  contiguous  air  to  extend  still  more  towards  the 
point,  the  resistance  to  that  effect  being  in  part  removed, 
and  therefore  the  fluid  still  more  readily  enters  the  point 
from  the  atoms   of  air  which  take  the  place  of  those  that 
have  been  repelled,  the  motion  itself  of  the  air  contribut- 
ing to  the  same  end  ;  from  all  this  it  will  evidently  appear 
that  the  point  must  carry  off  the  fluid  rapidly.     Next  let 
the  pointed  wire  be  presented  towards  the  negative  con- 
ductor, or  the  cushion  of  the  machine ;  in  this  case  the 
atmospherules  of  the  air  are  directed  towards  that  con- 
ductor {prop.  28,  sect,  ii),  and  those  of  the  air,  contigu- 
ous to  the  wire  at  its  extremity,  will  be  more  extended 
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towards  it  from  the  wire,  {ph.  62  and  63),  wliile  at  a, 
j^.  67,  it  will  extend  from  the  wire,  and  a  quantity  of 
fluid  will  be  protruded,  and  pass  off  at  the  point,  since 
the  adjacent  air  is  in  a  state  fit  to  receive  it.  Now  when 
a  portion  of  the  fluid  passes  from  the  wire  to  an  atom  of  air 
iatits  extremity,  a  repulsion  occurs,  as  before  {prop.  14, 
cor.  9),  and  the  air  recedes,  this  causes  the  atmospherules 
43f  the  contiguous  air  below  the  point  a  to  incline  the  more 
from  the  wire ;  and  the  transmission  of  the  fluid  is  accel- 
erated, and  thus  the  point  tends  rapidly  to  restore  the 
equilibrium.  When  the  point  projects  from  the  body  the 
jexplanation  is  similar,  the  one  case  being  that  in  which 
Jthe  wire  receives,  and  the  other  that  in  which  it  gives  out 
the  fluid. 

.  Ph.  185.  Several  points  placed  near  each  other  have  a 
less  effect  in  restoring  the  equilibrium  than  a  single 
point;  thus  M.  Achard  found  that  a  single  pointed 
wire,  screwed  into  the  center  of  a  circular  piece  of 
brass  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  produced  a  greater 
effect  in  transmitting  or  receiving  electricity,  than  nine 
similar  points,  screwed  into  the  same  base,  the  prox- 
imity of  the  nine  points  occasioning  them  to  act  nearly  as 
one  conducting  surface  of  the  same  area. 

Exp.  The  atmospherules  of  the  atoms  of  the  air,  sit- 
.uated  between  the  points,  are  as  much  influenced  to  ex- 
tend towards  the  one  as  to  the  other  point ;  and  hence 
are  so  balanced  as  not  only  to  preserve  their  own  fluid,  but 
.to  prevent  the  accession  and  transmission  of  the  adjoining 
atoms  of  the  air,  and  thus  the  effect  is  diminished  by  the 
approximated  points. 

Ph.  186.  If  a  fine  point  be  inserted  into  a  large  ball,  so 
that  it  can  be  protruded  more  or  less  ;  it  will  be  found, 
that  when  the  point  is  within  the  surface  of  the  ball,  it 
has  no  effect  in  altering  the  state  of  equilibrium,  but  in 
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pFoportkm  as  it  is  protraded  more  and  more  without  the 
sar£Eu;e,  it  increases  continually  the  transmitting  power, 
till  it  attuns  the  full  eff  jct  of  a  naked  point. 

JExp.  The  fluid  tends  to  the  surfaces  of  conductors, 
{pk.  29  and  30)  ;  hence,  the  point  within  the  surface  of 
the  ball  has  no  efiect  iil  transmitting  the  fluid.  When 
the  point  is  projected  but  a  very  little,  the  atmospherules 
of  the  idr,  which  would  have  been  deflected  to  the  point, 
are  now  in  part  turned  towards  the  ball,  and  the  action  of 
the  point  is  on  that  account  feeble ;  but  evidently,  from 
the  explanation  of  ph.  184  and  185,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  effective,  as  it  is  farther  advanced  from  the 
baU. 

Ph.  187.  The  finer  the  point,  and  the  more  freely  it 
projects  from  any  round  or  flat  surface,  the  more  rapidly 
it  will  receive  or  transmit  electricity. 

Exp,  An  attentive  consideration  of  the  three  preceding 
phenomena  will  shew  the  reason  of  this;  the  effect  of 
such  points  is  to  prepare  and  open  a  passage  for  a  fine, 
rapid,  and  continued  stream  of  the  fluid. 

Ph.  188.  If  a  tuft  of  feathers,  or  a  piece  of  fur,  be 
fastened  to  the  end  of  a  wire,  and  the  other  end  be  in- 
serted into  the  conductor  of  a  machine,  the  fibres  will 
diverge  by  mutual  repulsion  *.  present  a  pointed  wire,  and 
they  will  shrink,  and  appear  to  cling  to  the  wire  to  which 
they  are  attached ;  remove  the  point,  they  will  expand 
again,  and  thus  alternately. 

Ejrp.  The  repulsion  between  the  fibres  arises  from 
their  being  similarly  electrified,  ph.  84;  the  point  rapidly 
carries  off  their  electricity,  ph.  187;  hence,  it  repels  them, 
ph.  85,  and  their  own  wire  attracts  them,  ph.  84. 

Ph,  189.  If  a  fine  conducting  point  or  wire  project 
from  an  electrified  body,  or  be  presented  to  it  as  in 
ph.  184  and  187,  a  sensible  wind,  or  blast  of  air,  issues 
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directly  from  it,  sometimes  suflftciently  strong  to  blow  out 
a  candle. 

Exp,  When  the  electric  fluid  passes  from  an  atom  of 
air  to  the  point,  or  from  the  point  to  an  atom  of  air,  a 
repulsion,  or  re-action  takes  place  between  them,  {prop. 
14,  cor.  9,  sect,  ii),  as  was  shewn,  pA.  184;  hence  arises 
a  current  of  air,  from  the  successive  repulsions  of  the 
atoms  giving  or  receiving  the  fluid,  in  the  direction  from 
the  point,  whether  it  receives  or  gives  out  the  electricity. 

Ph.  190.  If  two  points  be  held  towards  each  other,  one 
connected  with  the  conductor  and  the  other  with  the  earth, 
they  will  blow  against  each  other. 

Exp.  This  depends  on  similar  circumstances  as  noticed 
in  ph.  189,  and  proceeds  from  the  same  cause. 

Ph.  191.  If  one  or  more  wires  be  nicely  balanced  on 
an  upright  pointed  wire,  projecting  from  the  conductor ; 
and  if  the  ends  of  the  wires  be  pointed  and  turned  at 
right  angles,  and  disposed  so  as  to  be  in,  or  nearly  in  the 
same  horizontal  plane,  the  points  being  turned  the  same 
way  in  respect  of  a  line  from  the  center,  the  instrument, 
which  is  called  the  electrical  fly,  will  revolve  by  electricity 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  points. 

Exp.  This  follows  from  ph.  189 ;  for  the  repulsion  or 
re-action  between  the  air  and  the  point,  in  consequence  of 
the  passing  of  the  fluid,  is  equal  and  contrary;  hence,  the 
points  being  now  free  to  move,  will  revolve  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  of  the  motion  of  the  air. 

Ph.  192.  If  the  electrical  fly  uninsulated,  be  held  near 
the  electrified  conductor,  it  will  revolve  as  before. 

Exp.  This  will  be  understood  from  the  preceding 
explanations. 

Ph.  193.  If  the  same  instrument  be  held  near  the 
revolving  glass  cylinder  of  the  machine,  it  moves  with 
still  greater  velocity. 
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JExp.  The  electric  fluid  in  this  case  passes  to  the  point 
in  greater  portions  at  a  time,  and  thus  produces  a  greater 
effect. 

Ph.  194.  If  the  electrical  fly  be  electrified  in  the  ex- 
hausted receiver  of  an  air  pump,  it  will  not  turn  by  the 
action  of  the  points. 

Exp.  The  fluid  in  this  case  does  not  pass  in  little 
portions  or  sparks  to  the  air,  because  of  the  absence  of 
the  greatest  part  of  it,  and  the  fluid  is  now  more  diffused. 
This  confirms  the  preceding  explanations. 

Ph.  195.  If  the  fly  be  merely  covered  with  a  glass  re- 
ceiver, the  motion  is  very  slow,  and  the  receiver  becomes 
charged. 

Exp.  The  electric  fluid  delivered  by  the  points,  charges 
the  air  within  the  receiver,  and  consequently  the  glass, 
and  hence  there  is  a  resistance  to  its  further  extrication 
from  the  points,  and  therefore  the  motion  is  but  little,  and 
soon  ceases.  If  the  points  of  the  fly  receive  the  fluid, 
the  air  and  glass  are  charged  with  the  contrary  power. 

Ph.  196.  If  while  the  electrical  fly  is  in  the  unexhausted 
recipient,  as  in  ph.  195,  it  may  be  made  to  move  either 
way,  by  touching  the  outside  of  the  glass  by  an  unin- 
sulated conductor. 

Exp.  This  arises  from  electrical  attraction.  Where 
the  outside  of  the  glass  is  touched,  a  portion  of  fluid  is 
carried  off,  or  added,  according  as  the  fly  gives  out  or 
receives  the  fluid,  as  is  evident  from  the  phenomena 
respecting  charged  electrics ;  and  hence  the  attraction 
arises,  for  the  opposite  side  of  the  glass,  when  touched, 
attains  the  opposite  power,  and  therefore  the  nearest  arm 
of  the  fly  is  attracted. 

Ph.  197*  If  a  few  pasteboard  vanes  be  fixed  in  a  cork, 
and  a  needle  be  inserted  as  an  axis,  and  suspended  by  a 
magnet;  then,  if  this  little  instrument  be  i^o  held,  that 
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the  electrified  point  Bhali  be  directed  towards  the  vanes,  it 
will  be  put  into  rapid  motion.  On  this  principle,  many 
mechanical  models  have  been  constructed  and  made  to 
move. 

Exp.  This  effect  evidently  arises  from  the  blast  of 
wind,  or  air,  issuing  from  the  electrified  point,  the  reason 
of  which  has  been  already  shewn. 


Exhibition  of  Light. 

Ph.  196.  When  bodies  are  intensely  electrified,  flashes 
of  light,  and  scintillations,  are  frequently  seen  about 
them,  especially  in  dark  places,  and  at  the  extremities  of 
pointed  conductors. 

Exp.  When  the  body  is  thus  intensely  electrified,  the 
atmospherules  of  the  atoms  of  the  surrounding  air  are  so 
much  extended,  that  the  electric  fluid  passes  between 
them,  (especially  from  or  to  the  more  prominent  parts), 
and  the  action  between  the  atoms  in  this  transit  will  dis- 
sipate in  every  direction  some  portion  of  the  ethereal 
atmospherules  of  the  atoms  of  air  in  radiations,  and  hence 
the  light,  which  forms  part  of  those  atmospherules,  is 
evolved. 

Ph.  199.  When,  instead  of  a  point,  an  uninsulated 
ball,  or  round  body,  is  presented  at  a  suitable  distance  to 
the  electrified  conductor,  whose  intensity  is  supported  by 
the  action  of  the  machine,  the  fluid  passes  between  them 
at  intervals  in  a  body,  exhibiting  sparks  more  or  less 
intensely  luminous  according  to  circumstances. 

Exp.  The  passing  of  the  spark  has  been  explained, 
{ph.  74),  and  the  air  is  acted  on  by  the  rapidly  tnoving 
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body  of  fluid,  so  that  from  the  fluid  itself,  aud  from  the 
atmoepherules  of  the  air  which  receive  the  sudden  im- 
pression and  concussion,  the  light  is  made  to  radiate,  the 
centers  of  the  ethereal  matter  being  driven  so  deeply  into 
each  other's  spherules,  and  into  those  of  the  tenacious 
atoms,  that  the  requisite  velocity  is  communicated. 

Ph.  200.  When  the  spark  passes  through  a  long  dis- 
tance it  is  of  a  zigzag  form ;  but  when  the  distance  is 
short,  the  spark  proceeds  nearly  in  a  straight  line. 

Exp.  When  the  distance  is  great,  the  body  of  fluid  by 
its  rapid  progress  compresses  the  air  before  it,  and  hence 
the  resistance  in  its  direction  becomes  greater  than  the 
lateral  resistance ;  hence  it  deviates  from  its  course  at 
intervals,  as  it  advances,  and  produces  the  zigzag  motion; 
but  when  the  distance  is  short,  the  resistance  does  not 
become  sufficiently  powerful  to  deflect  it  from  its  course, 
which  is  marked  out  by  the  previous  position  of  the  at- 
mospherules  of  the  air.  See  fig.  65,  where  the  dotted 
line  AB  shews  the  direction  of  a  short  course. 

Ph.  201.  When  the  spark  is  passed  in  rarefied  air,  the 
course  of  the  spark  becomes  more  rectilineal. 

Exp.  This  will  follow,  because  the  resistance  to  its 
direct  progress  does  not  become  sufficient  to  cause  much 
deviation  from  a  right  line. 

Ph.  202.  **  In  condensed  air  the  light  produced  by  the 
electric  spark  is  white  and  brilliant ;  in  rarefied  air,  di- 
vided and  faint ;  and  in  highly  rarefied  air,  of  a  dilute  red 
or  purple  colour." 

Exp.  The  difference  in  the  sorts  of  light  may  arise 
from  a  difference  in  the  forces  and  spherules  of  that  ethe- 
real matter,  or  from  a  difference  in  the  force  of  projection, 
and  consequently  in  the  velocity  of  its  motions ;  or  the 
difference  may  arise  from  all  these  circumstances  com- 
bined: and  experiments  on  light  shew,  that  the  red  light 
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proceeds  with  greater  force  than  the  purple  or  violet,  and 
therefore  requires  a  greater  force  of  projection ;  but  in 
dense  air  the  resistance,  as  well  as  the  number  of  atoms  of 
air,  is  greater,  and  hence  the  stronger  as  well  as  the 
weaker  light  will  be  copiously  projected  together,  which 
will  produce  the  brilliant  white  light ;  but  in  rarefied  air 
only  some  sorts  will  be  caused  to  radiate  together,  and  the 
different  sorts  alternately,  according  to  the  oscillations 
and  vibrations  produced  in  the  rarefied  air  by  the  action 
of  the  fluid;  hence,  the  dilute  diffused  light,  and  the 
colours. 

Ph.  203.  As  the  air  becomes  more  and  more  rarefied,  it 
more  easily  transmits  electricity;  and  the  light  appears  at 
a  lower  intensity,  but  more  dilute. 

Ejcp.  The  conducting  power  is  explained  ph.  13; 
and  as  a  more  easy  passage  is  afforded  to  the  electric 
fluid,  so  the  light  is  produced  more  faintly,  and  at  more 
widely  distant  points,  but  not  so  copiously,  because  of  the 
less  force  of  the  electricity. 

Ph.  204.    Continuous    conductors    of    sufficient    size 

transmit  electricity  without  affording  lights  but  if  the 
conductor  have  slight  intervals  between  its  parts,  a  spark 
is  seen  at  each  separation. 

JSxp.  For  in  the  case  of  continuous  conductors,  the 
electric  fluid  moves  through  the  exterior  stxat|ampf  the 
conductor,  without  the  intervention  of  the  atoms  of  air ; 
but  when  there  are  short  spaces  of  air  between  its  parts, 
the  electric  fluid  passes  from  the  conductor  to  the  con- 
tiguous atoms  of  air,  and  from  them  to  the,  next  part  of 
the  conductor;  and  hence  the  spark  and  light  arc;  seen  at 
each  interruption  as  above  explained.  . . 

Ph.  205.  If  an  extended  pointed  wire  prqject  from  the 
positive  conductor,  or  be  presented  uuinsul^ted,.  tg^  the 
negative  conductor,  the  machine   being  iq. action  in,  an 
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obficare  place,  a  beautiful  luminous  flame  will  issue  from 
the  point,  exciting  a  vibratory  motion  in  the  air,  with  a 
slight  crackling  noise.  If  the  point  project  from  the 
negative  conductor,  or  if  it  be  presented  towards  the 
positive  one,  we  shall  merely  see  a  luminous  point  at  the 
extremity  of  the  wire. 

Exp.  According  to  our  principles,  the  point,  in  the 
first  two  cases,  is  giving  out  the  fluid,  and  the  atmosphe- 
Tules  of  the  air  will  be  extended  from  the  point  {ph*  65 
and  184)  as  shewn  at  the  point  c  a,  fig,  67,  the  action 
being  from  the  part  a  of  the  wire ;  hence  the  fluid  will 
dart  from  the  point  to  the  air  on  all  sides  about  it,  in  an 
expanded  and  diffused  form,  causing  the  air  to  dart  a 
little  sideways,  as  well  as  directly  from  the  point ;  this 
will  produce  the  brush  or  plume  of  light,  the  vibrations  of 
the  air,  and  the  crackling  noise. 

In  the  second  two  cases  the  point  is  receiving  the  fluid, 
andthe  atmospherules  of  the  air  are  directed  towards  it 
as  at  b,  (ph.  63  and  184) ;  therefore,  the  point  itself  is 
involved  in  the  several  atmospherules  of  many  atoms  of 
the  air,  the  fluid  is  therefore  carried  off  very  rapidly  at  the 
extreme  point,  the  air  is  projected  directly  from  the  point, 
and  other  atoms  of  air  press  there,  so  that  a  dense  star  of 
light  only  is  seen  at  the  receiving  point. 

Ph.  206.  If  a  coated  pane  of  window  glass  have  a 
pointed  wire  projecting  outward,  from  each  coating,  and 
one  point  be  presented  towards  the  positive  conductor  of 
a  machine  in  action,  a  star  of  light  will  be  seen  at  that 
point,  the  room  being  darkened,  and  a  pencil  of  diverging 
rays  at  the  other.  If  the  point  had  been  presented  to  the 
negative  conductor,  the  pencil  of  rays  would  be  seen  on  it, 
and  the  star  on  the  other.  In  both  cases  the  plate  of 
glass  woald  be  charged. 

JEjfp.  It  is  manifest,  from  the  phenomena  of  charging, 
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that  the  point  which  shews  the  star  is  receiving  the  fluid, 
and  the  other  throwing  it  off,  and  the  whole  agrees  with 
all  that  has  been  advanced  respecting  the  charging  of 
electric  plates,  and  the  action  of  points. 

Ph.  207.  When  the  plate  is  thus  charged  and  removed, 
the  point,  which  while  charging  shewed  a  star  of  light,  now 
exhibits  the  plnme;  and  the  appearance  of  the  other 
point  is  also  reversed,  and  the  plate  is  soon  discharged. 

Exp.  The  fluid  has  a  tendency  to  escape  from  the 
positive,  and  to  enter  the  negative  side ;  this  is  gradually 
and  speedily  effected  by  means  of  the  points,  and  all  the 
effects  agree  with  the  preceding  phenomena. 

Ph.  206.  If  when  the  plate,  when  fully  charged,  as  in 
ph.  203,  be  reversed,  so  that  the  points  may  be  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  effect  is  much  more  violent ;  and 
it  is  surprizing  to  observe  with  what  rapidity  one  point 
receives,  and  the  other  carries  off  the  fluid.  The  plate 
is  soon  dischargied,  and  then  charges  in  the  of^posite 
manner. 

Exp.  The  reason  of  the  more  rapid  action  depends  on 
the  greater  diflbrence  of  the  electrical  state  ei  the  point, 
and  the  electrified  conductor  to  which  it  is  exposed^  and 
the  whole  cdrrespohds  with  the  other  appearances. 

Ph.  209.  When  the  plate  is  charged,  as  in  ph.  206,  if 
the  point  of  the  wire  on  the  positive  side  of  thd  plate  be 
touched  by  a  conductor,  the  other  wire  will  shew  only  an 
illuminated  point;  but  if  the  negative  wire  be  touched, 
the  other  will  throw  out  diverging  streams  of  light. 

Exp,  The  reason  of  this  will  be  seen  froii)  the  fore- 
going. 

Ph.  210.  If  an  uninsulated  metallic  knob  be  placed 
an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  conductor,  so  as  to  receive 
sparks,  a  point  held  at  twice  that  distance  will  cause  the 
sparks  to  cease. 
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Exp.  The  readiness  with  which  the  fluid  enters  or 
leaves  a  point,  as  before  explained,  accounts  for  this 
effect. 

Ph.  211.  Sparks  are  more  brilliant  when  they  pass 
through  the  air  between  good  conductors,  than  between 
bad  ones. 

Exp.  In  the  first  case,  the  fluid  passes  more  readily 
and  forcibly  at  once,  because  of  the  freedom  of  motion  on 
the  good  conductors,  and  hence  arises  the  denser  light. 

Ph.  212.  If  a  Leyden  jar  be  rendered  slightly  damp  by 
breathing  into  its  inside,  then  if  it  be  strongly  charged 
positively  in  the  inside,  and  the  charging  process  be  con- 
tinued, luminous  streams  of  light  will  be  seen,  which 
appear  to  flow  from  the  inner  coating,  over  the  uncoated 
part,  to  the  outer  coating :  if  the  inside  be  charged  nega- 
tively, the  light  will  still  be  seen,  but  will  appear  to  flow 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner  coating. 

Axp.  The  electric  plate  being  slightly  damped,  the 
spontaneous  discharge  is  prevented,  {ph.  163  and  164) ; 
henoe  the  electric  fluid,  which  exceeds  the  full  charge, 
will  pass  in  diffused  streams  over  this  moistened  and  in- 
termediate surfisce,  occasioning  the  diffused  light;  and 
the  apparent  direction  is  that  which  by  the  preceding 
principles  ought  to  be  the  true  direction. 

Ph.  213.  If  a  charged  jar  be  placed  under  a  receiver, 
and  the  air  exhausted,  flashes  of  light  will  be  seen,  and 
will  apparently  proceed  from  the  positive  to  the  negative 
side. 

Exp.  This  accords  with  ph.  212,  the  rarefied  air  being 
a  partial  conductor. 


i> 
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Mechanical  Action. 

Ph.  214.  If  a  card  or  quire  of  paper  be  placed  in  the  elec- 
trical circuit,  when  a  large  jar  or  battery  is  discharged,  a 
hole  will  be  made  through  it,  and  the  paper  will  be  pro- 
truded both  ways,  making  a  bur  on  the  two  surfaces  at 
both  ends  of  the  aperture. 

Exp.  The  common  spark,  and  much  more  that  which 
passes  in  the  discharge  of  an  electrical  plate,  passes 
through  the  air  in  a  body,  as  noticed  in  ph.  63,  and  J4 ; 
now  suppose  the  body  of  fluid  moving  along  the  interrupt- 
ed discharger  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  side  and 
piercing  the  card,  or  quire  of  paper,  which,  being  a  non- 
conductor, resists  its  direct  progress,  the  fluid  will  there- 
fore press  strongly  against  the  sides  of  the  aperture,  while 
it  is  forming,  and  will  recoil  on  those  sides,  towards  the 
entering  point  recurving  again  into  the  current,  as  the 
resistance  is  overcome  at  the  farther  side  at  which  the 
fluid  rushes  out ;  hence  a  bur  will  necessarily  be  made  at 
the  entering  side  as  well  as  at  the  other. 

Ph.  215.  If  the  quire  of  paper  be  freely  suspended,  and 
the  charge  sent  through  it,  as  before,  the  same  phenomena 
occur,  and  yet  no  motion  is  communicated  to  the  paper. 

Exp.  While  the  aperture  is  forming,  the  re-action  by 
the  recoil  at  its  sides,  towards  the  entering  point,  is  equal 
to  the  action  of  the  body  of  fluid  by  which  the  aperture  is 
formed,  hence  while  the  electric  fluid  is  making  its  way 
through  the  interior  of  the  paper,  it  can  produce  no 
motion  in  the  suspended  quire,  and  therefore  whatever 
motion  is  communicated,  must  be  at  its  passing  the  thin- 
nest stratum  of  the  first  leaf,  which  is  itself  counteracted 
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by  the  re-action  at  leating  the  last  stratum ;  hence  not 
only  the  bur  ought  to  appear  on  both  sides,  but  also  the 
pendulous  body  ought  to  remain  motionless. 

Pu.  216.  If  a  piece  of  tin  foil  be  placed  between  several 
leaves  of  paper,  and  the  explosion  be  sent  through  it,  the 
tin  foil  will  be  indented  in  opposite  directions  generally 
in  two  places  near  each  other. 

Exp.  The  tin  foil  is  a  good  conductor,  over  and 
through  which  the  electric  fluid  can  readily  pass  without 
breaking  a  hole  through  it;  hence  the  leaves  of  paper 
next  the  positive  wire,  while  being  burred  on  both  sides, 
produce  an  indentation  on  the  thin  metallic  leaf,  the  fluid 
flowing  freely  through  the  metal,  enters  the  paper  on  the 
other  side,  where  it  finds  least  resistance,  near  the  line  of 
its  motion,  and  the  elevation  of  the  paper  or  bur  pro- 
duced on  the  leaves  of  paper  to  the  negative  side  pro- 
duce another  indentation  on  the  tin  foil  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

Ph.  217-  If  there  be  several  leaves  of  tin  foil  placed  in 
the  circuit  between  the  different  leaves  of  paper,  there  is 
a  double  indentation  on  each  in  a  similar  manner. 

Exp.  This  arises  from  the  same  cause  and  the  expla- 
nation is  similar. 

Ph.  218.  The  greater  the  number  of  the  leaves  of  paper 
between  the  tin  foil,  the  greater  is  the  indentation. 

Exp.  The  resistance  is  greater  in  this  case,  hence  a 
greater  protrusion  is  made  on  the  paper,  and  consequent- 
ly a  deeper  indentation  on  the  tin  foil. 

Ph.  219.  When  the  thickness  of  the  paper  is  very  great 
the  tin  foil  is  sometimes  perforated. 

Exp.  The  force  of  the  current,  and  of  the  protruded 
paper  in  this  case  is  evidently  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  fact. 

Ph.  220.  If  btty  Jig.  97>  be  a  pointed  wire  proceeding 
from  the  positive  side  of  a  battery,  and  cd  one  connected 
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with  the  negative  side,  GH  the  section  of  a  card  between 
them :  when  the  battery  is  discharged,  a  spark  will  pass 
from  a  on  that  side  of  the  card  to  5,  where  it  will  pierce 
the  card  to  enter  the  negative  wire, 

Exp.  The  atmospherules  of  the  atoms  of  the  air  will 
be  condensed  about  the  point  c,  as  will  be  understood  by 
observing  the  position  of  the  short  lines  at  h^f^.  67 ;  and 
the  atmospherules  of  those  at  a,  jig.  97,  will  be  extended 
outward,  towards  5,  hence  the  line  of  easiest  passage  for 
the  spark  will  be  formed  on  the  positive  side  a  s  oi  the 
card ;  so  that  the  place  of  penetration  will  be  near  c,  the 
point  of  the  negative  wire. 

Ph.  221.  If  the  experiment,  as  above,  be  made  with  the 
card  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  it  will  be  pierced  near  the 
middle  /,  and  as  the  air  is  admitted,  so  as  to  render  it 
more  and  more  dense,  the  place  where  it  enters  the  card 
will  be  between  t  and  ^,  and  nearer  to  «  as  the  air  is  more 
dense. 

JExp.  When  the  air  is  absent  the  atmospherules  of  the 
atoms  of  the  card  are  most  concerned  in  preparing,  or 
rather  directing,  the  course  of  the  spark,  and  these  ex- 
tend towards  s  on  the  lower  side  and  towards  c  on  the 
upper,  and  most  on  the  lower  side  from  a  to  ^,  and  on  the 
upper  from  ^  to  c ;  hence  the  aperture  will  be  about  i  the 
middle  between  a  and  c,  but  as  the  air  is  admitted,  and 
Ji^ecomes  denser,  the  resistance  to  the  passage  at  t  is  aug- 
mented by  the  atmospherules  of  the  air  pressing  towards 
c  on  the  upper  side,  as  shewn  in  the  last,  hence  the  effect 
will  be  to  cause  the  spark  to  proceed  nearer  to  s  before  it 
pierces  the  card. 

Ph.  222.  When  a  powerful  electric  charge  is  passed 
through  a  slender  iron  wire,  the  wire  is  ignited  or  dis- 
persed in  red  hot  balls,  a  greater  or  less  length  is  burnt, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  coated  surface,   and  the 

.  h.^Sl^^  of  ^^  charge. 

^ '"%,.  -     ••■• . 
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Exp.  A  very  large  body  of  electric  fluid,  passing  rapid- 
ly over  a  very  small  surface,  must  partly  force  its  way  by 
displacing  a  considerable  portion  of  air  on  every  side  of 
its  path,  by  the  caloric  excited  in  the  air  partly,  and  partly 
by  the  caloric  contained  in  the  electric  fluid,  and  partly  by 
that  excited  in  the  iron  by  the  strong  action  in  so  small  a 
space,  the  effect  is  produced ;  and  a  stronger  charge  will 
melt  a  greater  length  of  wire,  because  of  the  greater  quan- 
tity of  fluid,  and  the  greater  velocity  and  compression  on 
the  wire. 

The  various  phenomena  we  have  already  explained,  in- 
clude the  leading  facts  in  common  Electricity,  those  which 
relate  to  its  chemical  actions  will  be  found  in  the  next 
section  of  Galvanism ;  and  some  relating  to  atmospheric 
Electricity  in  sect.  ix.  A  great  many  others  might  have 
been  brought  forward^  but  the  most  general  and  difiicult 
have  been  presented  to  the  Reader,  and  he  will  now  find 
it  easy  to  explain  all  the  particular  cases  on  the  same 
principles,  referring  them  to  their  proper  heads  in  this 
section. 


SECTION   VIII. 


GALVANISM. 


Galvanism,  or  voltaic  electricity,  which  has  also  been 
called  hydro-electricity,  is  a  branch  of  science  of  modern 
date ;  it  originated  from  some  electrical  experiments  per- 
formed by  S.  Galvanic  professor  of  anatomy  at  Bologna  ; 
this  philosopher  published  an  account  of  his  discoveries 
in  1791,  and  they  were  repeated,  varied,  and  extended  by 
Foltay  Fallij  Fowler,  Hombolty  Monro,  Robinson,  and 
others.  Signor  Fblta  published  an  account  of  his  pile 
constructed  of  dissimilar  metals  in  contact  with  each  other, 
and  having  cloth  wetted  in  salt  and  water  placed  between 
each  pair  of  the  metal  plates:  from  a  large  combination  of 
this  kind  many  important  and  surprizing  facts  were  dis- 
covered. From  this  time  the  science  was  cultivated  with 
great  interest,  both  by  the  Continental  and  British  phi- 
losopliers  :  several  additional  very  important  facts  respect- 
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ing  the  chemical  agency  of  Folia's  pile  were  very  soon 
discovered  by  Messrs.  Nicholson  and  Carlisle^  Sir  H. 
Davy,  Crmkskank,  Dr,  fFollastony  Dr.  Henry^  &c,  &c. 
Several  variations  and  alterations  ^^ere  made  in  the  form 
of  the  apparatus,  and  a  multitude  of  new  results  were 
published  to  the  world  in  succession  :  the  principal  of 
these  are  selected^  laid  before  the  Reader^  and  explained 
in  this  section. 


Contact  of  Metals, 

Ph.  1.  If  a  clean  smooth  plate  of  zinc  be  applied  to  a 
similar  plate  of  copper,  by  means  of  insulating  handles, 
after  the  separation  the  zinc  is  found  to  be  electrified  pos- 
itively,  and  the  copper  negatively.  The  like  happens  in 
general  when  dissimilar  metals,  or  various  other  dissimilar 
bodies  are  employed. 

Exp.  Particles  of  air,  particularly  of  oxygen,  adhere 
to  the  surfaces  of  metals,  and  the  more  so  as  the  metals 
are  the  more  bright  and  polished,  but,  according  to  the 
laws  of  affinity,  the  atoms  of  oxygen  will  be  most  closely 
attached  to  the  most  oxidable  metal,  and  more  loosely 
to  the  other ;  and  therefore  the  atmospherules  of  ethe- 
real matter  on  the  adhering  air  will  be  greatest  in  the  latter 
case,  and  hence,  when  the  zinc  and  copper  surfaces  are 
brought  together,  several  atoms  of  oxygen  will  leave  the 
copper  and  adhere  to  the  zinc,  bringing  with  them  their 
atmospherules,  partly  composed  of  electric  fluid,  and 
from  their  nearer  application  to  the  zinc,  than  that  which 
they  had  with  respect  to  the  copper,  will  render  the  zinc 
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positive,  and  leave  the  copper  negative^  or  if  the  atoms 
of  gas  do  not  actually  leave  the  copper  to  adhere  to  the 
zinc,  they  will  be  so  far  carried  towards  the  zinc,  that  a 
portion  of  their  atmospherules  will  pass  over.  The  same 
explanation  holds  in  other  cases  exhibiting  the  phenomena 
in  a  higher  or  lower  degree  according  to  circumstances. 

Ph.  2.  If  a  concave  plate  of  copper  be  pierced  with 
holes,  and  zinc  filings  be  sifted  through,  the  copper  being 
insulated,  the  filings  will  be  positive  and  the  sieve  nega- 
tive ;  if  the  sieve  be  zinc  and  the  filings  copper,  still  the 
zinc  will  be  positive  and  the  copper  filings  negative. 

Ea:p.  This  is  explained  as  the  preceding  phenomenon, 
but  the  effect  will  here  be  greater,  because  of  the  greater 
surface,  and  still  more  on  account  of  the  angular  points, 
of  the  filings. 


Excitement  of  the  Electricity. 

Ph.  3.  AB,fig.  68,  is  an  oblong  trough  divided  by  par- 
titions into  a  number  of  cells  (in  the  figure  the  front  side 
ABCD  is  supposed  to  be  removed  in  order  to  shew  the 
plates  z,  Cy  &c.  and  the  interior  of  the  cells,  which  are 
here  represented  wider  than  necessary)  \  c,  c,  c,  &c.  are 

1         2 

plates  of  copper,  and  z^    Zy  &c.  plates  of  zinc,  in  the  se^ 

1         2 

veral  cells,  the  copper  plate  of  one  cell  being  connected 
with  the  zinc  of  the  other,  by  metallic  arcs,  as  a,  a,  a,  &c. 

«       2       B 

the  several  pairs  being  arranged  in  the  same  order.  Now 
the  cells  being  filled  with  water,  or  water  acidulated  with 
sulphuric,  muriatic,  or  nitric  acid ;  on  examination  it  is 
found,  that  if  the  cell,  in  which  is  the  copper  of  the  first 
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combination,  be  connected  \7ith  the  ground,  the  other 
extremity  is  electrified  in  the  positive  state.  When  the 
combinations  are  very  numerous  the  electrical  state  is  very 
evident  by  means  of  the  common  pith  ball  electrometer ; 
with  a  less  number,  a  more  sensible  instrument,  as  the 
gold  leaf  electrometer,  is  requisite  to  shew  the  electrical 
efiTects ;  and  when  there  are  but  8  or  10  plates  of  each 
kind,  a  multiplier,  or  condensing  electrometer  must  be 
employed  to  exhibit  the  electrical  state. 

Exp.  It  is  manifest  from  the  phenomena,  that  each  of 
the  several  combinations  a,  a,  a,  &c.  produces  some  portion 

12     9 

of  the  effect,  since,  by  increasing  the  number  of  plates 

in  the  series,  the  electrical  intensity  is  always  increased, 

other  things  being  the  same.    Now  let  the  first  cell  m  be 

connected  with  the  earth  by  a  wire  b,  and  it  is  evident  the 

cell  will  be  preserved  in  its  natural  state ;    suppose  for  a 

moment,  that  all  the  plates   except  z,  are  copper,  then 

1 

because  of  its  affinity  for  oxygen,  the  zinc  will  soon  be 
coated  with  a  thin  surface  of  oxide ;  but  the  oxide  is  a 
better  electric  than  the  metal,  or  even  than  water  5  it  will 
therefore  readily  receive  and  retain  the  electric  fluid  from 
a  contiguous  conductor  {ph.  6,  sect,  vii.)  and  most  readily 
from  the  best  and  nearest  conductor ;  also  some  bodies, 
as  oxygen,  on  being  freed  from  one  combination  and  en* 
tering  another,  take  up  ethereal  matter :  now  the  zinc  is 
not  only  in  more  immediate  contact  with  the  oxide,  but  ia 
a  much  better  conductor  than  water,  and  therefore  the  ox- 
ide in  forming,  or  even  oxygen  coming  into  contact,  will 
imbibe  electric  fluid  from  the  surface  of  the  zinc,  which  it 
covers,  more  readily  than  from  the  water,  and  the  electric 
fluid,  thus  ab8orbed,'^will  be  with  fiacility  supplied  from 
the  earth  by  the  wire  b  and  arc  a,  in  contact  with  c  the 
plate  of  copper,   the  oxidation  proceeds,  some  portions 
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of  the  oxide  will  be  protruded^  producing  roughness^  and 
asperities  on  the  surface,  and  from  these  prominences  a 
quantity  of  electric  matter  will  be  communicated  to  the 
cell  n  ;  moreover  some  part  of  the  oxide  will  be  detached, 
and  will  therefore  carry  ofiF  M'ith  it  a  much  greater  supply 
of  electric  fluid  to  n  ;  also  some  part  of  the  oxide  will  be 
dissolved  by  the  menstruum,  and  yield  the  electric  matter  it 
had  imbibed  into  the  cell  n;  hence  this  cell  is  in  a  higher 
electrical  state  than  that  of  m  ;  and  because  the  very  thin 
coat  of  oxide,  by  which  the  surface  of  the  zinc  is  covered,  is 
in  a  greater  degree  than  water  a  non-conductor,  it  will,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  its  non-conducting  power,  prevent 
the  return  of  the  electric  fluid  from  n  to  m,  so  that  it  will 
maintain  a  given  difference  in  the  electrical  intensity  be- 
tween the  cells  m,  and  ti,  and  the  less  oxidable  metal  c, 
in  the  cell  n.  Let  that  difference  be  called  a;  then  the 
intensity  of  the  cell  m,  being  in  its  natural  state,  is  =o, 
and  that  of  n,  or  rather  of  the  copper  in  it,  is  =<!,  and  be- 
cause of  the  connecting  arcs,  a,  a,  &c.  on  the  supposition 

2         3 

z,  X,  &c.  are  copper,   the  whole  of  the  series  from  z^  or 

3     3  t 

c,  will  have  the  intensity  denoted  by  a.  Again,  let  2,  of 
1  I 

the  second  combination,  be  zinc,  then  for  the  same  rea- 
sons as  stated  above,  the  cell  o  and  copper  c,  will  main- 

2 

tain  the  intensity  a  above  that  of  the  celbi,  and  the  electric 
fluid  derived  from  n,  to  supply  the  cell  o  will  itself  be  sup- 
plied by  a  continuation  of  the  same  process,  viz.  that  of 
the  oxidation  of  the  metal,  which  is  going  forward,  or  of 
the  oxygen  which  accumulates  on  it  by  adhesion,  so  that 
the  same  difference  of  intensity  will  still  be  maintained 
between  n  and  m,  and  tn  will  continue  neutral  j  hence 
the  cell  n  will  continue  to  have  the  intensity  a,  and  con- 
sequently the  intensity  of  the  cell  o,  and  copper  c  will  be 
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2a.  By  the  same  process  of  reasoning,  it  will  evidently 
foUow^  that  the  electric  intensity  of  each  cell  will  exceed 
that  of  the  preceding  one,  by  the  same  quantity  a,  and 
hence  the  number  of  combinations  being  it,  the  intensity 
of  the  last  cell  will  be  n  a,  that  is  n  times  a,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  apparatus,  in  respect  of  the  electric  state  of 
the  cells,  wiU  be  represented  by  the  series  o,  a,  2o,  3a,  •  •  •  • 
na.  Therefore,  since  the  passage  of  the  electricity  is  from  the 
cell  m  towards  the  nnc  in  n,  and  similarly  throughout  the 
series,  it  is  manifest,  from  the  above  and  the  explanations 
in  electricity,  that  the  zinc  end  will  be  positive,  and  the 
more  so  as  the  number  of  plates  is  greater,  which  aigrees 
with  the  facts  to  be  explained.  It  will  be  readily  seeji^ 
that  a  thick  coat  of  oxide  adhering  firmly  to  the  surface 
of  the  zinc,  would  impede  the  effects ;  hence^  to  produce  a 
maximum  in  the  effects,  a  certain  particular  thickness 
of  the  coat  of  oxide  is  requisite. 

Ph.  4.  If  the  plates  be  unconnected  with  the  metallic 
arcs  a,  a,  &c.,  and  the  plate  c  be  laid  flat  on  a  support, 

1         2 

and  s  upon  it,  and  again  on  this  a  piece  of  cloth  steeped 

in  the  acid  solution,  then  on  this  cloth  another  plate  of 

copper  c  with  a  zinc  plate  z  and  another  piece  of  wet 
1  1 

cloth,  the  combinations  being  repeated  till  a  pile  of  any 
required  number  be  constructed,  the  same  effects  occur 
as  above  described,  and  this  was  the  original  form  of  the 
apparatus  contrived  by  the  acute  philosopher,  Sen.  Fblta, 
and  hence  it  is  called  the  voltaic  pile,  and  the  instrument 
under  its  various  forms  is  often  denominated  the  voltaic 
battery  :  Jig.  69  represents  a  part  of  such  a  pile,  in  which 
c,  is  copper,  2,  zinc,  and  971,  moistened  cloth. 

Exp.  This  and  other  forms  of  the  apparatus  depend  on 
the  same  principles,  and  are  to  be  explained  after  the 
saque  manner.    The  first  zinc  plate  receives  a  coat  of  , 
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Exp.  This  brings  the  apparatus  into  the  condition  of 
ph.  3  5  it  is  evident  that  the  copper  end  must  be  neutral^ 
being  connected  with  the  ground,  and  the  rest  must  have 
place  on  account  of  the  same  constant  electrical  difference 
of  intensity  being  preserved  by  the  continued  action  of 
the  apparatus. 

Ph.  10.  Things  being  as  in  ph.  8^  let  now  the  positive 
end  be  connected  with  the  ground^  it  will  become  neutral, 
the  middle  will  be  negative  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
negative  end  was  before,  and  the  negative  end  will  be 
depiessed,  or  rendered  more  powerfully  negative,  in  an 
equal  degree. 

Exp.  The  preceding  explanation  taken  in  the  reverse 
order  will  apply  to  this.  The  given  difference  being 
maintained  between  every  two  pair  of  plates,  the  Same 
difference  will  remain  between  the  extremes,  and  the 
upper  cell  being  lower,  all  the  others  are  lowered  in  the 
same  degree  by  the  continued  action. 

Ph.  11.  If  the  combinations  ph.  3,  consist  of  plates 
of  copper  and  iron,  the  iron  being  substituted  for 
the  zinc,  and  the  cells  filled  with  a  solution  of  sulphur 
and  potash,  the  copper  end  is  positive,  and  the  iron 
negative. 

Exp.  In  this  arrangement  the  copper  is  positive,  be- 
cause it  has  under  these  circumstances  a  greater  affinity 
for  sulphur  than  iron  has,  and  consequently  the  electric 
coat  of  sulphuret,  deposited  on  the  copper  plate,  produces 
an  effect  similar  to  that  of  the  coat  of  oxygen  on  the  zinc, 
in  ph.  3;  and  hence  the  explanation  is  exactly  of  the 
same  nature,  and  will  be  clearly  understood  from  a  proper 
attention  to  what  is  there  advanced. 

Ph.  12.  If  the  voltaic  pile,  mentioned  in  ph.  4,  were 
constructed  of  the  zinc  and  wet  cloth  alone,  leaving  out 
the  copper  plates,  it  would  be  inactive. 
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Exp*  In  this  case  the  zinc  plates  are  oxidized  equally 
on  both  sides^  and  the  electricity  is  supplied  from  without 
to  the  interior  of  the  zinc,  and  thence  equally  to  the  two 
gnrfiacea ;  hence  the  electrical  intensity  cannot  be  raised 
higher  in  the  one  plate  than  in  the  others.  The  interven- 
tion of  the  copper  plate  when  used  defends  one  side  of 
the  anc,  and  supplies  the  electric  fluid  to  the  other  side. 

Ph.  13.  If  a  piece  of  metal  be  taken  into  each  hand,  pre- 
viously moistened  with  water,  or  with  salt  and  water,  and 
one  metal  be  dipped  into  the  cell  at  one  extremity  of  the 
iq>paratus,  consisting  of  many  combinations,  and  the  other 
metal  be  also  dipped  into  the  cell  at  the  other  extremity, 
a  shock  will  be  experienced,  similar  to  that  from  an  electric 
battery  very  slightly  charged. 

Exp.,  This  will  arise  for  the  same  reason  in  the  two 
cases,  viz.  on  account  of  the  passage  of  electric  fluid  from 
the  positive  to  the  negative  pole ;  the  shock  is  not  so 
violent  as  a  charged  electric  jar,  because  of  the  less  inten- 
sity; but  in  this  case,  there  will  be  a  continual  action 
because  of  the  constantly  renewed  energy. 

Ph.  14.  When  the  voltaic  battery  is  charged  with 
water,  the  shock  is  exceedingly  feeble ;  but  it  is  greatly 
increased  by  adding  a  little  salt  to  each  cell,  or  by  charg- 
ing the  cells  with  an  acid  solution. 

Exp.  In  the  first  case  the  process  of  oxidation  goes  on 
very  slowly,  and  hence  the  quantity  of  electricity  trans- 
mitted in  a  short  time  is  small ;  but  when  the  salt  or  acid 
is  present  in  the  water,  the  oxidation  goes  on  rapidly,  and 
a  portion  of  the  oxide  is  speedily  deposited  in  the  men- 
struum ;  hence  a  large  quantity  of  electric  fluid  is  quickly 
supplied,  and  the  shock  becomes  much  stronger,  because 
the  quantity  of  fluid  is  great,  and  the  same  energy  is 
maintained  by  the  rapid  oxidation. 

Ph.   15.    Notwithstanding   the   great  increase   of  the 
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shock,  when  the  cells  are  charged  with  an  acid  solution, 
the  electrical  indications  on  the  electrometer  are  not  in- 
creased,  but  rather  somewhat  diminished. 

Earp.  The  electrical  indications  will  depend  on  a  cer- 
tain and  uniform  thickness  of  the  coat  of  oxygen  on  the 
surface  of  the  zinc,  which  is  maintained  with  great  con- 
stancy, while  water  alone  is  in  the  cells,  and  the  action  is 
slow  and  regular ;  but  when  the  acid  is  present,  the  oxide 
is  formed  and  dissolved  more  or  less  rapidly :  and  hence 
the  electric  diflference  of  intensity  between  each  pair  of 
plates  is  diminished  rather  than  increased,  so  long  as  the 
electric  fluid  discharged  by  the  dissolved  oxide,  cannot 
escape  from  the  apparatus,  and  serves  to  check  the  pro- 
cess, but  a  good  conducting  connexion  increases  the  acti- 
vity of  the  series. 

Ph.  16.  The  battery  charged  with  an  acid  solution  con- 
tinues in  action  some  time,  but  its  power  gradually  dimi- 
nishes until  it  becomes  very  feeble. 

Exp.  For  the  action  will  continue  as  long  as  the  pro- 
cess of  oxidation  continues  to  advance,  and  the  oxide  to 
be  dissolved ;  but  when  the  liquid  is  saturated,  the  che- 
mical action  is  impeded,  and  the  more  completely  so, 
because  of  the  coat  of  oxide  already  formed  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  zinc,  for  when  this  is  increased,  and  fixed 
firmly  on  that  surface,  it  will  evidently  diminish  the 
power  in  a  very  great  degree,  so  that  even  if  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  the  menstruum  be  introduced,  it  will  at  first  act 
feebly,  since  it  must  dissolve  a  portion  of  the  oxide 
before  it  can  have  access  to  the  metallic  surface  of  the 
plates. 

Ph.  17.  When  the  extremities  of  the  voltaic  battery 
are  connected  by  imperfect  conductors,  the  effects  are 
nearly  the  same,  when  there  are  the  same  number  of  com- 
binations, whatever  is  the  size  of  the   plates,  and  the 
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nature  of  the  interpoaed  fluids  provided  it  be  such  as  will 
produce  active  combinations. 

Erp.  For  the  electrical  intensity  being  nearly  the  same 
in  these  difierent  combbations^  {ph.  6  and  15),  and  the 
connecting  body  is  an  imperfect  conductor,  it  follows  that 
■nch  conductor  will  convey  the  electric  fluid  from  the 
positive  to  the  negative  end  of  the  battery,  not  so  fast  as 
it  might  be  supplied  by  the  action  of  the^  apparatus,  but 
in  proportion  to  the  electric  intensity  of  the  extremities, 
that  is  equally  in  the  different  batteries,  the  intensities 
being  equaL 

Ph.  18.  The  same  things  supposed,  except  that  the 
ends  of  the  battery  are  connected  by  very  good  conduc* 
tors,  as  metallic  wires,  the  effects  produced  by  the  bat- 
tery with  large  plates  are  very  much  greater,  than  those 
of  the  other,  which  coat&ins  the  same  number  of  small 
plates. 

Ejpp.  For  the  intensity  at  the  first  is  the  same  in  both 
the  batteries,  and,  because  of  the  conducting  property  of 
the  connecting  body,  the  electricity  is  instantly  carried  in 
both  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  end ;  but  the  quan- 
tity of  electric  fluid,  thus  quickly  carried  from  the  positive 
end,  is  soon  supplied  in  order  to  maintain  the  electrical 
difference  a  of  intensity,  as  shewn  in  ph.  3,  and  that  con* 
veyed  to  the  negative  end  is  carried  on  through  the 
apparatus,  for  the  same  reason,  partly  because  it  traverses 
conductors,  but  chiefly  by  the  continued  and  increased 
action  of  the  apparatus ;  now  the  large  plates  will  supply 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  the  fluid,  though  there  is  not  a 
greater  intensity,  therefore  not  only  will  the  connecting 
conductor  be  supplied  at  first  with  a  greater  quantity  of 
fluid  to  be  transmitted,  but  on  account  of  this  greater 
quantity,  and  the  more  extended  action  of  the  large  plates, 
the  electrical  difference  of  intensity  will  be  more  rapidly 
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and  steadily  supplied,  and  it  is  constantly  supported  by 
the  action  of  the  combinations ;  hence,  from  the  greater 
current  of  the  fluid,  the  greater  effects  will  be  produced. 

Ph.  19*  If  the  number  and  size  of  the  plates  be  given, 
and  the  ends  of  the  battery  be  connected  by  good  con- 
ductors, the  effects  become  greater  when  the  interposed 
fluid  is  more  active  in  oxidizing  the  zinc  plates,  but  the 
ratio  of  increase  is  affected  by  the  production  of  vapour. 

JSoy.  This  will  follow  evidently  from  the  foregoing 
explanations,  especially  the  last,  for  the  electricity  is  in 
this  case  more  rapidly  liberated  from,  and  consequently 
supplied  to  the  several  plates,  and  thus,  though  the  inten- 
sity be  the  same,  or  even  diminished,  an  increased  current 
is  produced  and  continued. 

Sch.  Hence  it  appears  from  the  preceding  phenomena, 
that  the  effects  will  be  greater  as  the  oxidating  power  of 
the  liquid,  the  number  of  plates,  their  magnitude,  and  the 
goodness  of  the  conducting  wire,  which  connects  the  ends, 
is  greater. 

Ph.  20.  The  more  powerful  the  chemical  action  of  the 
menstruum  on  one  of  the  metals,  the  other  remaining  the 
same,  the  greater  in  general  are  the  effects  of  the  voltaic 
battery. 

May}.  Because  the  greater  action  of  the  menstruum 
more  speedily  liberates  the  electric  fluid,  and  restores  the 
electrical  difference  of  intensity  between  the  plates. 

Ph.  21.  When  the  chemical  action  is  very  energetic,  its 
duration  is  generally  transient. 

Ma:p.  When  the  chemical  action  is  strong,  the  combi- 
nation of  the  elements  is  speedily  effected,  and  when  the 
point  of  saturation  is  attained,  the  production  of  the 
electric  fluid  is  arrested. 
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Exp.  The  reason  of  this  will  be  easily  collected  from 
the  foregoing  explanations^  considering  at  the  same  time 
the  free  passage  of  the  electric  fluid  along  the  metallic 
wire. 

Ph.  26.  If  the  zinc  plates  in  the  apparatus^  ph.  3,  re- 
presented in  Jig.  685  be  so  constructed^  that  the  copper 
plates  be  made  sufficiently  long,  and  turned  round  the 
lower  end  of  the  zinc,  and  extended  upwards  to  face  the 
opposite  side  of  the  zinc,  but  no  where  to  touch  it,  the 
effect  will  be  greatly  increased,  or  nearly  doubled,  as  to 
the  quantity  of  the  fluid,  but  the  intensity,  as  indicated 
by  the  electrometer,  remains  nearly  the  same.  This  im- 
provement is  due  to  the  penetration  and  sagacity  of  Dr. 
fPollaston. 

Exp.  The  electrical  intensity  is  not  increased,  because 
the  number  of  plates  and  the  electric  difference  of  inten-* 
sity  between  each  continues  the  same,  as  already  ex- 
plained. When  the  copper  is  exposed  to  one  face  of  the 
zinc  only,  the  electric  fluid,  liberated  and  discharged  in 
the  acid  solution,  tends  to  diminish  the  process  of  oxida- 
tion, but  this  fluid  is  carried  off  to  the  copper  from  that 
part  of  the  surface  which  is  near  it ;  hence,  on  that  side 
the  action  will  be  in  full  operation,  while  on  the  opposite 
side  it  is  very  languid.  When  the  copper  is  made  to  ex- 
tend, so  as  to  face  both  sides,  the  liberated  fluid  is  can*ied 
at  once  from  these  surfaces  to  the  copper,  and  conveyed 
through  the  apparatus,  the  metal  being  an  excellent 
conductor;  hence,  the  effect  is  by  this  means  greatly 
increased. 

Ph.  27.  The  power  of  several  batteries  may  be  com- 
bined, by  connecting  them  together  by  metallic  arcs,  as 
for  instance,  slips  of  copper ;  the  whole  will  then  act  as 
one  large  battery,  the  zinc  end  of  one  being  in  every  case 
connected  with  the  copper  end  of  the  other.     It  is  best, 
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when  possible^  to  make  the  connecting  metal  one  of  the 
combinations. 

Exp,  The  connecting  metal,  assisted  by  the  action  of 
the  current  on  it,  permits  the  electric  fluid  to  pass  readily 
from  the  positive  end  of  one,  to  the  negative  of  that  to 
which  it  is  connected;  and  hence,  the  reason  of  the 
united  action  is  seen,  and  also  the  reason  that  it  should 
itself  form  a  galvanic  connexion. 

Ph,  28.  If  any  of  the  connected  batteries,  or  even 
single  plates,  be  arranged  in  a  reverse  order,  in  respect 
to  the  rest,  the  intensity  of  the  action  is  diminished. 

Exp.  It  will  be  easily  seen,  that  the  tendency  of  the 
reversed  plates  will  be  to  direct  tlie  fluid  in  a  course 
opposite  to  that  of  the  current,  and  hence  such  an  ar- 
rangement diminishes  the  effect. 

Ph.  29.  When  an  electrical  jar  or  battery  is  placed  in 
the  circuit,  so  that  a  wire  from  the  negative  end  be  con* 
neeted  with  one  side,  say  the  outide  of  the  jar,  and  a  wire 
from  the  positive  end  be  brought  into  connexion  with  the 
knob^  the  jar,  especially  if  it  be  a  very  thin  one,  is  in- 
stantly charged  in  a  low  degree. 

Exp.  This  evidently  ouglit  to  take  place  from  the 
passage  of  the  electric  fluid  through  the  apparatus,  and 
the  charge  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the 
electricity;  hence  it  will  be  but  very  small,  even  when 
the  number  of  plates  is  considerable. 

Ph.  30.  The  electric  jar  or  battery  is  charged  nearly 
as  well  when  the  interposed  fluid  is  water,  as  when  it 
consists  of  acid  solutions. 

Exp.  From  the  last  it  appears,  that  the  charge  of  the 
jar  will  depend  on  the  electric  intensity  of  the  apparatus ; 
and  hence,  the  reason  of  this  is  manifest,  since  the  inten- 
sity is  as  great  {ph.  15)  when  charged  with  water,  as 
when  acid  is  employed. 
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Ph.  31.  If  any  part  of  the  face  be  made  the  circuit,  a 
vivid  flash  of  light  is  perceived  at  the  moment  of  contact 
to  complete  the  circuit. 

Exp.  This  will  be  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
passage  of  a  spark  of  ethereal  matter  near  the  eyes ;  an 
appearance  somewhat  similar  is  observed,  when  those 
parts  of  the  body  in  the  vicinity  of  the  eyes  receive  a 
moderate  blow. 

Ph.  32.  When  from  the  extremities  of  a  powerful  vol- 
taic battery  two  wires  are  brought  into  contact,  it  is 
found  that  at  the  moment  of  contact  a  distinct  spark 
appears,  which  occurs  every  time  the  contact  is  broken, 
and  renewed  again  for  several  successive  times. 

Exp.  The  wires  being  very  good  conductors,  and  the 
apparatus  a  powerful  one,  a  large  quantity  of  electricity 
passes  at  once,  and  produces  the  spark  with  a  slight  fusion 
of  the  wire. 

Ph.  33.  If  to  each  of  the  wires  be  attached  a  piece  of 
well  burnt  pointed  charcoal,  and  the  points  be  brought 
into  contact,  a  much  more  brilliant  spark  is  produced  than 
by  the  wire  alone. 

Exp.  The  electric  fluid  in  leaving  the  one,  and  in 
entering  the  other  charcoal  point,  radiates  much  more 
than  at  the  ends  of  the  wire,  which  may  well  arise  from 
the  difference  of  the  substances ;  the  charcoal  is  a  good 
conductor,  but  not  equally  so  with  the  metal. 

Ph.  34.  When  the  apparatus  is  very  powerful,  the 
emission  of  light  may  be  kept  up  for  a  long  time,  at  the 
charcoal  points,  in  a  degree  so  dazzling  as  to  fatigue  the 
eye  with  its  brightness. 

Exp.  This  will  be  understood  from  the  preceding 
explanation,  the  increased  eflfect  arising  from  the  very 
gn  at  quantity  of  electric  fluid  transmitted. 

Ph.  *ib.  The  distance  at  which  the  spark  passes  be- 
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tween  the  metallic  or  charcoal  points  is  very  small  in  very 
dry  air.  Mr.  Children  found  it  to  be  one-fiftieth  of  an 
inch  with  1250  pairs  of  plates ;  with  2000  pairs  of  four 
inch  plates,  the  distance,  at  which  the  spark  occurred, 
was  one-fortieth^  or  one-  thirtieth  of  an  inch. 

Exp.  The  low  intensity  of  even  the  most  powerful 
voltaic  combination  known,  sufficiently  accounts  for  this 
circumstance. 

Ph.  36.  After  the  charcoal  points  are  intensely  heated, 
they  may  be  gradually  withdrawn  to  the  distance  of  three 
or  four  inches,  and  a  stream  of  light  then  appears  in  the 
form  of  an  ascending  arch,  broad  in  the  middle,  and 
tapering  towards  the  charcoal. 

Esp.  The  great  heat,  produced  at  the  points  by  the 
powerful  action  of  the  battery,  prepares  the  way  for  the 
rapid  passage  of  a  strong  current  of  electric  fluid,  and  the 
heat  rarefying  and  expanding  the  air,  particularly  above, 
causes  the  broad  arch-like  appearance  of  light. 

Ph.37.  Almost  any  combustible  substance  placed  at 
the  charcoal  points  is  inflamed. 

JSxp.  The  points  of  the  charcoal  are  ignited  when  the 
battery  has  a  moderate  power,  and  hence  the  combustion 
is  produced. 

Ph.  38.  Metallic  substances  in  thin  leaves,  being  made 
the  medium  of  communication  between  the  ends  of  a 
powerful  battery,  burn  with  great  brilliancy.  The  best 
way  of  exhibiting  these  effects  is  to  suspend  the  leaf 
from  a  wire  connected  with  one  extremity  of  the  battery, 
and  to  bring  it  into  contact  with  a  metallic  plate  joined 
to  the  opposite  extremity. 

Esp.  Metals  are  known  to  be  combustible  bodies,  and 
as  a  powerful  electric  explosion  will  fiize  a  wire,  so  a 
strong  current  of  electric  fluid  will  render  the  metal  hot, 
and  produce  ignition  in  the  leaves. 
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Ph.  39.  If  a  fine  iron  wire  from  one  end  of  a  powerfiil 
battery  be  brought  into  contact  with  mercury,  connected 
with  the  other  end,  there  is  a  vivid  combustion  both  of 
the  wire  and  quicksilver. 

Exp.  This  is  explained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  last. 

Ph.  40.  If  a  fine  iron  wire  of  a  moderate  length  be 
made  the  medium  of  connexion,  it  is  fused  into  red-hot 
balls. 

Exp,  The  current  of  electricity  is  sufficiently  powerful  " 
and  rapid  to  produce  this  effect.     (See  ph,  222,  sect,  vii.) 

Ph.  41.  The  wire  is  rarely  dispersed  by  the  electric 
current  of  the  voltaic  battery,  as  it  is  by  a  charged 
electrical  battery. 

Exp.  Because  in  this  case,  though  there  is  more  elec- 
tricity flowing  in  the  current,  it  proceeds  with  less 
violence. 

Ph.  42.  If  a  platina  wire  be  made  the  medium  of  coa- 
nexion  between  the  extremities  of  a  powerful  voltaic  bat- 
tery, it  may  be  kept  at  a  red,  or  even  at  a  white  heat,  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time. 

Exp.  The  quantity  of  heat,  and  force  of  ethereal  mat- 
ter, which  is  sufficient  to  fuse  iron,  will  raise  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  platina,  the  current  operating  on  the  atmo- 
spherules  of  the  atoms  of  the  metal,  and  contiguous  air, 
causes  a  strong  radiation  of  heat,  and  the  caloric  thus 
dissipated  will  be  supplied  along  with  the  electric  fluid 
in  the  current,  rendering  the  radiation  continual,  while 
the  action  is  energetic. 

Ph.  43.  If  a  fine  platina  wire,  making  a  part  of  the 
metallic  circuit  of  a  voltaic  battery,  be  placed  within  the 
receiver  of  an  air  pump,  the  connexion  being  made^  and 
the  power  of  the  battery  such,^that  the  wire  is  brought  to 
a  dull  red  heat,  and  if  now  the  receiver  be  exhausted,  the 
wire  will  attain  a  white  heat ;  the  heat  will  diminish  as 
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the  air  is  admitted,  add  the  process  of  exhausting  and 
re-admitting  the  air  may  be  often  repeated  with  decreasing 
effects  on  the  wire. 

Exp.  When  the  air  is  rarefied,  the  electric  current  is 
less  resisted,  and  therefore  flows  more  freely  and  in 
greater  quantity,  producing  a  greater  effect  of  radiation 
on  the  wire  through  which  it  passes  than  in  dense  air. 

Ph.  44.  Things  being  as  in  the  last,  when  the  current 
is  passed  through  different  kinds  of  air  of  the  common 
density,  there  is  scarcely  any  difference  in  the  effect. 

Ej:p.  The  resistance  is  alike  in  these  cases,  and  this 
confirms  the  preceding  explanation. 


Decomposition  and  TVcmsfer. 

Ph.  45.  When  two  wires  of  platina,  proceeding  from 
the  opposite  ends  of  a  voltaic  battery,  are  placed  in  a 
vessel  of  water,  with  their  extremities  at  a  moderate  dis- 
tance, a  decomposition  of  the  water  ensues,  oxygen  gas  is 
liberated  at  the  positive  wire,  or  pole,  and  hydrogen  at 
the  negative  end. 

Exp.  According  to  the  preceding  explanations,  a  cur- 
rent of  electricity  flows  from  the  positive  end,  through 
the  interval  of  water,  to  the  negative  end.  Now  this  cur- 
rent evidently  will  be  most  dense  at  the  extremities  of  the 
wires,  that  is,  where  it  leaves  the  positive  wire  and  enters 
the  negative  one;  the  particles  of  water  consequently 
must  receive  on  one  side,  and  transmit  the  electric  fluid 
on  the  other  side ;  moreover,  the  atom  of  oxygen,  in  the 
particle  of  water,  having  sixteen  times  the  absolute  force 
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of  hydrogen,  {ph.  25,  sect,  iv.  sch.),  it  will  much  more 
readily  receive  the  electric  fluid  than  the  hydrogen^  edpe- 
cially  if  its  radius  be  less,  as  is  probable  from  the  same 
sch.;  should  its  radius  be  half  that  of  the  spherule  of 
hydrogen,  its  force  at  the  surface  of  the  spherule  will  be 
sixty-four  times  greater  than  the  force  of  the  hydrogen  3 
hence,  the  atom  of  oxygen  in  the  particle  of  water  will  be 
directed  towards  the  positive  pole,  in  consequence  of  its 
more  readily  imbibing  or  receiving  the  electric  fluid,  and 
therefore  the  hydrogen  must  be  directed  towards  the  other 
pole.  Again,  the  particle  of  water  receiving  the  dense 
stream  of  electric  fluid  from  the  wire,  and  this  adhering 
most  to  the  oxygen,  will  tend  to  separate  it  from  its  two 
associate  atoms  of  hydrogen ;  for  if  it  can  separate  the 
one  of  those  atoms,  much  more  will  it  separate  the  other^ 
which  forms  a  weaker  combination,  {ph.  42,  sect.  vL) 
The  elements  being  disunited  at  the  positive  pole^  the 
atom  of  oxygen  soon  becomes  surcharged  with  the  electric 
fluid,  and  consequently  a  portion,  which  may  produce  an 
insensible  spark,  passes  to  the  contiguous  atom  of  hy- 
drogen, or  particle  of  water,  and  hence  a  repulsion  is 
produced  between  them,  {proj),  14,  cor.  9),  propelling^ 
because  of  their  situation,  the  oxygen  towards  the  positive 
pole,  and  the  hydrogen,  or  particle  of  water,  towards  the 
negative  pole ;  and  in  this  way  the  oxygen  will  reach  the 
positive  pole,  and,  not  easily  uniting  with  the  metal,  will 
there  attain  an  atmospherule  of  ethereal  matter,  and  rise 
in  the  form  of  gas.  Now  each  atom  of  the  hydrogen^ 
which  was  liberated,  will  adhere  to  (not  combine  with)  a 
contiguous  atom  of  oxygen,  or  to  a  particle  of  water ;  and 
from  what  was  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  ex- 
planation, it  will  take  its  position  at  that  side  which  is 
towards  the  negative  pole ;  and  the  atom  of  oxygen,  or 
particle  of  Mtater,  to  which  it  adheres,  will  receive  the 
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electric  fluid  of  the  current  till  saturated ;  when  this  hap- 
pens^ the  insensible  spark  will  pass  to  the  contiguous 
hydrogen,  hence  the  hydrogen  is  propelled  towards  the 
negative  end,  and  the  oxygen,  or  particle  of  water,  to- 
wards the  positive;  the  hydrogen  now  in  like  manner 
adheres  to  another  particle  of  water,  or  atom  of  oxygen  in 
the  current,  nearer  the  negative  pole ;  and  the  same  pro- 
cess is  repeated,  by  this  means  it  necessarily  finds  its  way 
to  the  negative  pole,  where  it  is  pressed  against  the  wire, 
and,  since  it  does  not  easily  unite  with  the  metal,  it  will 
acquire  an  ethereal  atmospherule,  and  rise  in  gas.  The 
electric  fluid,  entering  the  wire  at  the  negative  end,  will 
there  also  decompose  the  particles  of  water,  and  for  the 
reasons  already  assigned^  the  atoms  of  oxygen  will  be  pro- 
pelled successively  from  the  negative  to  the  positive  side. 
Hence,  in  whatever  part  of  the  circuit  in  the  interval  of 
water  an  atom  of  oxygen  is  found,  it  will  advance  towards 
the  positive  wire;  and  hydrogen,  wherever  found,  will 
advance  towards  the  other  pole,  where  they  will  be  res- 
pectively liberated. 

Obs.  This  process  may  be  thus  illustrated  :  Let  a  ball 
of  cork  be  attached  to  another  of  wood,  suppose  beech,  as 
A  and  B,  Jig.  21;  now  if  this  compound  body  be  put  into 
a  gentle  current  of  water,  the  beech  ball  B  will  be  thrown 
into  a  position  facing  the  stream  in  respect  of  the  ad- 
hering cork  A,  which  is  on  the  side  towards  which  the 
current  runs.  Again,  suppose  that  the  liquid  attaches 
itself  strongly  to  B^  pressing  round  its  sides,  this  would 
tend  to  separate  the  balls,  and  if  not  too  firmly  joined, 
it  would  drive  them  apart,  and  if  a  portion  of  liquid,  at 
the  moment  of  separation,  pass  from  B  to  A,  or  from  A  to 
B,  evidently  they  would  be  repelled  in  opposite  directions, 
A  with  the  stream,  B  towards  its  source.  A  meeting 
with  another  ball  like  B,  or  B  with  one  iike  A,  they 
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would  adhere,  and  take  a  similar  arrangement,  and  tbe 
process  would  be  repeated. 

This  case  in  many  respects  is  very  different  to  that  of 
the  particle  of  water,  and  the  electric  current ;  but  the 
analogy  may  be  sufficient  to  assist  the  mind  in  conceiving 
rightly  of  the  actions  above  explained. 

Ph.  46.  If  the  wire  at  the  positive  end  be  a  metal 
easily  oxidized,  the  oxygen  will  combine  with  it,  and  no 
gas  will  be  evolved  at  that  pole. 

Exp,  The  action  by  which  the  atom  of  oxygen  is  car* 
ried  towards  the  positive  wire,  as  above  explained,  tends 
to  press  that  atom  close  to  the  metal,  and  hence  to  facili- 
tate tbe  combination,  and  therefore  the  wire  is  oxidized, 
and  the  gas  does  not  rise. 

Ph.  47.  If  three  or  more  wires  be  immersed  in  the 
water  in  a  line,  with  small  intervals  between  them,  and 
tbe  extreme  wires  be  connected  with  the  opposite  ends  of 
a  voltaic  battery,  the  ends  of  all  the  wires  which  point 
towards  the  positive  pole  liberate  hydrogen,  and  all  the 
.  other  ends  separate  oxygen. 

Mxp.  The  explanation  of  ph.  45  being  admitted,  this 
follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  for  the  electric  fluid 
wiU  enter  the  wires,  and  pass  along  them  in  preference  to 
the  water  in  which  they  are  placj^d,  because  the  metal  is  a 
much  better  conductor  than  the  water. 

P0.  48.  £ach  of  the  copper  plates  in  the  arrangement. 
Jig.  68,  (see  ph.  3),  evolves  hydrogen,  and  each  of  the  zinc 
plates  is  oxidized,  also  it  is  found  that  each  plate  of 
copper  gives  out  the  same  quantity  of  hydrogen  during 
the  same  interval  of  time,  when  the  combinations  are 
alike.-— -Daty. 

Exp.  The  oxygen  is  carried  to  the  zinc,  and  the  hy- 
drogen to  the  copper  in  each  cell,  for  the  reasons  already 
explained  \x^  ph.  45,  the  zinc  is  oxidized,  {ph.  46),  and 
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eRch  plate  giv^s  out  the  same  quantity  of  gas,  because,  as 
explained  in  ph.  3,  the  difference  of  the  electrical  state  is 
the  same  in  each  of  the  different  combinations. 

Ph.  49.  When  the  voltaic  apparatus  is  placed  in  a 
vessel  of  water,  and  covered  by  a  receiver,  the  oxygen  of 
the  enclosed  air  is  absorbed  by  its  actions. 

Exp.  The  oxygen  contained  in  the  cells  of  the  trough, 
or  moistened  cloth  of  the  pile,  as  well  as  that  which  is 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  water,  is  carried  to 
the  zinc  plates,  and  to  the  positive  wire,  according  to  the 
manner  shewn  in  ph.  45 ;  hence,  other  oxygen  from  the 
air  is  absorbed  by  the  liquid,  and  this  in  its  turn  is  carried 
to  the  zinc  plates,  and  the  process  evidently  must  con- 
tinue till  the  enclosed  air  is  deprived  of  its  oxygen. 

Ph.  50.  Things  being  as  in  the  last,  and  the  apparatus 
charged  with  water,  the  action  becomes  nearly  impercepti- 
ble, when  all  the  oxygen  is  absorbed  from  the  enclosed  air. 

Exp.  The  oxygen  gat  contained  in  the  water  at  the 
commencement,  and  that  afterwards  absorbed  from  the 
air,  is  carried  to  the  several  nnc  plates,  {ph.  45  and  48), 
and  uniting  with  them,  yields  a  portion  of  electric  fluid  to 
be  conveyed  in  the  circuit,  and  hence  greatly  contributes 
to  increase  the  effects,  not  only  by  the  quantity  of  elec* 
tricity  given  out  by  this  oxygen,  but  also  by  facilitating 
the  decomposition  of  the  water,  so  that  the  coat  of  oxide 
is  renewed;  hence,  when  the  oxygen  is  consumed,  the 
action  of  the  battery  becomes  very  feeble. 

Ph.  51.  The  arrangement.  Jig.  68,  (see  ph.  3),  or  other 
similar  ones,  if  charged  with  water,  b  much  le^s  efficient 
in  vacuo,  and  in  air  which  contains  no  oxygen,  than  where 
it  is  exposed  to  atmospheric  air. 

Exp.  This  accords  with  the  foregoing  explanations, 
and  with  ph.  3,  since  in  this  case  the  coat  of  oxide  is  not 
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formed^  separated^  and  reproduced  with  sufficient  rapidity 
to  supply  the  current  of  electric  fluid. 

Ph.  52.  If  the  apparatus  be  charged  with  distilled 
water,  the  effects  are  very  feeble,  especially  the  chemical 
effects. 

Exp.  This  arises  from  the  slow  accession  of  oxygen, 
and  the  consequently  slow  oxidation  of  the  plates,  and  the 
small  quantity  of  electric  fluid  liberated ;  hence,  although 
an  action  is  produced  to  exhibit  the  different  electric  in- 
tensities, the  power  is  so  feeble  that  it  cannot  generate  a 
dense  current  of  electric  fluid  to  effect  the  chemical  de- 
compositions. 

Ph.  53.  If  the  apparatus  be  charged  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  it  continues  active  even  when  in  a  vacuum,  or  when 
surrounded  by  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Ea:p,  The  nitric  acid  contains  a  large  portion  of  oxygen, 
of  which  some  part  is  loosely  combined ;  this  part  there- 
fore is  easily  detached,  the  metal  is  oxidized,  and  the 
process  advances  constantly,  and  this  renders  the  appa- 
ratus active.  ^ 

Ph.  54.  If  in  the  series.  Jig.  68,  for  one  of  the  zinc 
plates  a  plate  of  copper  be  substituted,  that  substituted 
copper  plate  will  be  oxidized,  and  its  surface  will  dissolf  e 
in  a.  way  similar  to  that  of  the  zinc. 

Exp.   Suppose  the   plate  z  to  be   coppier  instead  of 

3 

zinc,  and  the  rest  unaltered.  Now,  because  the  electric 
current   advances   from   z   to    c,    there   will  take  place 

2  2 

between    them   a   transfer    of   hydrogen    to   c,   and  of 

2 

oxygen   to  2,  according  to  the   foregoing  explanations, 

2 

{ph.  45  and  48),  hence  z  is  oxidized  by  the  close  appli- 

2 

cation  of  oxygen  to  its  surface,  and  c  is  not  oxidized, 
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becsuie  the  oxygen  is  carried  from  it,  and  the  hydrogen  is 
propelled  to  it,  and  evolved  at  its  surface,  {ph.  48),  there- 
fore €  is  not  dissolved,  but  conveys  the  current  of  elec- 
tricity to  2,  which  we  have  now  supposed  to  be  copper, 

3 

and  thence  the  current  passes  to  c ;  from  this  it  follows, 

3 

that  between  s  and  r,  now  both  copper   plates,   the 

3  3 

electric  current  still  subsints,  and  oxygen  is  tliercforc 
carried  from   c  towards  js,  since  it  always   meets   the 

3  3 

current,  {ph.  45),  and  hydrogen  moves  towards  r,  bc- 

3 

cause  it  goes  with  the  current,  {ph.  45),  hence  the  atoms 

of  oxygen  being  pressed  against  the  copper  2,  by  the 

3 

propelling  force  which  produces  its  motion,  it  is  oxidized, 
and  therefore  dissolves  in  the  menstruum;  the  theory  here 
again  perfectly  agrees  with  the  fact. 

Ph.  55.  Some  metallic  bodies,  as  silver,  which  in  a 
common  state  have  no  action  on  water,  attract  oxygen 
from  it  easily,  when  connected  with  the  positive  pole  of 
the  voltaic  battery. — Davy's  Chem.  Elem.  p.  160. 

Exp.  This  agrees  with  the  explanations  of  j)h.  45,  48, 
and  54 ;  for  in  this  case  the  oxygen  is  carried  that  M^ay  by 
the  action  of  the  current,  and  by  the  repulsion  it  is  pressed 
against  the  silver  with  which  it  consequently  unites. 

Ph.  56.  Some^  other  metals,  as  gold,  or  platina,  do  not 
by  this  means  become  oxidized. 

Exp.  The  atoms  of  gold  and  platina  are  such  as  pre- 
sent a  great  resistance  to  their  union  with  oxygen,  (see 
sect.  V  and  vi.),  and  hence  the  atoms  of  oxygen  propelled 
towards  them,  and  pressed  against  them,  (/>A.  55),  do  not 
unite  with  the  metal,  but  imbibe  atmospherules  of  ethereal 
matter  sufficient  to  render  them  gaseous,  and  rise,  as  ex- 
plained in  ph.  45,  in  the  form  of  gas. 

u 
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Pn.  57*  Some  metals,  as  zinc  and  iron^  which  in  com- 
mon circumstances  decompose  water  slowly^  cease  to 
attract  oxygen  from  that  fluid,  when  connected  with  the 
negative  pole  of  the  battery. — Davy's  Chem.  Elem.  p. 
160. 

Exp.  According  to  ph.  45,  the  oxygen  of  the  water  is 
carried  from  the  bodies  at  the  negative  extremity,  and  the 
atoms  of  oxygen  in  the  particles  of  water  near  those 
metals,  are  turned  from  them,  towards  the  positive  end, 
{ph.  45),  hence  in  every  way  the  oxidation  of  the  metals 
in  these  circumstances  is  prevented. 

Ph.  58.  If  any  conducting  substance,  capable  of  com- 
bining with  oxygen,  be  connected  with  the  positive  end 
of  the  voltaic  batterj',  it  will  attract  oxygen  with  more 
energy ;  but  if  it  be  connected  with  the  negative  end,  it 
will  have  its  affinity  for  oxygen  diminished. 

Exp.  This  can  now  present  no  difficulty ;  it,  as  well  as 
the  preceding  facts,  is  a  necessary  result  from  the  expla- 
nation of  ph.  45,  since  the  oxygen  is  carried  from  the 
negative  end  to  the  positive,  that  is,  always  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  current,  it  therefore  is  pressed  more 
to  any  wire  at  the  positive,  and  less  at  the  negative  end. 

Ph.  59.  The  decomposition  of  water  will  take  place, 
even  when  it  is  in  separate  vessels,  provided  that  the 
water  in  the  vessels  be  connected  by  a  moist  fibrous  sub- 
stance, as  wetted  thread,  or  asbestos. 

Exp.  What  was  said  in  explanation  of  ph.  45,  applies 
also  here,  for  the  oxygen  and  the  hydrogen  are  conveyed 
along  the  moistened  thread  by  the  action  of  the  electricity 
of  the  current,  which  passing  along  from  atom  to  atom, 
or  particle  of  water,  on  the  thread,  produces  the  repulsion 
between  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  as  shewn  ph.  45,  and 
others. 

Ph.  60.  Most  other  compounds,  besides  water,  have 
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their  ekments  separated  by  the  agency  of  the  voltaic  bat- 
tery with  greater  or  leaa  facility.  The  element  which  is 
the  beat  oondnctor  of  electricity  in  most  cases  is  deposited 
at  the  negativey  and  the  other  at  the  positive  pole. 

Esp,  The  electric  fluid,  leaving  the  point  of  the  posi- 
tive wire  in  a  condensed  form,  will  adhere  to  the  conti- 
guous particles  of  matter,  and  uniting  more  closely  with 
one  component  part,  than  with  the  other,  will  insinuate 
itself  between  them,  and  cause  their  separation,  as  was 
shewn  of  water  in  pk.  45,  and  in  the  observation,  the 
same  or  a  similar  effect  will  be  produced  by  the  electric 
fluid  entering  the  point  of  the  negative  wire.  Now,  as  in 
respect  of  the  decomposed  particle  of  water,  (ph.  45),  so 
here  in  respect  of  any  other  separated  elements  of  a  com- 
pound body,  the  element  which  most  readily  receives  and 
retains  the  electric  fluid,  will  tend  to  turn  itself  towards 
the  current  to  imbibe  the  fluid,  and  the  other  which  nK>st 
readily  transmits  it,  will  of  course  tend  to  turn  towards 
the  negative  end  with  the  stream,  (see  the  obs.  otph.  45); 
and  when  the  particle  is  sufficiently  at  liberty  to  move,  it 
will  take  that  position;  also,  as  soon  as  this  state  of 
things  is  attained,  the  elements  will  be  repelled  from  each 
other  towards  the  respective  ends  of  the  battery,  accord- 
ing to  these  positions,  that  is,  the  element,  which  most 
readily  receives,  and  with  most  difficulty  parts  with  the 
electric  fluid,  will  be  propelled  towards  the  positive  pole, 
and  that  which  most  easily  transmits  the  fluid  will  find 
in  its  course  the  negative  pole  as  shewn  ph.  45,  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen. 

Pb.  61.  If  to  an  infusion  of  red  cabbage,  two  or  three 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid  be  added,  and  the  infusion  then 
be  neutralized  by  cautiously  adding  a  few  drops  of  am^ 
monia  till  the  blue  colour  appears,  and  a  syphon,  inserted 
and  filled  with  this  blue  liquid,  be  placed  in  the  circuit 

u2 
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of  the  voltaic  battery,  by  means  of  platina  wires  proceed^ 
ing  from  each  end  of  the  liquid  in  the  syphon :  gas  will 
be  evolved,  and  in  a  short  time  the  liquor  in  the  positive 
leg  will  become  red,  and  that  in  the  other  will  be  of  a 
green  colour. 

Exp.  The  gas  is  produced  and  evolved  as  explained 
in  ph.  45,  also  the  acid  of  the  solution,  as  well  as  the 
pure  oxygen,  will,  for  reasons  stated  ph.  60,  be  repelled 
towards  the  positive  end,  and  the  alkali  to  the  negative 
end  of  the  sjrphon,  and  hence  the  effects  above  men- 
tioned will  be  understood,  since  the  acid  turns  the  solu- 
tion red,  and  the  alkali  turns  it  green. 
■  Ph.  62.  Things  being  as  in  the  last,  reverse  the  ends 
of  the  syphon  in  the  connection  ;  then  the  liquor  will 
shortly  resume  its  original  blue  colour  at  both  ends,  and 
after  some  time,  the  end  which  was  red  will  become  green, 
and  the  other  red. 

•  Exp.  This  will  be  understood  from  the  last,  for  the 
acid  and  alkali  are  now  carried  back,  and  after  the  neu- 
tralization is  thus  obtained,  the  effect  is  again  produced 
as  above,  according  to  the  order  in  the  present  arrange- 
ment. 

Ph.  63.  If  very  small  portions  of  acid  and  alkali  be 
contained  in  water,  they  are  separated  to  the  different 
poles  of  the  voltaic  battery  by  its  continued  action. 

Exp.  Wherever  a  particle  of  acid  is  found  in  the  water 
of  the  circuit,  it  will  be  propelled  to  the  positive  end  of 
the  apparatus,  according  to  the  foregoing  explanations, 
and  similarly,  wherever  a  particle  of  alkali  is  found  in  the 
circuit,  it  will  be  carried  to  the  negative  end. 

Ph.  64.  If  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  muriate  of 
tin,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  be  made  part  of  the  circuit  by 
introducing  the  wires  from  the  ends  of  the  battery  into 
it,  to  within  about  four  incites  of  each  other ;  the  nega- 
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live  wire  will  Boon  be  covered  with  Die  metal  of  the  So- 
lution, exhibiting  a  beautiful  appearance  of  the  revived 
metal. 

Exp.  The  metallic  salt  is  decomposed,  the  acid  is  con- 
veyed towards  the  positive,  and  the  oxide  to  the  nega- 
tive pole,  also  the  oxide  is  decomposed,  and  the  metal  is 
carried  to  the  negative  wire  {ph.  60),  while  the  oxygen  is 
vrged  the  opposite  way,  and  the  particle  of  metal  being 
pressed  against  the  wire  by  the  repulsive  action  of  the 
fluid  between  it  and  the  acid,  or  water,  or  oxygen,  (prop. 
14,  cor.  9,  sect,  ii),  it  adheres  as  a  coating  on  its  surface, 
and  to  its  outward  surfaces  new  accessions  will  be  made 
by  the  same  means.  Many  other  metals  are  revived  in 
the  same  way. 

Ph.  65.  If  a  portion  of  any  saline  compound,  such  as 
Glauber's  salt,  be  placed  with  water  in  two  cups  of 
glass,  agate,  or  gold,  and  the  liquid  of  the  cups  be  con- 
nected by  moistened  asbestos,  or  cotton,  &c.,  and  one 
cup  be  connected  by  a  wire  to  the  positive  end,  and  the 
other  to  the  negative  end  of  the  battery,  the  salt  will  be 
decomposed,  and  the  acid  and  alkali,  being  separated, 
will  traverse  the  moistened  substance,  which  connects 
the  cups,  so  that  in  a  few  hours  the  acid  will  be  found  in 
the  positive  cup,  and  the  alkali  in  the  other. 

Esp.  The  decomposition  takes  place  as  shewn  in  pA. 
45  and  60 ;  and  the  separated  elements  are  in  like  man- 
ner conveyed  to  the  opposite  extremities. 

Ph.  66.  If  the  compound  saline  solution  be  placed  in 
one  cup,  and  distilled  water  in  the  other,  then  if  the  first 
cup  be  made  positive,  the  acid  will  remain  in  it,  and  the 
separated  alkali  ^^\l\  pass  along  the  moistened  connecting 
substance  into  the  negative  cup,  containing  the  distilled 
water. 

Exp.  The  same  general  explanations  above  given  will 
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hold  faere^  the  acid  being  carried  towards  the  positive 
wire  must  remain  in  the  same  cup^  in  which  it  is  libe* 
rated^  and  the  alkali  is  repelled  towards  the  other ;  for 
idiile  it  adheres  to  any  particle  of  water^  that  particle 
and  the  adhering  alkali  will  be  so  situated^  that  the  water 
will  face  the  positive  side,  because  it  more  readily  imbibes 
the  transmitted  electric  fluid ;  hence  when  a  portion  of 
the  fluids  or  small  sparky  passes  from  the  particle  of 
water  to  that  of  the  alkali^  a  repulsion  ensues,  (prop,  14, 
cor,  9,  sect,  ii),  and  the  alkali  is  forced  towards  the  nega- 
tive pole,  hence  in  due  time  it  is  found  in  the  negative  cup. 

Ph.  67*  If  the  cup  containing  the  solution  be  connected 
with  the  negative  pole,  and  the  distilled  water  with  the 
positive  one,  the  alkali  will  remain  in  the  negative  cup, 
and  the  acid  will  pass  into  that  containing  the  distilled 
water. 

JSorp.  The  reason  of  this  fact  is  at  once  seen  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  two  last,  for  the  transfer  is  effected  after 
a  similar  manner,  the  acid  taking  in  the  order  of  the  ar- 
rangement its  position  towards  the  positive  pole,  while 
the  water,  or  other  substance  to  which  it  adheres,  faces 
the  negative  pole. 

Ph.  6B.  If  three  cups  be  connected  by  moistened  cotton, 
and  the  saline  8(dution  be  put  into  the  middle  cup,  and 
distilled  water  into  each  of  the  others ;  also  if  one  of 
these  outer  cnps  be  connected  with  the  positive,  and 
the  other  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery, 
after  a  certain  time,  the  acid  of  the  solution  will  be  found 
in  the  positive  extreme  cup,  and  the  alkali  in  the  negative 
one. 

Exp.  This  necessarily  follows  from  the  explanations  of 
the  two  preceding  cases. 

In  this  instance  the  acid  and  alkali  will  propel  each 
other  in  the  opposite  directions. 
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Pa.  69.  If  the  vessels  themselves  be  formed  of  solid  sa- 
line substances,  as  sulphate  of  lime,  or  sulphate  of  barytes, 
and  filled  with  distilled  water,  a  decomposition  and  trans- 
fer of  the  elements  of  the  salt  will  still  take  place,  but  a 
considerable  time  is  requisite  for  this  purpose, 

Exp.  The  action  of  the  electric  current  will  effect  the 
Reparation  of  the  saline  particles,  especially  where  the 
wires  touch  the  cup,  the  rest  will  be  as  before ;  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case,  particularly  the  solid  form  of  the 
salt,  win  evidently  render  the  process  more  slow  and 
tedious. 

Ph.  70.  Sir  H.  Davjfy  who  has  greatly  enriched  the 
science  of  chemistry  by  his  researches  and  discoveries, 
filled  two  conical  vessels  formed  of  gold,  with  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  potassa,  after  exposure  a  sufficient  time  to 
a  powerful  galvanic  arrangement,  pure  potassa  was  found 
in  the  negative  cone.  The  decomposition  was  quite  com* 
plete ;  for  the  liquid  in  the  negative  cup  contained  no  acid 
and  the  other  no  alkali. 

Sxp.  The  transfer  arises  from  the  cause  already  ex- 
plained, and  the  complete  separation  of  the  elements 
arises  from  tliis,  that  wherever  there  is  a  particle  of  the 
sulphate  left  in  either  of  the  cups,  it  will  receive  the  elec- 
tric fluid  from  the  current,  and  will  hence  be  transferred 
and  decomposed ;  and  wherever  there  is  a  particle  of  acid 
it  will  be  propelled  towards  the  positive,  and  every  par- 
ticle of  the  alkali  towards  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery, 
therefore^  sufficient  time  being  allowed,  the  decomposition 
urill  be  complete. 

Ph.  71*  The  preceding  experiment  was  repeated  on 
several  other  neutral  salts  with  this  invariable  result,  viz. 
that  the  acid  was  collected  in  the  positive  cone,  and  the 
alkali  in  the  negative  one. 
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Exp.  This  agrees  with  ph.  60,  and  several  of  those 
which  follow  it,  whence  the  reason  for  the  facts  here  no- 
ticed is  evident. 

Ph.  72*  Strong  solutions,  or  those  in  which  the  salt 
bore  a  considerable  proportion  to  the  water,  were  more 
rapidly  acted  upon  than  weak  ones. 

Exp.  In  the  case  of  the  stronger  solution  the  particles 
of  the  salt  must  be  more  closely  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  electric  current,  and  hence  the  effect  is  more  rapid. 

Ph.  73*  Metallic  salts  were  also  decomposed.  The 
acid  collecting  as  before  in  the  positive  cone,  and  the 
metal  sometimes  with  a  little  oxide  in  that  which  was 
connected  with  the  negative  pole. 

Exp.  The  decomposition  and  transfer  proceed  on  the 
same  principles  as  before  explained,  and  when  the  oxide 
is  not  decomposed,  it  takes  its  position,  while  adhering  to 
the  acid,  towards  the  negative  pole,  and  hence  as  well  as 
the  metal  must  be  propelled  towards  that  end  of  the  bat- 
tery :  and  indeed  it  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  most 
of  the  metal  arrives  at  the  negative  pole  in  the  state  of 
oxide  which  is  there  decomposed. 

Ph.  74.  In  one  experiment,  in  which  nitrate  of  silver 
was  placed  in  the  positive  cup,  and  pure  water  in  the 
negative  one,  the  whole  of  the  moistened  amianthus, 
which  connected  the  cups,  was  covered  with  revived 
silver. 

Exp.  The  silver,  probably  in  a  state  of  oxide,  in  its 
passage  towards  the  negative  pole,  by  adhering  to  the 
amianthus,  and  being  easily  decomposed,  has  its  oxygen 
separated,  and  is  prevented  from  advancing  to  the  nega- 
tive cup  by  its  close  adhesion  to  the  amianthus.  The 
other  part  is  as  in  several  of  the  preceding  phenomena. 

Ph.  75.  Bodies  much  more  complicated  in  their  com- 
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position,  are  also  decomposed  by  the  electrical  current ; 
thus  a  slip  of  glass  placed  in  the  negative  cone,  had  soda 
detached  from  it^  and  sustained  a  loss  of  \veight. 

Exp*  The  agency  of  a  dense  current  of  electric  fluid 
may  well  be  supposed  to  be  capable  of  producing  these 
effects  of  decomposition  by  acting  more  on  one  of  the 
elements  than  on  the  other  according  to  its  nature. 

Ph.  76.  When  water  is  long  submitted  to  the  action  of 
galvanic  agency^  a  portion  of  alkali  appears  at  the  nega- 
tive, and  acid  at  the  positive  wire;  but  this  is  less  in 
quantity  as  the  water  is  more  pure. 

Exp,  Water^  however  carefully  distilled,  contains  some 
portion  of  neutral  salts,  and  however  minute  the  portions 
of  them^  they  will  be  brought  into  the  electric  current  by 
their  tendency  to  imbibe  and  convey  that  fluid  while  in 
contact  with  water,  and  hence  they  will  be  propelled  to 
one  of  the  poles,  and  decomposed,  and  then  will  the  con- 
stituents be  transferred  as  before  to  the  respective  wires. 

Ph.  77*  Different  chemical  compounds  require  for  the 
disunion  of  their  elements,  various  powers  and  intensities 
of  the  voltaic  battery. 

Exp.  This  will  arise,  partly  from  the  proportionate  dif- 
ficulty of  destroying  the  combination,  partly  from  the 
quantity  of  other  matter,  particularly  water,  which  may 
be  present,  and  still  more  from  the  manner  and  facility 
with  which  the  particles  receive  and  transmit  the  electric 
fluid.  To  illustrate  the  last  position,  let  us  suppose  that 
water  is  more  easily  decomposed  than  sulphate  of  potash 
by  tiie  electric  action,  yet  being  mixed,  if  the  particle  of 
salt  adhering  to  one  of  water  so  receive  the  electric  fluid 
that  it  shall  be  turned  towards  the  current  or  positive 
pole,  while  the  particle  of  water  consequently  faces  the 
negative  wire,  the  repulsion  which  takes  place  between 
them,  when  the  fluid  passes  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
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will  propel  the  water  towards  the  negative,  and  the  salt 
towards  the  positive  pole,  where  it  will  be  decomposed  in 
preference  to  the  water.  But  at  the  negative  wire,  we 
should  in  this  case  expect  the  water  to  be  resolved  into 
its  elements. 

Ph.  78.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  both  a  salt,  and  the 
water  in  which  it  is  dissolved,  are  decomposed  at  the  same 
time,  and  their  elements  transmitted  as  in  the  preceding 
cases ;  and  the  decomposition  of  the  one  or  the  other  will 
prevail  according  to  their  relative  proportions  in  the  mix- 
ture. 

Eay).  The  reason  of  this  will  appear  from  ph.  72,  and 
the  illustration  just  given  above. 

Ph.  79*  The  several  chemical  decompositions,  produced 
by  galvanic  arrangements,  may  be  effected  by  common 
electricity,  when  the  current  is  directed  in  a  stream  saf* 
ficiently  fine,  and  dense.  This  was  first  successfully  ex* 
hibited  by  Dr.  fFbllaston. 

Exp.  The  current  of  electricity  is  here  under  circum- 
stances somewhat  similar  to  that  in  the  voltaic  battery, 
and  hence  ought  to  produce  like  effects. 

Ph.  80.  The  elements  of  bodies  may  also  be  transmitted 
by  means  of  the  electric  current  through  substances  for 
which  they  have  a  strong  attraction,  without  combining, 
as  they  would  under  common  circumstances. 

Esp.  The  substance  transferred  is  enveloped  in  an  ex- 
tensive atmospherule  of  electric  fluid,  as  are  also  the  other 
substances,  which  are  in  the  course  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent ;  hence  while  the  transfer  is  effected,  the  chemical 
union  is  prevented  by  the  interposed  electric  fluid,  which 
is  concerned  in  conveying  the  separated  elements  through 
the  menstruum,  and  the  action  itself  also  which  conveys 
the  elements,  tends  to  keep  them  asunder,  therefore  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  under  these  circumstances  there 
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sbouM  be  an  union  of  the  elements,  however  Btrong  their 
chemical  affinitiefi. 

Ph.  81.  Let  snlphate  of  potash  be  placed  in  the  nega- 
tire  cup  n,  fig,  70,  a  solution  of  ammonia  in  m,  the  middle 
cup,  and  distilled  water  in  p,  the  positive  cup,  also  let  the 
liqaida  in  the  cups  be  connected  by  moistened  cotton,  and 
the  circmt  completed  by  the  wires  from  p  and  n.  The  sul- 
phate will  be  decomposed  in  the  cup  ti,  and  the  sulphuric 
acid  will  pass  along  the  moistened  cotton,  into  the  solu- 
tion, contained  in  m,  and  thence  to  p,  without  uniting 
mth  the  ammonia  for  which  it  has  a  very  strong  attrac- 
ticNi. 

ESxp.  The  acid  will  pass  to  the  cup  /?,  as  shewn  in  ph, 
4&y  60,  and  80,  and  being  involved  in  an  atmospherule  of 
electric  fluid,  while  it  traverses  the  line  of  connexion,  and 
ifl  r^elled  from  particle  to  particle,  (ph.  80),  it  is  pre- 
vented from  uniting  with  the  ammonia  while  making  its 
way  through  the  solution,  the  action  between  the  acid  and 
ammonia  tending  to  favour  their  continuance  apart. 

Ph.  83.  If  an  acid  be  substituted  for  the  ammonia  in  m, 
Jig<»  70,  the  sulphate  of  potassa  placed  in  p,  and  the  dis- 
tilled water  in  the  negative  cup  n,  the  sulphate  will  still 
be  decomposed,  and  the  potassa  will  traverse  the  line  of 
connexion,  passing  through  the  acid  in  nij  without  enter- 
ing into  combination  with  it ;  notwithstanding  there  is  a 
very  strong  affinity  between  the  acid  and  potassa. 

Exp.  The  potassa  is  transferred  as  shewn  before,  and  is 
prevented  from  uniting  with  the  acid  for  the  reasons  as- 
signed in  ph.  80  and  81,  as  is  very  manifest.  So  far  from 
uniting,  the  acid  will  tend  towards  the  positive  pole, 
while  the  potassa  advances  the  other  way,  so  that  instead 
of  uniting  they  tend  to  separate. 

Ph.  83.  In  some  cases  the  atom  or  particle  which  would 
pass  through  the  middle  cup  m^  Jig.  70,  if  it  were  filled 
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with  water,  or  certain  other  liquids,  will  not  pass  when  it 
is  filled  with  some  particular  solutions ;  this  happens  ge- 
nerally when  the  solution  in  the  middle  cup  forms  an  inso- 
luble compound  with  that  which  is  to  be  transmitted; 
thus  sulphuric  acid  will  not  pass  through  a  solution  of 
barytes. 

Exp.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  atmospherule  of 
electric  fluid,  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  passing  atom  or 
particle,  combined  even  with  the  action  between  them, 
will  in  all  cases  be  sufficient  to  defend  it  from  the  strong 
affinity  of  the  substance  through  which  it  has  to  pass ; 
thus  the  powerful  affinity  between  sulphuric  acid  and 
barytes  arrests  the  motion  of  the  acid  in  the  middle  cup, 
and  forms  a  heavy  insoluble  compound,  which  is  not  con- 
veyed to  the  next  cup. 

Ph.  84.  Take  a  resinous  plate  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  containing  about  eighteen  square  inches  of  surface, 
draw  the  knob  of  a  small  Leyden  bottle,  charged  with 
negative  electricity,  over  one  part  of  its  surface,  and  the 
knob  of  a  similar  bottle  charged  with  positive  electricity, 
over  another  part  of  its  surface.  Place  the  plate  verti- 
cally, and  project  toward3  it  from  a  spring  powder  puff,  a 
mixture  of  red  lead  and  flower  of  sulphur.  The  mixed 
powder  will  be  separated  by  the  different  electricities  on 
the  surface  of  the  resinous  plate.  The  red  lead  will  adhere 
to  the  part  touched  by  the  negative  bottle,  and  the  flowers 
of  sulphur  to  the  part  touched  by  the  positive  bottle.  The 
figures  they  form  are  very  curious,  and  always  of  different 
characters,  they  may  be  diversified  in  a  very  pleasing 
manner  by  describing  letters  or  other  figures  with  the 
knobs  of  the  electrified  bottles,  or  by  communicating  elec- 
tricity to  the  resinous  surface  by  conductors  of  any  re- 
quired form.  Singer's  Elect,  p.  356.  This  fact  was  first 
shewn  by  Professor  Lkhtenberg, 
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Mxp.  One  of  the  lines  drawn  on  the  resinous  plate  is 
charged  with  positive  electricity,  and  the  other  is  ren- 
dered negative  by  the  action  of  the  knob  drawn  over  it,  as 
18  evident  from  section  vii ;  hence  there  is  a  tendency  of 
the  electric  fluid  to  pass  from  the  positive  to  the  negative 
line,  and  the'atmospherules  of  the  air  extend  in  direction 
from  the  positive  line  and  towards  the  negative  one«  Now 
when  the  mixed  powder  is  projected  on  the  resinous  sur- 
face, it  serves  to  promote  the  passage  of  the  electric  fluid 
in  the  way  in  which  it  tends  to  move;  viz.  from  the  posi- 
tive line,  and  towards  that  which  is  negative ;  and  be- 
cause the  sulphur  retains  the  electric  fluid  more  firmly 
than  the  red  lead,  and  the  lead  more  readily  transmits  it, 
the  sulphur  ought  to  be  carried  towards  the  positive  line, 
and  the  lead  towards  the  other,  {ph.  60  and  following), 
hy  the  repulsion  produced  between  the  particles,  ( prop. 
14,  cor.  9).    Hence  the  powders  are  separated,  and  ar- 
ranged variously,  according  to  the  position  in  which  the 
lines  are  drawn  on  the  plate. 

Ph.  85.  If  powdered  resin  be  substituted  for  the  sul- 
phur in  the  last  experiment,  it  will  advance  towards  the 
positive  line,  and  the  red  lead  still  towards  the  negative 
one;  and  several  other  mixed  powders  may  in  like 
manner  be  separated. 

Exp.  This  will  be  perfectly  understood  from  a  due  con- 
sideration of  the  preceding,  the  explanations  being  similar. 
Ph.  86.  If  the  wires  of  the  voltaic  apparatus  be  im- 
mersed into  a  strong  solution  of  sulpharic,  or  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  the  oxygen  will  be  separated  at  the  positive 
surface,  and  the  sulphur  or  phosphorous  at  the  negative 
surface. 

JEa;p.  This  is  a  particular  case  agreeing  in  its  general 
character  with  several  of  the  foregoing  ones,  and  it  pre- 
sents no  difiicultv. 
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Ph.  87*  When  a  solution  of  mariatic  add,  which  is  a 
compound  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  is  acted  on,  as  in  the 
former  cases,  the  chlorine  is  separated  at  the  positive,  and 
the  hydrogen  at  the  negative  wire. 

JExp.  This  agrees  abo  with  the  other  results,  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  dilorine  is  thirty-six  times 
m(»e  powerful  than  hydrogen,  and  hence  will  be  readily 
presented  towards  the  positive  pole. 

Ph.  88.  The  results,  mentioned  in  the  various  instances 
of  the  transfer  of  bodies  to  the  two  poles  of  the  battery, 
are  constant  and  invariable:  die  bodies  which  in  one 
instance  are  propelled  to  either  pole,  are  always  from  the 
same  combinations  carried  to  the  same  pole* 

JSorp.  If  the  electric  current,  passing  the  different  par- 
ticles of  matter  in  its  course,  have  the  effect  of  arranging 
those  particles,  whether  combined,  or  only  adhering  toge- 
ther, in  any  particular  position  in  respect  of  the  current, 
it  will  always  evidently  have  the  same  tendency  to  pro- 
duce the  same  order  in  the  disposition  of  the  same  com- 
bined or  adhering  particles  or  atoms;  and  hence,  when 
the  electric  fluid  passes  from  the  one  to  the  other,  repel- 
ling them  different  ways,  the  motions  of  any  piuticles  will 
be  always  in  one  constant  direction,  whether  to  the  posi- 
tive or  the  negative  pole. 

Ph.  89.  The  transfer  of  elements  is  effected  even  in 
opposition  to  gravity;  for  if  the  moistened  cotton,  or 
amianthus,  connecting  the  two  cups,  be  made  to  ascend 
considerably  from  the  one  liquid  to  the  top  of  the  cup  and 
down  into  the  other,  the  effect  is  still  produced. 

JExp.  The  effect  of  the  repulsion,  between  the  two 
.particles,  by  the  adtion  of  the  electric  fluid,  must  evi- 
dently be  far  superior  to  the  action  of  gravity  on  the  same 
particles ;  and  hence  the  effect  is  still  produced. 

Ph.  90.  Mr.  Porrett  contrived  to  divide  a  glass  vessel, 
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vertically,  by  a  piece  of  moisteDed  bladder,  so  as  to  form 
in  it  two  cells,  either  of  which  would  bold  water  without 
anfferiiig  it  to  ran  into  the  other.  Having  filled  one  of 
these  cells  with  water,  and  put  also  a  few  drops  into  the 
other,  he  made  the  connexion  by  joining  the  filled  cell  to 
the  positiTe  pole,  and  the  other  to  the  negative  one. 

The  decomposition  of  the  water"  took  place  as  usual, 
and  besides  that,  the  water  found  its  way  through  the 
bladder,  while  under  the  galvanic  influence,  so  that  in 
about  half  an  hour  the  water  was  at  a  level  in  the  two 
eeOs,  and  the  process  continued,  so  that  at  the  close  of 
the  experiment  the  water  had  risen  in  the  negative  cell 
^  of  an  inch  above  the  other.  It  is  plain  that  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  process,  the  water  is  made  not  only  to  pene- 
trate the  bladder,  but  also  to  effect  its  passage  through  it, 
in  opposition  to  the  force  of  gravity. 

Exp^  The  repulsion  between  an  atom  of  oxygen  and  a 
particle  of  water,  occasioned  by  the  electric  fluid,  must  be 
▼ery  much  greater  than  that  which  is  produced  between 
the  atom  of  hydrogen  and  water,  because  the  atom  of 
oxygen  is  mnch  more  energetic  than  the  atom  of  hy- 
drogen, probably  its  force  at  the  surface  of  the  spherule  is 
sixty-four  times  greater,  (see  ph.  45),  and  when  the  elec- 
tric fluid  passes  between  water  and  hydrogen,  it  leaves  the 
weakest  side  of  the  particle  of  water,  which  {ph.  45)  is 
ntoated  towards  the  negative  wire,  and  consequently  the 
action  between  the  particle  of  water,  and  atom  of  hy- 
drogen, ia  comparatively  small,  and  the  water  is  urged  but 
a  little  way  towards  the  positive  pole,  but  the  current, 
passing  firom  the  oxygen  to  the  water,  meets  the  most 
powerful  side  of  that  particle,  therefore  the  electric  fluid 
will  pass  in  a  larger  spark,  and  with  greater  force ;  hence, 
while  the  oxygen  is  propelled  towards  the  positive  pole, 
the  particles  of  water  will  be  forced  very  powerfuly  to- 
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wards  the  negative  one,  and  the  force  of  its  action  at  the 
bladder,  with  that  of  the  electric  fluid,  will  open  its  way 
through  that  thin  membxane,  and  that  even  in  opposition 
to  gravity  within  certain  limits. — See  Thompson's  Annals, 
vol.  iii.  p.  32. 

Obs,  This  phenomenon  elucidates  the  preceding  expla- 
nations, and  exhibits  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
founded.  When  water  is  decomposed,  the  water  itself,  as 
well  as  the  separated  hydrogen,  is  carried  towards  the 
negative  pole ;  but  without  some  such  contrivance  as  that 
which  was  devised  by  Mr.  Porretty  it  soon  finds  its  level. 

Ph.  91.  If  a  few  globules  of  mercury  be  placed  in  a 
vessel  containing  water  impregnated  with  a  small  quantity 
of  saline  matter,  and  the  wires  from  a  battery  of  about 
ICOO  double  plates  be  iutroduced  into  the  vessel,  oppo- 
site to  each  other,  so  as  to  reach  the  bottom ;  then,  if 
the  battery  be  but  moderately  charged,  the  mercury  will 
be  violently  agitated,  each  globule  will  become  elongated 
towards  the  positive  pole,  but  the  opposite  side  will  retain 
its  position,  and  its  curvilinear  outline ;  under  these  cir- 
cumstances oxide  is  given  off  at  the  positive  spherical 
surface  of  the  mercury,  but  no  hydrogen  at  the  elongated 
negative  surface. 

JExp.  'the  atoms  of  oxygen,  which  are  propelled  to- 
wards the  positive  pole,  are,  as  in  former  cases,  pressed 
against  the  mercury  on  its  positive  side,  viz.  that  which 
faces  the  negative  wire,  and  which  preserves  its  rotundity, 
and  this  action  of  the  oxygen  tends  to  prevent  the  motion 
of  the  mercury  towards  the  negative  wire ;  also,  when  the 
atom  of  oxide  is  formed,  it  is  propelled  towards  the  nega- 
tive wire  by  the  electric  current  as  before  shewn,  and  the 
mercury  is  consequently  acted  on  in  the  opposite  direction ; 
hence  this  action  also  tends  to  preserve  the  figure  of  the 
positive  side  of  the  globule.     Hydrogen  not  being  liber- 
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ated  mt  the  negative  end  of  the  mercury^  shews  that  it  is 
oarried  through  the  water,  in  preference  to  its  being  dis- 
charged at  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  also  the  particles 
of  water,  and  those  of  the  saline  matter,  with  the  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  receiving  the  electric  fluid  around  the  globule 
hiterally,  where  also  probably  some  particles  of  oxide  are 
formed,  repulsions  between  them  and  the  mercury  of  the 
globule  will  occur  at  its  sides  near  its  negative  end,  and  it 
18  evident  that  all  these  actions  will  tend  to  protrude  the 
negative  end  of  the  globule  towards  the  positive  wire. 

Ph.  92.  Things  being  as  in  the  last  phenomenon,  so 
long  as  no  hydrogen  is  liberated  from  the  negative  end  of 
the  mercury,  it  is  in  continued  agitation,  and  is  rapidly 
extended. 

JExp.  The  innumerable  and  continually  repeated  im- 
pulses laterally  made  around  the  globule,  towards  the 
elongated  part,  as  noticed  above,  {ph.  91),  will  pro- 
dace  the  a^tation,  and  the  extension  of  the  negative 
end  of  the  globule. 

Ph.  93.  Things  being  as  in  the  two  last,  if  more  saline 
matter  be  added  to  the  water,  or  if  the  charge  of  the  bat- 
tery be  increased,  hydrogen  will  be  given  off  from  the 
negative  ends  of  the  globules,  and  they  will  then  become 
stationary. 

Exp,  In  the  one  case,  the  presence  of  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  saline  particles,  and  in  the  other  the  greater 
energy  of  the  battery  may  tend  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  hydrogen  by  the  sides  of  the  globule,  and  to  direct  it 
more  immediately  on  the  metal,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances it  must  be  liberated  there,  as  it  usually  is  at  the 
end  of  a  wire,  and  when  this  happens  there  must  be  a 
repulsion  between  the  hydrogen  and  the  mercury  at  the 
moment  of  its  evolution  at  the  negative  end,  and  this  is 
sufficient  to  prevent  its  elongation,  and  to  preserve  its 
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figure,  and  this,  with  the  action  of  the  oxygen  at  the  other 
side,  keeps  it  stationary.  For  the  facts  of  the  three  last 
phenomena  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  H.  Davy.  See  his 
Elements,  p.  172. 

Ph.  94.  When  the  wires  proceeding  from  the  opposite 
ends  of  a  voltaic  arrangement,  are  armed  with  charcoal 
points,  and  these  are  brought  nearly  together,  so  as  to 
shew  the  electric  light,  and  the  luminous  arch,  (pA.36),  a 
vivid  spot  of  white  light  is  always  seen  on  the  negative 
point,  and  diverging  rays  from  the  positive  point. 

Exp.  This  agrees  with  the  appearances  of  the  light  in 
common  electricity,  when  entering  and  leaving  a  point, 
(see  ph.  205,  sect,  vii),  and  the  reason  of  the  effect  is 
similar  in  the  two  cases,  so  that  the  explanation  there 
given  will  apply  in  this  instance. 

Ph.  95.  When  the  wires  are  placed  in  a  vessel  of 
water,  so  that  it  is  decomposed,  the  nearer  the  wires  are 
together,  the  more  gas  will  be  evolved,  provided  the  wires 
are  not  brought  into  contact. 

Exp.  When  the  wires  are  nearer  together,  the  current 
has  to  traverse  a  shorter  space  of  the  imperfect  conductor, 
hence  it  will  act  with" greater  energj' :  also  the  elements 
have  to  be  propelled  through  a  shorter  line,  and  hence  the 
ejBTect  will  be  more  rapid. 

Ph.  96.  In  most  cases  when  the  water  is  saturated  with 
some  salt,  more  gas  is  evolved  than  when  it  contains  a 
less  quantity. 

Exp.  The  salt  renders  the  solution  a  better  conductor, 
if  while  it  is  decomposed  it  yields  no  obstacle  to  the  ac- 
cession of  the  electric  fluid  to  the  particles  of  water,  it 
will  not  prevent  its  decomposition  at  the  wires,  and  many 
particles  of  water  will  be  decomposed  at  the  passing  of 
the  fluid  between  the  particles  of  salt  and  those  of  the 
water. 
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Ph.  9J.  When  the  wires  are  inserted  into  a  vessel  of 
water^  the  apparatus  being  in  uniform  action^  the  evolu- 
tion of  gas  at  the  wires,  does  not  instantly  take  place 
to  its  regular  amount,  but  requires  'a  short  time,  more 
or  less  according  to  the  distance  of  the  wires,  and  other 
circumstances,  to  attain  its  full  effect. 

Exp.  This  naturally  arises  from  the  distance,  through 
"which  some  portion  of  the  gases  has  to  be  propelled,  and 
is  exactly  what  ought  to  happen  according  to  the  explan- 
ations we  have  already  given  of  the  transfer  of  elements. 

Ph.  98.  Nitric  acid  acts  strongly  on  copper,  so  that  if 
the  end  of  a  copper  wire  be  put  into  dilute  nitric  acid,  it 
mil  be  dissolved  rapidly,  but  if  the  other  end  be  con- 
nected with  the  negative  end  of  the  battery,  and  the  liquid 
with  the  positive  end,  the  wire  is  scarcely  acted  on  at  all. 

Exp.  Agreeably  to  the  several  explanations  already  given, 
the  acid  is  propelled  from  the  negative  wire  towards  the 
opposite  wire,  and  hence  the  combination  is  prevented. 

Ph.  99.  Connect  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  with 
the  positive  end  of  the  battery.  Immerse  a  slip  of  silver 
into  the  solution  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  not  acted  on 
by  the  liquid,  but  if  now  it  be  connected  with  the  nega- 
tive end  of  the  battery  it  will  soon  be  coated  with  copper. 

Exp,  The  sulphate  of  copper  is  decomposed,  and  the 
atoms  of  copper  are  carried  from  the  silver  in  the  first 
case,  but  are  propelled  closely  against  the  silver  when  con- 
nected with  the  negative  end,  as  in  the  former  cases,  and 
lience  the  silver  now  receives  a  coating  of  copper  in  virtue 
of  this  action. 

Ph.  100.  Take  four  tubes  bent  as  in^.  72,  each  about 
one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  5  or  6  inches  long ; 
fill  them  with  a  blue  infusion  of  red  cabbage  leaves,  which 
has  been  rendered  slightly  acid  and  neutralized,  connect 
them  with  each  other  by  three  arcs  of  moistened  cotton, 
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and  their  extreme  branches  with  the  opponte  ends  of  the 
voltaic  battery  by  platiua  wire.  When  the  action  of  the 
battery  has  been  continued  a  due  time^  all  the  liquid  in  the 
two  syphons  nearest  to  the  positive  pole  will  be  changed 
from  bine  to  red,  and  all  that  which  is  in  the  two  others 
to  a  green  colour. 

Exp,  The  acid  of  the  blue  liquor  is  propelled  through 
the  liquid  and  wet  cotton  towards  the  positive  end  of  the 
battery,  and  the  alkali  towards  the  negative  end  as  before 
explained ;  therefore  the  half  of  the  liquid  towards  the 
positive  side  becomes  red  by  the  presence  of  acid,  and  the 
other  half  green  by  means  of  the  alkali. 

Ph.  101.  Repeat  the  former  experiment  aAresh  with  the 
simple  variation  of  substituting  three  platina  arcs  to  con- 
nect the  syphons  instead  of  those  of  the  moistened  cotton, 
and  it  will  be  found  in  a  certain  time  that  the  liquid,  in 
the  leg  of  each  syphon  which  is  towards  the  positive  pole, 
is  red,  and  that  the  other  four  legs  which  face  the  nega- 
tive pole  will  be  green. 

Exp^  In  this  case  the  alkali  in  like  manner,  and  for  the 
same  reasons  as  before,  is  carried  towards  the  negative 
pole  in  each  syphon,  but  when  in  any  syphon  it  reaches 
the  platina  wire  the  metallic  arc  more  readily  receives 
and  conveys  the  electric  fluid  than  the  particle  of  alkali ; 
hence  the  fluid  leaves  the  alkali  at  the  extremity  of  the 
platina  wire.  In  like  manner  the  acid  arriving  at  the 
wire  is  not  propelled  with  force  sufficient  to  carry  it  along 
the  metal  on  account  of  its  superior  conducting  power, 
and  the  great  quantity  of  fluid  it  communicates  at  once  to 
the  particle  of  acid,  hence  the  one  half  of  the  liquid  of 
each  syphon  will  be  red,  and  the  other  half  green  in  the 
order  mentioned. 

Ph.  102.  Take  a  tube  about  two  feet  long  and  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  place  in  it  by  means  of  pieces  of 
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cork,  ft  series  of  wires,  each  about  an  inch  and  a  half  or 
two  inches  long,  leaving  a  distance  of  about  an  inch  be- 
tween the  several  wires.  Let  the  tube  be  filled  with  a 
solution  of  lead,  and  well  corked,  a  wire  passing  through 
each  of  the  two  extreme  corks  to  connect  it  with  the  ends 
of  the  voltaic  battery ;  in  a  short  time  the  negative  end 
of  all  the  wires  will  be  covered  with  a  vegetation  of  me- 
tallic lead. 

JExp,  The  lead  separated  from  the  oxide,  or  the  oxide 
itself,  is  carried  as  usual  towards  the  negative  pole,  and, 
when  it  arrives  at  one  of  the  wires,  it  is  propelled  close 
to  that  wire,  which  freely  receiving  the  electric  fluid  and 
transmitting  it,  leaves  the  lead  adhering  to  the  wire.  The 
new  accessions  of  lead  in  like  manner  are  deposited  on, 
and  adhere  to  that  which  already  has  been  fixed,  and 
hence  a  sort  of  vegetation  proceeds,  in  the  mean  time  the 
electric  current  flowing  along  the  wire,  decomposes  the 
oxide  of  lead  in  passing  the  liquid  at  the  end  of  the  other 
wires,  and  thus  all  the  negative  poles  of  the  wires  will 
exhibit  the  vegetation  of  lead. 

Ph.  103.  By  the  agency  of  galvanism  the  fixed  alkalies, 
and  alkaline  earths  have  been  decomposed :  Sir  H.  Davy 
first  discovered  the  compound  nature  of  these  bodies,  and 
Viewed  that  they  consist  of  a  metallic  base  and  oxygen. 
Ijet  a  plate  of  silver  or  platina  be  connected  with  the  ne- 
gative side  of  the  voltaic  battery,  on  which  place  a  thin 
piece  of  pure  potassa  or  soda  :  a  platina  or  silver  wire, 
proceeding  from  the  positive  end,  is  then  to  be  brought 
into  contact  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  akali,  it  fuses  at 
the  point  of  contact,  and  metallic  globules  of  potassium, 
or  sodium  shortly  appear  at  the  negative  surface. 

Exp.  These  effects  are  produced  on  the  same  principles 
as  the  decompositions  already  explained,  the  electric  fluid 
adheres  powerfully  to  the  oxygen,  and  hence  separates 
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the  metallic  base^  which  as  usual  is  propelled  towards  the 
negative  pole,  while  the  oxygen  takes  the  contrary 
direction. 

Ph.  104.  When  diiBTerent  fluids  are  employed  to  excite 
the  voltaic  apparatus,  that  which  produces  a  more  power- 
ful action  is  generally  more  transient  in  its  duration. 

Exp.  In  the  case  of  a  more  powerful  action,  the  fluid 
is  more  speedily  saturated  by  the  oxidation  of  the  metal, 
after  this  saturation  is  nearly  attained,  the  action  is  feeble, 
and  the  coat  of  oxide  on  the  zinc  soon  becomes  sufiici- 
ently  thick  to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent, and  consequently  the  action  ceases. 

Ph.  105.  Water  with  the  addition  of  about  the  five  hun- 
dredth part  of  muriatic  acid  produces  a  gentle  action, 
which  continues  for  a  considerable  time  :  but  when  the 
acid  is  increased  to  about  a  twentieth  part,  the  action  be- 
comes powerful,  but  comparatively  it  is  of  short  duration. 

Exp,  In  the  first  case  the  oxidation  of  the  zinc  is  very 
slow,  and  hence  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  electric 
fluid  is  evolved  at  each  place,  also  it  is  long  before  the 
coat  of  oxide  is  too  thick  for  admitting  the  electric  cur- 
rent ;  but  in  the  second  case  the  action  more  rapidly  dis- 
solves the  zinc,  and  more  electricity  is  evolved,  so  that 
the  galvanic  action  is  much  stronger,  but  as  the  liquid  ap- 
proaches towards  saturation,  the  action,  becomes  more 
feeble,  and  the  greater  quantity  of  oxide  adhering  to  the 
zinc  soon  intercepts  the  current. 

Ph.  106.  If  the  several  pairs  of  plates,  composing  a 
battery,  as  represented  in  fig.  68,  be  connected  on  the 
outside  of  the  parts  in  contact  with  the  acid,  by  a  metallic 
rod  or  wire  touching  the  several  metallic  arcs,  the  effects 
of  the  apparatus  will  be  nearly  annihilated :  but  if  a  con- 
tinued metallic  communication  be  made  by  placing  a  piece 
of  metal  between  the  zinc  and  copper  in  every  cell  within 
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Ifae  menBtruum,  the  effects  will  be  diminished  only  in  a 
small  degree. 

Exp.  In  the  first  case^  the  difference  of  the  electrical 
intensity  between  every  two  plates  is  equalized  by  the 
metallic  connexion  without.  There  being  nothing  to  pre- 
sent the  electric  fluid  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
zinc^  and  carried  to  the  copper,  from  returning  by  the 
connecting  wire  to  supply  the  zinc  again :  in  fact,  the 
apparatus  becomes  a  collection  of  independent  galvanic 
circles,  the  efiect  of  each  terminating  in  itself.  But,  in 
the  second  case,  the  developement  of  the  electric  fluid  at 
the  zinc  surface,  and  its  motion  towards  the  copper,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  apparatus  as  already  explained, 
will  prevent  the  return  of  the  fluid  by  the  connecting 
metal,  and  as  there  is  no  conducting  metallic  connexion 
without  the  sphere  of  immediate  action,  the  effects  are 
but  little  diminished. 

Ph.  107.  Sir  H,  Davy  arranged  in  the  usual  order 
forty  metallic  arcs,  of  which  one  leg  in  each  was  zinc, 
and  the  other  silver,  in  a  series  of  glasses  filled  with  a 
solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  rendered  slightly  acid  by 
muriatic  acid :  whilst  the  extreme  parts  remained  uncon- 
nected by  a  metallic  arc,  no  gas  was  disengaged  from  the 
silver,  and  the  zinc  was  scarcely  acted  upon :  but  when 
the  connexion  was  made,  all  the  zinc  wires  were  dissolved 
more  rapidly,  and  hydrogen  was  disengaged  from  c?ery 
silver  wire. 

Exp.  While  the  ends  remain  unconnected,  as  soon  as 
the  electric  difference  is  attained  between  every  pair  in 
the  series,  the  action  is  nearly  suspended ;  only  so  much 
continuing  as  is  requisite  to  supply  the  waste  of  the  small 
portion  of  fluid  arising  from  the  tendency  to  equilibrium, 
this  state  of  things  being  attained,  it  is  clearly  manifest 
that  the  electric  fluid  cannot  advance,  or  move  from  the 
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zinc  in  any  glass  to  the  silver^  because  the  entire  difier- 
ence  of  intensity,  which  the  inetals  are  capable  of  sus- 
taining, is  already  produced ;  but  when  the  extremes  are 
connected  by  a  wire,  the  electric  fluid  flows  along  it  from 
the  zinc  end  to  that  of  the  silver,  because  the  zinc  end  is 
in  a  positive,  and  the  silver  end  in  a  negative  electrical 
state ;  hence,  the  fluid  flows  along  the  silver  leg  of  the 
first  arc  to  that  of  the  zinc,  in  consequence  of  this  water 
is  decomposed  as  usual,  the  oxygen  is  carried  to  the  zinc 
forming  the  oxide,  and  the  hydrogen  to  the  silver,  where 
it  escapes  in  the  form  of  gas ;  hence  the  reason  of  these 
e£kcts  is  plain  and  evident. 

Ph,  108.  When  a  voltaic  pile,  constructed  according  to 
the  directions  in  ph,  4,  is  placed  under  a  receiver,  as  in 
ph.  49^  and  its  extremities  are  connected  for  some  days 
by  a  wire,  remarkable  alterations  will  be  produced  on  its 
own  elements.  If  the  pile  be  raised  according  to  the 
order  in  fig.  60,  vis.  copper,  zinc,  wet  cloth;  copper, 
zinc,  &c.;  it  happens  invariably,  that  particles  detached 
from  the  several  inferior  zinc  plates  are  carried  through 
the  wet  cloth,  and  adhere  to  the  copper  plates  next  above 
them ;  also  particles  of  each  copper  plate  are  detached 
and  carried  to  the  zinc  plate  next  above  it  in  order. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  metallic  zinc,  the  oxide  of  zinc  is 
attached  to  the  copper  plate  ;  and  in  some  instances  the 
sine  so  unites  with  the  copper  as  to  form  brass. 

Exp.  When  the  extremities  of  the  pile  are  connected 
by  the  wire,  there  is  a  circulation  of  the  electric  fluid 
throughout  the  apparatus  as  before  shewn,  from  the  lower 
to  the  upper  end,  and  down  the  wire  :  the  upper  surfaces 
of  the  zinc  plates  are  oxidized  by  the  oxygen,  which  is 
absorbed,  till  that  is  expended,  and  partly  by  that  which 
is  abstracted  from  the  water;  the  continued  action  suc- 
cessively detaches  portions  of  the  oxide  from  this  surface,  ' 
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in  place  of  which  a  new  portion  is  formed,  keeping  up  the 
process  which  maintains  the  difference  in  the  electrical 
intensity  of  the  plates :  now  the  detached  oxide  is  pro- 
pelled from  the  zinc  towards  the  copper,  while  the  acid  of 
the  wet  cloth  is  propelled  towards  the  zinc,  hence  this 
oxide  is  carried  through  the  wet  cloth  to  the  next  higher 
copper  surface  to  which  it  becomes  attached,  when  the 
action  is  but  moderate;  if  the  action  be  stronger,  the 
oxide  is  decomposed  at  the  copper  surface,  in  which  case 
the  metallic  zinc  is  propelled  against  the  copper,  and  the 
oxygen  towards  the  zinc,  so  that  it  returns  back  again 
through  the  wet  cloth  to  the  zinc,  and  contributes  to 
renew  and  continue  the  action :  when  the  power  of  the 
machine  is  still  stronger,  the  metallic  zinc  is  so  forcibly 
pressed  against  the  copper  as  to  produce  a  combination 
with  it,  and  form  brass,  the  compound  of  these  metals. 
Again,  the  oxygen  which  has  access  between  the  copper 
and  zinc  plates,  whose  surfaces  are  contiguous,  is,  as 
shewn  before,  propelled  towards  the  copper,  since  here 
the  current  proceeds  from  it  to  the  zinc,  hence  an  oxide 
of  copper  forms  on  the  upper  side  of  the  copper  plate,  and 
this  oxide  is  bv  the  nature  of  the  action  detached,  and 
earned  to  the  zinc,  where  being  decomposed,  as  in  other 
cases,  the  oxygen  is  propelled  back  once  more  to  the 
copper,  and  forms  a  new  portion  of  oxide.  This  process 
evidently  must  advance  with  decreasing  energy,  and  the 
whole  agrees  with  the  explanations  already  given  of  the 
operation  of  the  voltaic  pile,  and  tends  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  conclusions. 

Ph.  109.  If  the  order  of  the  series  in  the  pile  be  re- 
versed, so  that  the  plates  marked  2,  in  fig.  69,  may  be 
copper,  and  those  marked  c,  zinc,  the  phenomena  will  be 
the  same,  but  exhibited  in  a  reverse  wder,  the  atoms  of 
zinc  descending  through  the  wet  cloth  to  the  copper, 
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and  the  copper  going,  as  above  explained,  to  the  lower 
zinc. 

Exp,  The  explanation  is  the  same  as  in  the  last,  since 
relatively  the  phenomena  are  the  same. 

Ph.  110.  When  the  extremities  of  the  pile  are  not  con- 
nected by  a  good  conductor,  these  transmissions  of  the 
metals  do  not  occur. 

.  Exp.  Because  in  this  case  the  circulation,  and  conse- 
quently the  current  of  the  electric  fluid,  by  which  the 
transfer  is  effected,  has  no  place. 

Ph.  111.  After  the  oxide  of  zinc,  or  the  revived  zinc 
has  attached  itself  to  the  copper,  so  as  to  cover  its  sur- 
face, the  action  ceases  altogether. 

Exp.  The  tendency  of  the  whole  action  is  to  attsdn  a 
state  of  equilibrium,  and  balance  of  the  forces  exerted  in 
every  case  of  the  exposure  of  bodies  to  each  other :  so 
here  when  the  copper  becomes  covered  with  zinc,  and 
oxide  of  zinc,  surfaces  of  the  same  kind  are  exposed,  and 
the  actions  are  suspended,  for  where  no  chemical  action 
is  produced,  no  electrical  current  can  be  maintained,  as 
is  evident  from  what  has  been  advanced  on  this  subject. 
Ph.  112.  These  re-actions  of  the  pile  on  its  own  ele- 
ments are  much  more  sensible  when  the  plates  are  of 
small  dimensions  than  when  they  are  large. 

Exp.  In  small  plates  the  electrical  intensity  is  equally 
strong  as  in  large  ones,  and  hence  the  chemical  decompo- 
sition takes  place  equally,  as  far  as  that  alone  is  con- 
cerned :  but  the  interior  part  of  the  large  plates  is  much 
more  defended  from  the  air,  also  the  electric  fluid  tends 
to  pass  at  the  exterior  surfaces,  {ph.  28,  sect,  vii) ;  hence 
the  small  plates  are  more  liable  than  large  ones  to  receive 
the  actions  above  noticed. 

Obs.  This  and  the  four  preceding  phenomena  are  taken 
from  Biot's  Traite  de  Phy.  vol.  ii.  p.  528,  and  following. 
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Actiotis  of  Single  Galvanic  Circles. 

Ph.  113.  Single  galvanic  circles  produce  remarkable 
effects^  a  few  of  which  shall  be  noticed.  ^^  If  a  piece  of 
zinc,  and  a  piece  of  silver  have  each  one  extremity  im- 
mersed in  the  same  vessel,  containing  sulphuric  or  mu- 
riatic acid^  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  the  zinc 
is  dissolved,  and  yields  hydrogen  gas  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  water :  the  silver  not  being  acted  upon  has  no 
power  of  decomposing  water,  but  whenever  the  zinc  and 
silver  are  made  to  touch  at  their  upper  ends,  or  any 
metallic  communication  is  made  between  them,  hydrogen 
gas  is  also  formed  (evolved)  at  the  surface  of  the  silver.^' 
— ^Dr.  fFollaston. 

Exp.  The  first  part  is  a  case  of  chemical  affinity,  the 
solution  is  not  capable  of  acting  on  the  silver  in  common 
circumstances,  hence  no  gas  is  evolved  from  it :  but  the 
zinc  attracts  oxygen  from  the  water,  and  its  other  element 
hydrogen  is  given  out.  Now  as  the  oxide  forms,  it  ab- 
sorbs a  portion  of  electric  fluid  from  the  zinc,  so  that  its 
interior  parts,  and  that  portion  of  it  which  is  out  of  the 
liquid,  yielding  to  the  coat  of  oxide  a  small  quantity  of 
the  electric  fluid,  is  in  a  negative  state  in  respect  of  the 
liquid ;  and  the  coat  of  oxide,  on  account  of  its  worse 
conducting  property,  prevents  the  return  from  the  liquid 
to  a  certain  degree  of  intensity,  as  before  shewn  in  several 
places,  so  that  the  equilibrium  cannot  be  restored  that 
way :  but  when  the  silver  and  zinc  are  brought  into  con- 
tact at  their  upper  extremities,  or  are  there  connected  by 
metal,  the  electric  fluid  passes  along  the  silver  to  the 
interior  of  the  zinc  to  restore  the  electric  equilibrium. 
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completing  a  galvanic  circuit;  this  increases  the  oxidation 
of  the  zinc,  which  before  was  going  on ;  for  the  passing 
electric  fluid  propels  the  oxygen  towards  the  zinc,  and  the 
hydrogen  towards  the  silver.  Hence,  by  the  continued 
oxidation  of  the  surface  of  the  zinc,  and  the  solution  of 
the  oxide,  there  are  new  calls  for  the  electric  fluid  to  pass 
to  the  interior  of  the  zinc,  in  order  to  supply  the  newly 
formed  oxide  at  the  surfacci  this  finds  its  way  continually 
by  the  silver,  so  that  a  constant  current  is  kept  up,  as 
long  as  the  process  of  oxidation  is  prolonged ;  now  this 
current  as  usual  propels  the  hydrogen  in  its  own  direc- 
tion, while  the  oxygen  is  thrown  the  opposite  way,  and 
therefore  when  the  communication  is  made,  hydrogen  is 
evolved  at  the  silver  wire. 

Ph.  114.  In  the  preceding  experiment,  after  the  contact 
is  made,  less  hydrogen  is  given  out  at  the  zinc  wire. — 
Singer's  Elect,  p.  861. 

£xp.  This  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  con- 
tact, because  a  large  portion  of  the  hydrogen  set  free  at 
the  zinc  surface  is  propelled  to  the  silver,  as  shewn  in  the 
last,  but  the  small  quantity  of  electricity  in  circulation  is 
not  sufficient  to  convey  all  the  hydrogen  to  the  silver, 
hence  some  portion  of  it  is  still  evolved  at  the  zinc 
surface. 

Ph.  115.  Any  other  metal  besides  zinc,  which,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  acid  employed,  is  capable  of  decompos- 
ing water,  will  succeed  equally,  if  the  other  vrire  consist 
of  a  metal  on  which  the  acid  has  no  effect. 

Exp.  This  depends  on  the  same  principles  as  ph.  113, 
and  is  explained  in  the  same  manner. 

Ph.  116.  "  If  zinc,  iron,  or  copper,  be  employed  with 
gold  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  nitrous  gas  is  formed,  in  the 
same  manner  and  under  the  same  circumstances,  as  the 
hydrogen  gas  in  the  former  experiment,"  {ph.  113). 
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Exp.  This  will  be  understood  from  ph.  113^  since  the 
caies  are  similar^  the  nitric  acid  being  here  decomposed 
instead  of  the  water  in  that  instance. 

Ph.  117*  ''  If  the  solution  contain  copper^  it  will  be 
precipitated  by  a  piece  of  iron  and  appear  on  its  surface. 
Upon  silrer  merely  immersed  in  the  same  solution,  no 
aach  effect  is  produced ;  but  as  soon  as  the  two  metals 
are  brou^t  into  contact,  the  silver  receives  a  coating  of 
copper.''  This,  and  ph.  1 13  and  1 16,  are  taken  from  Dr. 
fFbUaston*s  paper,  Nicholson's  Journal  4to.  vol.  v.  p. 
337  and  338. 

Exp.  The  electric  circuit  is  here  produced,  as  in  ph.  1 14, 
but  it  is  the  oxide  of  copper  that  is  decomposed,  and 
hence  the  copper  instead  of  hydrogen  is  propelled,  and 
deposited  on  the  silver,  and  the  power  is  not  sufficient  to 
c<mvey  all  the  copper  to  the  negative  pole,  i.  e.  to  the 
silver,  hence  some  of  the  copper  is  still  deposited  on  the 
iron. 

Ph.  118.  Fill  two  glasses  with  a  solution  of  copper^ 
place  a  zinc  wire  in  one,  and  a  silver  wire  in  the  other, 
and  twist  the  wires  together  at  the  top.  The  zinc  will 
immediately  attract  copper  from  the  solution,  but  no  cop- 
per adheres  to  the  silver. 

Exp.  The  liquid  being  in  two  separate  glasses  there  is 
no  conducting  communication  from  the  zinc  to  the  silver 
in  the  liquid,  hence  the  electric  current  is  not  complete 
as  in  the  preceding  phenomena ;  since  there  is  no  liquid 
connection  from  the  solution  in  which  the  zinc  is  placed, 
to  that  which  contains  the  silver,  and  hence,  notwith- 
standing the  connection  at  the  top,  the  silver  must  re*- 
main  unaffected. 

Ph.  1 19.  Things  being  as  in  the  last,  connect  the  liquids 
in  the  glasses  by  a  platina  or  gold  wire.  It  will  still  be 
found  that  the  copper  is  not  precipitated  on  the  silver. 
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Exp.  The  intensity  of  the  electricity  is  so  low  as  not  to 
be  capable  of  affecting  a  delicate  electrometer^  and  in  this 
case  the  quantity  is  also  exceedingly  small,  hence  the 
gold  or  platina  wire  in  its  natural  state  (that  is,  not  ren- 
dered negative)  is  incapable  of  transmitting  so  feeble  a 
charge  of  electricity,  and  since  these  metals  are  not  acted 
on  by  the  acid  of  the  solution,  the  current  of  electricity 
cannot  exist,  and  for  this  reason  as  before  the  silver  is  not 
affected. 

Ph.  120.  Instead  of  the  platina  or  gold  arc  substitute 
one  of  any  oxidable  metal,  suppose  iron,  and  the  silver 
will  soon  be  coated  over  with  copper. 

Exp,  The  iron  is  acted  on  by  the  acid  of  the  solution, 
had  it  been  the  only  arc  of  connection  both  its  ends 
would  have  been  acted  on  alike;  but  now,  because  there  is 
a  tendency  of  electricity  to  pass  from  the  zinc  in  the  one 
glass,  and  to  the  silver  in  the  other,  the  oxygen  will  tend 
to  pass  from  the  iron  at  that  end,  which  is  in  the  glass 
containing  the  zinc,  and  towards  it  at  the  other  end ; 
hence  the  end  of  the  iron  wire  in  the  glass  containing  the 
silver  will  be  more  oxidized  than  in  the  other  glass,  the 
end  next  to  the  zinc  is  therefore  rendered  negative,  and 
consequently  a  feeble  current  of  electric  fluid  is  carried  to 
the  glass  containing  the  silver,  and  the  circulation  now 
being  completed,  the  effect,  as  in  ph.  113  or  117^  is  pro- 
duced. 

Ph.  121.  Fill  one  of  the  glasses  above  mentioned  with 
a  solution  of  silver,  and  the  other  with  dilute  muriatic 
acid;  place  a  piece  of  platina  in  the  solution  of  silver; 
and  zinc  in  the  dilute  acid ;  and  let  the  metals  be  con- 
nected at  the  top.  The  zinc  is  dissolved  but  no  silver  is 
deposited  on  the  platina,  and  the  same  will  still  continue, 
if  the  glasses  be  connected  by  another  arc  of  gold  or 
platina. 
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JEsp.  The  electric  current  is  incomplete  in  both  in- 
staoceSy  since  there  is  no  connection  in  the  first  case, 
and  in  the  second  it  is  not  effectual,  because  the  acid 
cannot  act  on  the  gold  and  platina  arcs,  and  of  themselves 
they  are  insulators  to  electricity  of  so  low  intensity. 

Ph.  122.  If  any  other  metal,  which  the  solution  of  silver 
can  act  upon,  as  a  silver  wire,  be  taken  for  the  second- 
ary arc,  instead  of  the  gold  or  platina,  crystals  of  me- 
tallic silver  will  be  deposited  on  the  platina  of  the  com- 
pound arc. 

JExp.  The  solution  of  the  silver  is  favoured  by  the  ten- 
dency of  the  electric  fluid  to  circulate,  in  consequence  of 
the  actions  already  produced,  and  the  oxidation  of  the 
wire  in  the  solution  of  silver  renders  the  other  end,  which 
is  in  the  dilute  acid,  negative ;  hence  the  electric  fluid  cir- 
culates freely,  and  of  course  the  silver  is  as  usual  carried 
with  the  current,  and  consequently  applied  to  the  platina. 

Ph.  123.  If  the  two  glasses  either  in  ph,  118,  or  121, 
be  connected  by  moist  cotton,  or  asbestos,  the  deposition 
will  be  made  on  the  silver  in  the  first  case,  and  on  the 
platina  in  the  second. 

Mxp.  This  connection  forms  a  liquid  medium  the  whole 
way  between  the  wires,  and  hence  the  effect  is  nearly 
the  same  as  if  the  compound  arc  had  been  in  one  vessel. 

Ph.  124.  The  chemical  action  evinced  when  the  glasses 
are  connected  by  some  moistened  substance,  as  in  the 
last  case,  is  slower  in  proportion  as  the  moistened  con- 
ductor is  increased  in  length. 

Esp.  As  the  distance  between  the  metallic  conductors 
is  increased  by  the  liquid,  or  moisture,  the  power  of  trans- 
mitting the  effect  will  be  diminished,  for  the  atmosphe- 
rules  of  the  liquid  will  be  less  affected  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  seat  of  action. 

Ph.  125.  The  arrangement  of  a  simple  voltaic  combina- 
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tion,  by  Mr.  Sylvester,  is  pepresentcd  by  ^.71-  It 
consists  of  a  tall  glass  jar  filled  with  dilate  muriatic  acid. 
Through  a  cork  placed  in  the  neck  of  this  jar  two  wires 
are  inserted :  the  one  a  short  straight  wire  of  zinc^  the 
other  a  long  bent  wire^  of  platina  or  silver :  by  turning 
this  last  rounds  its  upper  end  may  be  brought  in  contact 
with  the  zinc,  or  separated  from  it  at  pleasure.  When 
they  are  separate,  the  zinc  only  is  acted  on,  but  as  soon 
as  they  are  brought  into  contact,  the  platina  or  silver  be- 
comes covered  with  bubbles  of  gas,  which  appear  soonest, 
and  are  evolved  in  the  greatest  quantity  from  the  point  S, 
and  the  part  C ;  which  are  those  separated  by  the  least 
stratum  of  fluid  from  the  zinc  wire. 

Exp.  The  several  circumstances  here  mentioned  follow 
as  a  natural  consequence,  as  is  seen,  from  what  has  al- 
ready been  advanced  on  these  subjects :  the  shorter  the 
distance  between  the  points  of  action,  the  more  will  the 
atmospherules  of  the  fluid  be  affected,  and  hence  the 
greatest  action  must  be  where  the  stratum  of  fluid  is 
least.' 

Ph.  126.  Although  the  action  of  the  voltaic  combina- 
tion is  greater  as  the  connecting  fluid  medium  is  less  in 
extent,  yet  the  influence  of  even  a  single  pair  is  exerted 
to  a  considerable  distance :  thus  if  a  tube  three  feet  long 
be  filled  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  a  platina  wire  in- 
serted through  a  cork  at  one  end,  and  a  zinc  wire  at  the 
other,  when  the  wires  are  brought  into  contact  at  the  out- 
side, gas  in  a  short  time  will  be  evolved  from  the  platina. 

Exp,  Since,  wheta  the  outward  contact  is  made,  a  por- 
tion of  the  electric  fluid  passes  from  the  platina  to  supply 
that  which  was  drawn  by  the  oxidation  from  the-  interior 
of  the  zinc,  the  platina  wire  in  the  solution  is  rendered 
negative,  while,  from  the  chemical  action  at  the  zinc  sur- 
face, a  new  portion  of  electric  fluid  is  given  out  and  again 
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supplied,  8o  that  this  surface  is  continued  iu  a  positive 
state;  the  atmospherules  of  the  particles  of  the  liquid  in 
the  tube  will  be  affected  to  a  great  distance,  because  of  its 
continuity  between  the  wires,  especially  when  the  liquid 
lies  in  a  straight  line  between  them :  in  that  whole  line, 
therefore,  those  atmospherules  will  extend  from  the  zinc 
towards  the  platina  wire,  and  hence  the  effect,  although 
the  intensity  is  feeble,  will  be  propagated  to  a  consider- 
able distance,  but  less  distinctly  as  the  distance  is  greater. 
Ph.  127.  If  the  tube  just  mentioned  were  bent  like  a 
sjrphon,  the  effect  is  still  produced,  but  more  slowly,  and 
with  diminished  energ}'.     Mr.  Singer  took  two   similar 
tubes  of  eighteen  inches  long,  and  connected  them  by  a 
short  piece  of  flexible  pipe,  so  that  he  could  use  it  as  a 
straight  tube,  or  like  a  syphon  bent  at  any  inclination :  the 
solution  and  the  wires  being  inserted  as  above,  he  found 
that  whenever  their  outer  ends  were  connected  by  a  wire, 
hydrogen  was  evolved  from  the  platina;  but  this  effect 
took  place  soonest  when  the  tube  was  straight. 

Exp.  When  the  tube  is  straight,  the  atmospherules  of 
the  particles  of  the  interposed  dilute  acid  are  extended  all 
one  way,  in  a  direct  line  from  wire  to  wire,  as  shewn  in 
the  last :  but  when  the  tube  is  bent,  they  extend  down- 
wards in  the  end  containing  the  zinc,  and  upward  to  the 
platina  wire,  the  direction  being  changed  in  a  curve  at 
the  bend  of  the  tube,  and  this  evidently  will  oppose  some 
dqfree  of  obstacle  to  the  free  passage  of  the  electric  fluid; 
it  therefore  shews  the  reason  of  the  fact,  and  tends  to 
cQnfirm  and  establish  the  former  explanations* 

Ph.  128.  If  a  zinc  wire  be  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
leadj  die  latter  metal  will  be  revived  in  the  form  of  a 
metallic  vegetation,  which  increases  gradually  by  acces- 
sions to  its  extremities  which  are  remote  from  the  zinc. 
JExp.  This  is  an  instance  of  a  single  galvanic  circle. 
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The  acid  of  the  solution  unites  with  the  zinc,  and  deposits 
on  its  surface  a  pottion  of  lead  for  which  it  has  a  weaker 
affinity  \  the  revived  lead  so  adhering  to  this  zinc  forms 
with  it  and  the  fluid  a  galvanic  circle,  and  the  lead  sepa- 
rated by  the  continued  action  is  propelled  as  usual  from 
the  zinc  and  towards  the  revived  lead^  and  thus  conti- 
nually increases  it  at  its  distitnt  extremities. 

Pr*  129.  Spread  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  silver  over 
a  pane  of  glass,  on  this  place  two  wires,  the  one  platina 
the  other  copper,  lit  a  little  distance  from  each  other.  A. 
vegetation  will  be  produced  about  the  copper  wire,  but 
not  about  the  platina. 

SiXfm  The  copper  produces  its  effects  in  this  case,  as 
the  zinc  in  the  preceding  phenomenon;  but  the  platina 
produced  no  effect,  because  it  is  not  acted  on  by  the  acid 
of  the  solution  of  silver. 

Ph.  130.  Things  being  as  in  the  lastj  bring  the  two 
wires  into  contact  at  one  end,  and  then  a  beautiful  vege- 
tation of  metallic  silver  will  soon  surround  the  platina 
wire. 

Exp.  By  the  dontact  of  the  wires  a  galvanic  circle  is 
cdmpleted  from  the  copper  through  the  solution  to  the 
platina,  and  from  the  platina  immediately  to  the  copper; 
hence  the  ekcttic  fluid  flows  in  that  course,  and  conse-p 
quently  the  revived  silver  id  {Propelled  towards  the  platina^ 
and  forms  the  vegeUitioli. 

Pa.  131.  With  a  solution  of  tin;  and  wires  of  zinc  and 
platiD%  similar  phenomena  occur;  but  a  considerable 
time  elapses  after  the  contact  before  the  vegetation  ap- 
pears round  the  platina  wire. 

Exp.  The  proiceds  is  the  same  as  before;  the  longer 
time  is  because  bi  the  more  feeble  energy. 
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Dlrecti&n  of  the  Electric  Current. 

Obs.  It  has  been  matter  of  inquiry,  and  has  excited 
some  interest,  to  ascertain  what  is  the  true  element  of  the 
pile  or  galvanic  arrangement:  whether  the  two  metals 
and  moisture  between  them ;  or  the  two  metals  in  con- 
tact, and  the  moisture  in  contact,  with  the  one  metal  or 
with  the  other.     M.  De  Luc  has  very  ingeniously  dis- 
sected the  pile,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  effects  in  all  the  three 
cases,  separating  the  several  groups  by  means  of  brass 
tripods :  he  concludes  that  the  first  is  the  only  true  com- 
bination ;  viz,  the  two  metals,  and  the  wet  cloth  between 
them.     The  results  of  these  curious  experiments  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  the  contents  of  this  section : 
take  the  substances  usually  employed,  viz.  zinc,  copper^ 
and  dilute  acid,  or  cloth  moistened  with  dilute  acid.    Let 
the  zinc  plate  be  insulated,  the  wet  cloth  laid  on  it,  and  on 
this  the  copper :  now  we  see  at  once,  from  what  has  been 
advanced,  respecting  both  compound  and  simple  arrange- 
ments, that  as  the  temporary  coat  of  oxide  forms  on  the 
zinc  surface,  its  particles,  while  forming,  imbibe  electric 
floid  from  the  zinc,  rendering  negative  its  interior,  and 
the  parts  of  its  surface  not  acted  on,  and  yielding  electric 
fluid  to  the  moisture  by  such  particles  of  oxide  as  are 
removed  from  the  surface,  so  that  the  action  is  renewed 
and  continued ;  hence  the  moisture,  and  consequently  the 
copper  in  contact  with  it,  becomes  positive,  and  the  inte- 
rior of  the  zinc,  and  the  unaffected  parts  of  its  surface, 
are  negative. 

Here  is  the  first  action,  which  is  transferable  at  plea- 
aare  under  proper  circumstances.    If  we  choose  to  form  a 

y2 
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single  circle^  we  connect  the  copper  with  the  unaffected 
parts  of  the  zinc  surface^  and  we  at  once  obtain  a  current 
of  electricity  from  the  copper  to  the  zinc.  This  is  known 
to  agree  with  fact,  and  constant  experience.  Also,  this 
current,  thus  obtained,  increases  the  effects  ;  for  by  it,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  oxide  is  protruded  from  the  zinc 
surface,  as  we  have  before  clearly  shewn ;  hence  the  sur- 
face is  again  renewed,  and  tends  to  continue  the  effect : 
hence,  also,  is  produced  not  a  momentary  but  a  continuous 
current,  which  remains  as  long  as  the  action  of  the  mois- 
ture and  zinc  continues,  decreasing  in  quantity,  but  still 
long  supporting  the  same  electrical  tension. 

Again,  if  instead  of  forming  a  single  combination,  we 
wish  to  produce  a  compound  one,  we  must  not  connect 
the  copper  with  the  zinc,  as  just  described,  but  leaving 
these  unconnected,  we  must  form  a  metallic  communica- 
tion between  the  copper  and  the  zinc  plate  of  another 
similar  group,  that  is,  one  consisting  of  zinc  and  copper 
with  the  moisture  between  them.  This  may  be  done  by 
placing  the  zinc  of  the  new  group  in  contact  with  the 
copper  of  the  first ;  which  is  the  method  in  the  pile,  and 
in  CruickshanW s  trough,  or  by  connecting  them  by  a 
metallic  arc,  which  agrees  with  the  couronne  des  tasseSy  or 
the  fFedgewood  ware  troughs  :  now  this  being  done  in 
either  way,  since  the  new  group  maintains  the  same  dif- 
ference, in  the  electric  state  of  the  copper,  and  the  unaf- 
fected parts  of  the  zinc,  as  in  the  first  combination,  and 
calling  that  difference  one  degree,  we  shall  have  the  first 
liquid,  the  first  copper,  and  the  dry  or  lower  parts  of  the 
new  or  second  zinc  plate,  in  a  higher  state  of  electric 
tension  than  the  lower  parts  of  the  first  zinc  by  one 
degree  ;  but  the  second  copper  is  one  degree  higher  than 
the  interior  and  lower  parts  of  the  second  zinc,  and  con- 
sequently two  degrees  above  that  of  the  first.     Hence,  if 
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the  last  copper  and  first  zinc  of  these  two  conjoined  com- 
binations be  connected  by  a  metallic  substance,  we  shall 
have  a  current  passing  with  a  double  intensity ;  thus  we 
see  how  a  compound  combination  may  be  extended  at 
pleasure.  If  instead  of  insulating  the  first  zinc,  we  had 
placed  it  in  contact  with  a  plate  of  copper,  and  made  the 
last  of  a  series  of  combhiations  to  terminate  with  a  zinc 
plate,  we  should  have  a  small  battery  of  the  usual  con- 
struction ;  these  observations,  with  the  3d  and  4th  phe- 
nomena of  this  section,  will,  it  is  presumed,  afford  a  clear 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  this  truly  surprising  and 
interesting  apparatus. 

In  the  Manual  of  Electro  Dynamics  of  F.  J.  Demon- 
/errand f  translated  by  Mr.  Cumming^  we  have  at  the  com- 
mencement of  section  3d,  the  following  observations : 
VIZ.  "  The  direction  of  the  current  depends  on  t|ie  con- 
struction of  the  pile :  if  it  be  composed  of  a  series  of  zinc 
and  copper  disks  soldered  together,  having  an  acidulous 
solution  interposed  between  each  pair,  and  terminati^ig  at 
one  end  in  a  single  copper  disk,  and  in  a  single  disk  of 
zinc  at  the  other,  the  direction  of  the  current,  through 
the  conductors,  is  from  the  single  copper  to  the  single 
zinc,  and  in  the  pile  itself  proceeds  from  the  zinc  to  the 
copper ;  but  in  the  original  pile  of  Fblta,  where  each  ex- 
tremity is  formed  by  a  pair  of  disks,  and  where  conse- 
quently all  the  elements  are  complete,  the  course  of  the 
current  is  in  the  opposite  direction  :  proceeding  from  the 
zinc  surface  at  one  extremity  of  the  pile,  and  passing 
through  the  attached  conductors  to  the  copper  surface  at 
the  other  extremity." 

Doubtless  by  this  we  are  not  to  understand,  that  the 
current  passes  through  the  series  in  an  inverted  order,  for 
if  so  it  would  be  incorrect ;  since  the  current  is  certainly 
the  same  way  precisely  in  both  cases,  namely,  from  th^e 
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zinc  through  the  liquid  to  the  copper,  then  through  the 
metallic  connexion  to  the  next  zinc^  whether  it  be  in  the 
pile  or  couronne  des  tasses.  The  single  copper  plate  at 
one  end,  joined  by  a  metallic  conductor  to  the  single  zinc 
at  the  other  end,  forms  itself  one  of  the  combinations  of 
the  series ;  and  the  only  difference  in  the  two  cases  is, 
that  the  interruption  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the 
experiment  is  made,  when  one  extreme  is  a  single  zinc, 
and  the  other  a  single  copper  plate,  between  the  zinc  and 
copper,  which  should  be  in  metallic  contact  to  form  a 
complete  galvanic  circle ;  and  in  the  second  case  the  in- 
terruption is  made  between  two  pairs  of  metals,  which 
should  be  connected  by  the  liquid  when  the  circle  is  com- 
pleted. The  just  idea  of  the  apparatus  in  full  action  is, 
that  of  a  complete  series  of  any  number  of  combinations, 
dispose^  in  what  we  may  call  a  circle,  in  regular  order,  so 
that,  beginning  with  any  one  of  the  combinations,  we 
proceed  in.  the  same  order  quite  round :  and  an  interrup- 
tion may  be  made  in  any  part  of  this  circle,  in  order  to 
have  a  place  in  which  to  interpose  the  bodies  that  we 
wish  to  make  the  subject  of  our  experiments.  To  eluci- 
date the  preceding  observations  we  will  give  some  par- 
ticulars  of  M.  De  Luc's  dissection  of  the  pile)  the 
phenomena  are  taken  from  Singer's  Electricity,  page  441, 
&c.  where  it  is  stated  that  we  may  divide  the  pile  into 
ternary  groups,  under  three  diflFerent  aspects.  1.  Zinc 
and  silver,  with  wet  cloth  between  them.  2.  Zinc  and 
silver,  in  mutual  contact  with  wet  cloth  on  the  zinc. 
3.  Zinc  and  silver  still  in  mutual  contact,  but  with  wet 
cloth  on  the  side  of  the  silver.  For  separating  the  groups 
M.  De  Luc  employed  small  tripods  formed  of  brass  wire, 
6o  bent  as  to  touch  the  plates  between  which  the  tripod 
was  placed,  only  at  the  three  points  of  support. 

Ph.  132.  In  the  first  dissectio:;^  an  arrangement  or  pile 
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was  made  ot  seventy-six  groups  of  zinc  and  silver  with 
wetted  cloth  between  them^  each  group  in  the  pile  being 
separated  by  a  tripod  of  brass  wire.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  same  effects  both  chemical  and  electrical  were 
obtunedy  as  when  the  apparatus  was  put  together  with- 
out the  brass  tripods. 

EjBp,  This  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  the 
last  observation,  the  arrangement  does  not  differ  from  the 
usual  pile,  except  what  may  arise  from  the  imperfect  con- 
tact of -the  extremities  of  the  tripods  and  the  metallic 
plates,  and  the  effects  cannot  differ  but  by  the  operation 
of  that  course.  Neither  does  this  differ  from  the  couronne 
tlcM  tosses,  except  by  the  same  circumstance,  and  the 
application  of  the  moisture  to  one  instead  of  to  both  the 
surfaces  of  the  zinc  plate  in  contact  with  the  tripod. 

Ph.  133.  In  the  second  dissection  the  plates  were  in 
contact,  the  silver  lowest,  and  the  wetted  cloth  on  the 
zinc,  then  a  tripod  on  the  cloth,  and  on  it  the  next  silver 
plate,  and  so  in  order.  With  this  apparatus  of  the  seventy- 
six  pairs  the  electrical  effects  were  produced  as  before ; 
but  though  these  ceased,  when  the  usual  glass  tube  for 
decomposing  water  was  made  to  connect  the  opposite 
poles,  not  the  slightest  chemical  effect  was  observed. 

Exp.  The  first  effect  between  the  zinc  and  wetted  cloth 
is  the  same  in  this  case  as  in  the  former,  but  the  electric 
fluid  evolved  is  not  conveyed  to  the  next  silver  plate,  ex- 
cept only  that  small  portion  of  it  which  is  produced  at  the 
contact  of  the  wetted  cloth  and  the  feet  of  the  tripod,  and 
even  that  quantity  not  with  perfect  freedom,  because  of 
the  incomplete  contact  of  the  wire  and  silver  plate.  Now 
this  happens  because  the  intensity  of  the  electricity  is  so 
low  Uiat  the  wetted  cloth  serves  as  an  insulator  at  the 
parts  without  the  metallic  contact,  and  this  insulation  is 
the  more  complete,  both  because  of  the  raised  electrical 
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state  at  the  feet  of  the  tripod,  and  because  of  the  imper^ 
feet  contact  with  the  silver.  From  this  it  follows  that  the 
electric  effects  will  be  the  same  as  before,  because  these 
do  not  at  all  depend  on  the  extent  of  surface,  but  on  the 
number  of  combinations,  on  this  account  the  small  sur- 
face of  the  points  of  the  three  wires  of  the  tripods  will 
affect  the  electrometer  as  much  as  if  the  whole  surface  of 
the  plates  had  acted  by  being  placed  on  the  cloth.  But 
the  chemical  effects  will,  in  the  decomposition  of  water, 
be  inappreciable  because  of  the  exceedingly  minute  por- 
tion of  electric  fluid  transmitted. 

Obs.  It  is  inferred  from  this,  that  the  condition  for  the 
production  of  chemical  and  electrical  effects  is  different, 
the  latter  requiring  the  arrangement  of  silver  and  zinc  in 
mutual  contact,  the  successive  pairs  being  separated  by  a 
moist  conductor,  which  may  be  in  actual  contact  with  the 
zinc  only :  the  former  requiring  the  association  of  silver 
and  zinc,  with  wetted  cloth  between  them.  But  the  pre- 
ceding explanations  shew  that  no  difference  in  the  essen- 
tial condition  has  place,  except  as  usual  in  respect  of 
quantity,  which  indeed  operates  in  the  present  instance 
against  the  evolution  of  electricity  from  the  plates  ;  for  as 
in  several  places  we  have  shewn  that  oxidation,  and  pro- 
trusion of  the  oxide  formed  is  much  increased  by  the  elec- 
tric current,  and  consequently  the  evolution  of  the  electric 
fluid  is dlsoinuch  increased.  The  exfdanation  given  of  this 
phenomeiibn  ¥^11  also  shew  the  reason  of  the  advantage 
obtained  by  Dr.  fFollaston^s  contrivance  of  -  extending 
the  copper  to  both  surfaces  of  the  zinc  plate;  nothing  is 
gained  by  it  in  intensity,  but  much  in  quantity. 

Ph.  134.  In  the  third  dissection  the  plates  were  still 
in  mutual  contact^  but  the  zinc  was  lowest,  and  the 
wetted  cloth  on  the  silver ;  on  that  was  placed  a  tripod,  and 
on  this  again  another  zinc  plate,  and  so  on  in  the  regular 
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order.    In  this  case  neither  chemical  nor  electrical  effects 
were  produced. 

Exp.  The  first  effects  between  the  silver  and  the  wetted 
cloth  are  very  small,  because  of  the  less  action  between 
the  menstruum  and  silver,  than  when  in  contact  with  the 
zinc,  and  this  very  small  effect  is  counteracted  by  the 
tendency  of  the  electric  fluid  of  the  silver  towards  the 
zinc  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  {ph.  1),  hence  there  is 
in  this  case  no  electrical  current  whatever,  and  no  chem- 
ical or  electrical  effects  can  consequently  be  produced. 

Pii.  135.  When  several  batteries  are  united,  if  there  be 
an  imperfect  connection  in  any  of  the  series,  a  great  dimi- 
nution of  power  is  the  consequence. 

Exp.  This  must  occur  because  the  imperfect  conduc- 
tor, forming  the  connection,  can  transmit  only  a  small  part 
of  the  quantity  of  electric  fluid  produced,  and  this  hap- 
pens because  of  the  low  electric  intensity  in  all  cases. 

Ph.  136.  If  one  plate  be  corroded  or  covered  with  more 
oxide  than  the  rest,  and  the  coat  is  too  thick  for  the 
greatest  effects,  there  is  a  general  loss  of  the  Entire  action. 

Exp.  A  thick  coat  of  oxide,  which  is  a  bad  conductor, 
must  evidently  have  a  similar  effect  to  the  imperfect  con- 
nection in  the  last  phenomenon,  because  it  is  itself  in 
reality  a  very  imperfect  conductor,  and  indeed  when  very 
thiek  it  is  a  non-conductor  to  electricity  of  low  intensity. 

Ohs.  The  tendency  of  the  action  is  to  equalize  the  coat 
of  bxide  on  all  the  plates,  and  by  the  changing  of  this 
transitory  surface,  the  effect  is  continued. 

Ph.  137*  If  copper  be  substituted  for  zinc,  or  zinc  for 
copper,  in  a  single  series  the  result  is  similar. 

Exp.  For  in  this  case  an  obstacle  to  the  uniform  pass- 
age of  the  electric  fluid  is  presented,  and  thus,  as  before, 
a  deficiency  in  the  effect  is  the  consequence. 

Ph.  138.  ^^  A  platina  wire  introduced  in  the  place  of  an 
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arc  of  silver  and  zinc,  in  a  series  of  thirty,  diminished  its 
power  of  producing  gas  so  much,  that  it  was  only  equal 
to  that  of  four." 

Exp,  The  platioa  wire  is  not  acted  on  by  the  solution, 
hence  the  different  electrical  states  of  its  two  ends  is  not 
affected,  as  far  as  that  action  is  concerned,  {ph,  119,  120, 
and  121,)  hence. the  connection  is  imperfect,  and  as  before 
impairs  the  action. 

Obs.  This  and  the  three  last  phenomena  are  taken  from 
Sir  H,  Davy^s  Chem.  f^iem.  p.  158. 


The  electric  Column. 

M«  De  Luc  in  consequence  of  his  experiments  was  led 
to  construct  a  pile  without  the  intervention  of  a  liquid, 
and  thus  he  obtained  an  instrument  producing  electrical 
effects  as  usual,  but  not  the  chemical  effects  of  decom- 
position ;  this  he  named  ^^  the  Electric  Column."  Mr. 
Singer  has  made  experiments  with  columns  of  this 
kind  on  an  extensive  scale.  He  recommends  the  follow- 
ing construction.  Silver  leaf  is  laid  on  paper,  so  as  ta 
form  silvered  paper,  from  this,  and  also  from  writing 
paper,  and  from  very  thin  sheets  of.  zinc,  dreular  plates 
about  I-  of  an  inch  in  ^ameter  are  cut  out. by  means  of  a 
hollow  punch.  These  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  2^c, 
paper,  silvered  paper  with  the  silvered  side  upwards, 
zinc  upon  this,  and  so  on  in  the  same  order;  the  series 
being  continued  till  1500  or  more  groups  are  connected. 
They  are  placed  either  in  a  glass  tube  or  between  three 
glass  rods  covered  with  sealing  wax,  and  fixed  on  a  foot  of 
wood. 
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Ph.  139.  An  extensive  series  such  as  that  ahove  de- 
scribed is  found  to  affect  the  pith  ball  electrometer  consi- 
derably. When  the  column  is  insulated,  the  balls  of  an 
electrometer  attached  to  each  end  diverge,  the  one  by 
positive,  and  the  other  by  negative  electricity,  but  one 
attached  to  the  middle,  is  not  affected.  The  proper  ar- 
rangement is,  first  silvered  paper  with  the  silvered  side 
uppermost,  on  this  zinc,  thin  paper;  and  then  silvered 
paper,  &c. 

Ejcp.  The  first  plate  of  zinc  will  receive  a  portion  of 
electric  fluid  from  the  silver  with  which  it  is  in  contact, 
so  that  the  zinc  will  be  positive  and  the  silver  negative, 
{ph.  1).  Now  the  paper  next  on  the  zinc  although  not 
a  conductor  of  electricity  of  low  intensity,  will,  from  its 
proximity  to  the  zinc,  and  more  because  of  its  fibrous  and 
porous  nature,  slowly  receive  the  same  electrical  state  as 
that  of  the  zinc  ou  which  it  rests,  and  hence  the  second 
disc  of  silver  will  be  brought  into  the  same  state  as  the 
antecedent  zinc  plate,  and  the  interposed  paper  will  main- 
tain this  difference,  because  it  has  in  general  no  tendency 
to  return,  and  the  paper  is  sufiiciently  a  non-conductor 
under  very  small  variations.  Things  being  in  this  state,  a 
second  zinc  plate  is  laid  on  the  second  disc  of  silver,  and 
being  in  contact,  it  abstracts  from  it  as  before  a  portion  of 
its  electric  fluid,  {ph,  1),  this  takes  off  from  the  inter- 
posed paper,  and  consequently  from  the  lower  zinc,  its 
previous  state  of  equilibrium,  and  consequently  the  resist- 
ance which  prevented  it  from  attracting  more  electric 
fluid  from  the  silver  with  which  it  is  contact ;  hence  the 
first  zinc  therefore  now  takes  more  electric  fluid  from  the 
first  silver,  and  in  sufficient  time  communicates  it  to  the 
silver  and  zinc  above  it,  so  that,  when  the  equilibrium  is 
attained,  there  will  be  the  same  difference  as  before  in  the 
electric  state  of  the  first  silver  and  zinc,  and  hence  each 
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will  be  diminished  by  one  degree  of  difference,  as  before, 
in  the  electric,  state  of  silver  and  ?inc,  and  hence  each  will 
be  diminished  by  one  degree  of  difference ;  and  the  newly 
applied  zinc  will  become  one  degree  higher  in  its  electric 
state,  than  that  of  the  preceding  one  before  this  was 
added :  thus  while  there  was  only  one  group  the  silver 
was  one  degree  negative  and  the  zinc  one  degree  positive, 
and  hence  the  second  group  renders  the  first  silver  two 
degrees  negative,  first  zinc  and  second  silver  neutral,  and 
the.  second,  zinc  positive  two  degrees.  Similar  effects 
must  of  course  be  propagated  throughout  the  series  be  • 
tween  every  pair,  a  regular  increase  being  made  for  every 
new  group  that  is  put  to  augment  the  series,  time  being 
allowed  for  the  equilibrium  to  be  acquired.  The  paper 
and  silver  disc  of  every  group  will  be  in  the  same  electri- 
cal state,  as  the  zinc  on  which  it  rests,  and  two  degrees 
lower  than  the  zinc  which  is  on  it  in  contact  vtdth  the 
silver. 

Hence  the  state  of  the  apparatus  in  respect  to  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  plates  may  be  represented  as  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  beginning  with  one  group  and  increasing  by 
one  in  each  horizontal  line;  the  first  vertical  column 
shews  the  number  of  groups  in  the  series. 


No.  of 

I.  Z'mc 

2.  Zinc 

3.  Ziac 

4.  Zinc 

5.  Zioc 

I.  SUver. 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

Groups. 

2.  Silver. 

3.  Silver. 

4.  Silver. 

5.  Silyer. 

6.  Silver. 

1 

—  1 

,+    1 

2 

—  2 

0 

+  2 

3 

—  3 

—  1 

+  1 

+  3 

4 

—  .4 

—  2 

0 

+  2 

+  4 

6 

—  5 

—  3 

—  1 

+  1 

+  3 

+  5 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 
&c. 


The  single  line  (-^)  before  the  figures  denotes  ,that  the 
plate  is  negative,  the  character  (  +  ),  denotes  the  positive 
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state,  and  the  figure,  before  which  the  line  is  placed, 
shews  the  number  of  degrees  by  which  it  is  below  the 
natural  state ;  the  figure  to  which  the  cross  is  prefixed 
shews  the  degrees  above  the  natural  state,  the  natural 
state  is  itself  designated  by  0,  or  zero.  It  is  evident 
that  each  degree  must  denote  a  very  minute  difference  of 
the  electrical  state,  such  as  is  not  easily  appreciable  by 
the  most  delicate  instruments,  and  it  is  only  from  th^ 
great  extent  of  the  series,  that  they  become  very  distinct 
and  easily  discernible. 

Ph.  140.  If  one  end  of  the  insulated  column  he  con- 
nected with  the  ground,  the  electrometer  attached  to  that 
extremity  will  close,  the  central  one  will  open  with  the 
same  electricity,  and  the  divergency  of  that  at  the  opposite 
end  will  be  considerably  increased ;  but  some  minutes 
will  be  required  to  produce  the  effect  to  its  highest  limit. 

JExp.  Because  of  the  connection  with  the  ground  the 
state  of  the  first  paper  and  silver  disc  soon  become  neu- 
tral, and  the  zinc  in  contact  with  it  will  maintain  a  state 
two  degrees  higher,  as  shewn  in  the  last  phenomenon;  this 
will  be  propagated  through  the  paper  to  the  next  silver, 
and  the  second  zinc  will  be  raised  two  degrees  above  it  or 
four  above  the  first  silver,  and  in  like  manner  the  effects 
will  pervade  the  whole  series ;  but  some  considerable  time 
will  be  required  for  thb  purpose,  because  the  paper  is  a 
very  imperfect  conductor ;  were  it  not  for  its  fibres  in  con- 
tact with  the  zinc,  probably  it  would  not  act  at  all. 

Ph.  141.  If  the  two  extremities  of  the  column  be  con- 
nected by  a  good  conductor,  for  a  considerable  time,  the 
instrument,  for  hours  after  the  connecting  medium  is  re- 
moved, will  scarcely  affect  an  electrometer,  and  it  is  some 
days  before  it  acquires  its  full  power. 

Exp.  It  is  evident  that  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
munication between  the  extremities,  they  will  soon  be 
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reduced  to  nearly  the  same  electrical  state,  because  the 
motion  of  the  electricity  is  impeded  by  the  paper,  and  the 
quantity  developed  is  very  small,  and  hence  the  whole  ap- 
paratus will  soon  be  nearly  in  a  natural  state,  the  connec- 
tion continuing ;  and  when  afterwards  this  is  removed,  for 
the  same  reason,  viz.  the  feeble  conducting  power  of  the 
paper,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  power  of  the 
column  is  again  fully  established,  usually  some  days. 

Ph.  142.  If  an  extensive  column  be  well  insulated,  and 
a  bended  wire  connected  with  the  top,  and  supporting  a 
metallic  ball,  be  brought  near  the  other  pole,  furnished 
with  a  similar  ball,  then  a  small  brass  ball  being  freely  sus- 
pended between  them,  will  oscillate  continually  for  years. 
If,  instead  of  the  balls  at  the  poles  of  the  column,  two  bells 
be  suspended,  a  perpetual  chime  will  be  produced.    The 
apparatus  may  consist  of  two  series  of  about  eight  hun- 
dred, or  a  thousand  groups,  each  one  of  which  has  its  posi** 
tive  pole  at  the  top,  and  the  other  at  the  bottom,  and  these 
being  well  connected  at  the  top,  form  one  complete  series 
with  their  opposite  jpoles  near  each  other,  which  may  be 
furnished  with  bells,  and  a  small  ball  suspended  between 
them ;  the  whole  may  be  covered  by  glass.     This  arrange- 
ment was  contrived  by  Air.  Singer.     On  taking  an  ap- 
paratus of  this  kind  to  pieces,  which  had  been  constructed 
thirty  mohths,  no  signs  of  oxidation  by  the  plates  were 
observed. 

EjFp,  The  two  poles  being  in  opposite  electrical  states, 
the  pendulous  ball  is  alternately  attracted  and  repelled  by 
each  {ph.  84,  and  85y  sect,  vii) ;  hence  the  motion  is  pro-^ 
duced,  and  because  the  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  dry  and 
well  insulated,  no  oxidation  takes  place,  and  the  action  of 
the  plate  continues  by  the  aid  of  the  oxygen,  and  other  air 
which  simply  adheres  to  the  plates,  (see  ph.  1,  and  139) ; 
and  thus  the  chimes,  or  the  motion  of  th«>  pendulum  will 
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be  perpetuated  in  a  weU  constnicted  series,  at  least  for 
several  years. 

Ph.  143.  The  oscillations  of  the  pendulum,  as  described 
above,  are  much  more  rapid  at  some  times  than  ^t  others, 
and  on  some  occasions  they  are  very  irregular. 

Exp.  The  variations  of  the  weather,  and  different 
states  of  the  atmosphere,  both  in  respect  to  density  and 
moisture,  itt  vrell  as  to  temperature,  are  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  these  irregularities  in  the  action  of  the 
column,  since  every  group  in  the  series  will  be  affected  by 
these  circumstances. 

Ph.  144.  Although  the  motions  of  the  pendulum  are 
variable,  yet  they  are  continual,  unless  the  two  ends  have 
been  connected  by  a  good  conductor  for  some  time ;  in 
that  case  it  loses  its  power,  which  is  recovered  again  in  a 
few  days,  if  well  insulated,  and  the  connexion  removed. 
Exp.  This  is  explained  as  ph,  141,  which  see. 
Ph.  145.  Mr.  Singer's  series  of  twenty  thousand  groups 
charged  an  electric  jar,  containing  fifty  square  inches  of 
c:oated  surface,  by  remaining  ten  minutes  in  contact  with 
the  column,  and  the  discharge  was  sufficient  to  perforate 
thick  drawing  paper. 

Exp.  The  jar  is  charged  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
one  of  its  sides  is  connected  with  the  positive,  and  the 
other  with  the  negative  conductor  of  an  electrical  ma- 
chine, the  only  difference  is  in  the  degree  to  which  it  is 
charged,  owing  to  the  different  intensities  of  the  instru- 
ments. The  common  voltaic  battery  will  charge  the  jar 
in  a  very  small  time,  but  the  column  takes  a  longer  time, 
because  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  electricity  through 
the  apparatus.  ^ 

Pb.  146.  Notwithstanding  the  electrical  effects  of  the 
eokinm,  it  does  not  produce  the  chemical  effects  of  de- 
conposition,  which  are  readily  efiected  by  the  voltaic  pile. 
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Exp,  In  order  to  produce  the  chemical  eflfects,  a  dense 
though  small  current  is  requisite;  but  in  the  column, 
althou^  the  electrical  intensity  is  considerable,  yet  at 
once  it  is  nearly  equalized,  when  the  poles  are  connected 
by  a  conductor,  and  then  the  electro-motion  is  very  slow, 
as  appears  from  the  phenomena  already  explained  res- 
pecting this  instrument,  and  because  the  quantity  is 
exceedingly  small,  as  well  as  the  motion  very  slow,  no 
cheipical  decomposition  can  be  €fffected  by  this  apparatus, 
as  above  constructed. 
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SECTION  IX. 


MAGNETISM 


Thbrs  is  a  certidn  ferruginous  mineral  denominated  the 
Magnet^  it  was  formerly  considered  as  a  species  of  stone 
called  the  loadstone ;  this  mineral  possesses  several  Tcry 
remarkable  properties ;  for  instance,  it  exhibits  a  peculiar 
apparent  attraction  and  repulsion ;  it  assumes  a  particular 
direction  in  respect  of  the  meridian,  when  it  is  freely  sus  - 
pendedj  this  is  called  its  declination ;  it  also  takes  a  par- 
ticular direction  in  respect  of  the  horizon,  called  its  dip 
or  indination ;  it  is  subject  to  great  variations  in  all  these 
xespects;  its  direction  is  affected  and  changed  by  the 
actk^n  of  a  continuous  electric  current  on  it,  or  by  other 
coDtinuouB  currents  of  ethereal  matter;  it  can  communi- 
cate its  properties  to  iron  and  steel,  also  to  nickel  and 
cobah ;  its  properties  may  also  by  other  means  be  pro- 
duced in  the  last  mentioned  bodies.    The  property  first 
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noticed  above,  was  the  only  one  known  to  the  ancients,  as 

•  

far  as  we  can  learn  from  their  works.  The  earliest  ac- 
count we  have  of  the  discovery  of  its  directive  property 
is  in  1260,  by  Mark  Poloy  a  Venetian.  Seb.  Cabot  dis- 
covered its  declination  in  1500;  and  the  variation  of  the 
declination  was  first  detected  in  1625,  by  Mr.  Gellibrand. 
In  1576  Mr.  JR.  Norman  discovered  the  dip,  or  inclina- 
tion. The  action  of  a  continuous  ethereal  current  on  the 
magnet  was  first  clearly  ascertained  by  Professor  Oersted^ 
of  Copenhagen^  in  1819,  and  from  this  has  resulted  a 
much  clearer  knowledge  of  its  properties  and  actions. 
The  science  which  investigates  and  explains  these  various 
properties  is  denominated  Magnetistn,  of  which  Electro- 
Magnetism  is  a  particular  branch.  Magnetism  will  be 
the  subject  of  this  section ;  and  because  the  magnetic 
powers  are  constantly  influenced  by  the  electrical  state  of 
the  air,  and  by  the  Aurora  Borealis,  we  shall  commence 
the  section  by  presenting  several  phenomena  in  atmo- 
spherical electricity. 


Atmospheric  Electricity. 

Ph.  1.  The  rapid  evaporation  of  water  generally  leaves 
the  vessel  in  which  it  was  evaporated  negative,  and  the 
body  on  which  the  vapour  condenses  becomes  positive. 

Exp.  Water,  during  its  conversion  into  vapour,  absorbs 
large  quantities  of  ethereal  matter,  from  those  contiguous 
bodies  which  yield  it  most  readily ;  hence  it  will  absorb 
electric  fluid  from  the  vessel  which  contains  it,  and  will 
thus  leave  the  vessel  negative ;  when  it  is  again  converted 
into  water,  it  gives  out  the  electric  fluid  which  it  had 
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received,  and  hence  renders  the  body  on  which  it  con- 
denses positive. 

Ph.  2.  The  electrical  appearances  of  the  atmosphere 
are  displayed  most  of  all  at  or  near  the  periods  of  the 
greatest  heats. 

Exp.  During  the  increase  of  the  temperature  evapora- 
tion is  going  on  briskly,  and  therefore  electric  fluid  is 
rapidly  absorbed,  {ph.  1),  and  when  condensation  again 
takes  place,  a  new  and  opposite  electrical  change  occurs ; 
hence,  when  great  heat  prevails,  electrical  effects  may  be 
expected. 

Ph.  3.  The  electrical  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere, 
within  and  near  the  tropics,  are  very  frequently  exhibited 
on  a  grand  scale. 

Exp.  In  these  regions  great  quantities  of  the  electric 
fluid  must  be  continually  raised  by  the  expansion  of  the 
air,  and  by  evaporation  ;  hence,  frequent  and  often  grand 
electrical  effects  will  necessarily  be  produced  in  those 
regions. 

Ph.  4,  Within  the  tropics  the  appearance  of  the  elec- 
tric fluid  called  sheet  lightning  is  often  seen  playing  in 
the  upper  regions  of  the  air  during  the  evenings. 

Exp.  This  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  great 
quantities  of  electric  fluid  raised  there,  together  with  the 
heat  and  rarity  of  the  air  in  those  upper  parts  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Ph.  5.  Changes  of  the  wind,  and  opposing  currents  of 
the  wind,  produce  electrical  changes. 

Exp.  This  must  necessarily  arise  partly  from  the  fric- 
tion of  the  different  currents,  partly  from  the  change  pro- 
duced on  such  occasions  in  the  temperature  and  density 
of  the  ur,  and  partly  from  the  difference  in  the  state  of 
the  air  coming  from  the  opposite  regions. 

Ph.  6.  Great  and  rapid  changes  in  the  degrees  of  heat 

z2 
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and  cold  are  attended  by  frequent  and  corresponding 
electrical  changes. 

Exp.  Since  effects  are  in  a  regular  manner  dependent 
on  their  causes,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  see  the  reason  of 
these  appearances,  especially  if  we  consider  the  1st  and  2d 
phenomena. 

Pu.  7-  The  electrical  effects  of  the  atmosphere  are  most 
apparent  at  the  greatest  altitudes. 

Exp.  From  the  great  rarity  of  the  air  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  atmosphere,  a  proportionately  greater  quan- 
tity of  the  electric  fluid  will  be  present,  and  its  passage 
wiU  therefore  be  more  free  {ph.  13,  sect,  vii)  when  slight 
changes  occur  in  the  air ;  hence  the  electrical  state  will 
be  more  sensible  in  the  higher  regions, 

Pb,  8.  Fogs,  Tun^  snow,  hail,  and  sleet,  usually  render 
the  air  negative  at  first,  and  then  positiire,  making  it 
change  its  state  every  three  or  four  minutes. 

Exp*  Since  the  evaporation  and  condensation  of  mois- 
ture produce  electrical  phenomena,  and  since  also  the 
motions  of  bodies  amongst  each  other  excite  similar 
effects,  it  follows  that  fogs,  rain,  &c.  must  alter  the  usual 
electrical  state  of  the  air,  and  since  this,  as  will  be  shewn, 
{ph.  10),  has  a  continual  tendency  to  become  positive, 
these  frequent  and  rapid  changes  occur  under  the  above- 
mentioned  circumstances. 

Pu.  9.  Explosions  of  the  electric  spark  are  sometimes 
observed  between  neighbouring  clouds,  or  between  the 
earth  and  a  ploud,  exhibiting  the  phenomena  of  lightning 
andthunder^ 

Exp^  When,  by  the.  rapi4  condensation  of  vapour>  or 
by  the  friction  between  th^,  air  and  vapours,  or  between 
different  currents:  <tf.aur  which  frequently. exist,  especially 
during  thunder-storms,. cloads  are  rendered  ^lecjtrical,  and 
charged  as  the  prime  conductor  of.  an  electrical  nohachine. 
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or  88  the  Leyden  phial;  the  explosion  will  take  place, 
producing  a  powerful  spark,  whenever  a  neutral  cloud,  or 
one  in  an  opposite  electrical  state,  is  near  enough  to  cause 
the  discharge,  or  when  the  charged  cloud  is  so  near  the 
earth  as  the  striking  distance  requires.  The  astonishing 
effects  of  these  magnificent,  and  sometimes  tremendous 
phenomena,  are  such  as  we  should  be  led  to  expect,  when 
we  have  become  familiar  with  those,  which  may  be  pro* 
duced  by  a  powerful  electrical  machine. 

Ph.  10.  In  the  usual  state  of  the  atmosphere  its  elec- 
tricity is  invariably  positive. — Singer.  This  relates  par- 
tieuhrly  to  the  atmosphere  in  high  northern  latitudes, 
and  is  an  important  fact,  which  agrees  with  the  observa- 
tions of  electricians  in  general,  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
experiments  of  Gay  Lussac  and  Biot,  made  in  a  balloon 
at  the  height  of  4000  metres  above  the  earth's  surface,  a 
wire,  being  let  downward  and  insulated,  was  found  to  be 
negative  at  the  top.  We  are  authorised  to  conclude,  that 
tke  same  phenomena  occur  in  southern  latitudes. 

E^.  In  order  to  understand  the  reason  of  this,  and  to 
ntifold  its  causes,  conceive,  for  a  moment,  that  the  several 
parts  of  the  earth  and  its  atmosphere  are  at  their  mean 
temperatures,  and  that  the  whole  is  in  its  natural  state  of 
eqikilibrium.  Then  it  is  manifest,  that  the  distribution  of 
the  electric  fluid,  in  the  atmosphere,  will  depend  chiefly 
on  the!  temperature,  and  the  density  of  its  different  parts  s 
and  that  in  the  torrid  zone,  a  given  volume  of  air  at  a 
given  altitude,  will  contain  more  electric  fluid  than  an 
equal  volume  at  the  same  altitude  in  higher  latitudes, 
both  on  account  of  its  greater  temperature,  and  its  greater 
tenuity;  for,  in  order  to  support  the  equilibrium,  the 
severaS  atoms  of  air  must  require  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  ethelreal  matter,  such  as  the  electric  fluid,  caloric,  and 
light,  to  complete  their  atmospherules :  much  more  then 
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will  a  zoiie  of  a  given  breadth^  in  the  tropical  regions, 
contain  a  greater  quantity  of  electric  fluid  than  such  a 
zone  in  higher  latitudes,  the  zone  being  terminated  by 
parallels  to  the  equator;  for  the  zone  near  the  equator  is 
evidently  much  greater  in  circumference,  and  its  elevation 
abovp  the  earth's  surface  is  also  greater ;  hence  it  will 
contain  abundantly  more  electric  fluid.  Again  the  dis-^ 
tribution  of  the  electric  fluid  in  the  earth  itself  will  be 
according  to  the  form  and  nature  of  the  parts  of  its  sur- 
face, and  the  resistance  to  its  passage  into  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  hence  in  the  equatorial  regions,  the  electric 
fluid  will  be  more  dense,  and  in  greater  quantity,  than  in 
high  latitudes,  since  this  is  necessary  for  the  support  of 
a  greater  quantity,  which  the  atmosphere  contains  in 
those  parts,  and  to  prevent  the  more  facile  return  of 
the  electric  fluid  to  the  earth  in  consequence  of  the  better 
conducting  state  of  the  air  in  the  warmer  climate,  on 
account  of  its  rarity,  and  increased  temperature. 

Having  once  conceived  this  state  of  things,  next  con- 
sider the  changes  which  will  occur,  and  first  advert  to  the 
.  sun's  diurnal  progress,  elevating  the  temperature  on  the 
meridians  successively  from  east  to  west,  but  particularly 
and  most  of  all  in  the  latitudes  answering  to  his  declina- 
tion, and  in  the  contiguous  latitudes.  Thfe  air  thus  rarefied 
in  the  equatorial  regions,  will  absorb  electric  fluid  and  other 
ethereal  matter,  also  the  cold  air  rushing  in  to  supply  that 
which  is  elevated  by  the  heat  and  consequent  rarefication, 
and  producing  the  trade  winds,  will  in  its  turn  be  rarefied 
and  absorb  additional  ethereal  matter,  which  is  supplied 
by  the  earth  at  those  places :  now  it  is  evident  that  the 
elevated  air  loaded  with  ethereal  matter  will  flow  at  the 
top  of  the  atmosphere  towards  the  north  and  south  poles, 
while  it  pursues  the  diurnal  course  of  the  sun,  this  twofold 
motion  will  produce  a  spiral  current  of  rarefied  air,  and 
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the  electric  fluid  in  the  upper  regions  will  gradually  dif- 
fuse itself^  and  sometimes^  from  various  causes^  copiously 
mix  with  tfie  other  parts  of  the  atmosphere  ;  now  this  air 
being  condensed  towards,  and  in  the  polar  regions^  will 
discharge  its  electricity  to  the  earth  as  it  advances  north- 
wanl,  and  much  more  so  because  large  portions  of  the 
electric  fluid  of  the  earth,  in  these  high  latitudes,  are  con- 
tinually conveyed  towards  the  equator,  to  supply  the  waste 
there,  and  to  maintain  the  equilibrium ;  for  it  is  evident 
thai  the  fluid  elevated  in  the  torrid  zone  cannot  return  the 
same  way,  because  additional  quantities  are  continually 
raised ;  it  must  therefore  be  conveyed  in  the  rarefied  air 
at  great  altitudes  northward  and  southward.  From  this 
it  clearly  follows,  that  the  atmosphere  in  high  latitudes  be- 
cxxnes  charged  from  the  elevated  regions,  and  is  in  a  state 
fit  to  communicate  electricity  to  the  earth,  and  is  there- 
fore usually  in  a  positive  state,  the  deviations  from  this 
state,  which  sometimes  happen,  arise  from  partial  and  ad- 
ventitious causes.  It  is  likewise  evident  that  a  current  of 
ethereal  matter  is  produced  round  the  earth  in  the  same 
S]^ral  form. 

Pm«  1L  The  usual  positive  electricity  is  weakest  during 
the  night,  it  increases  at  sun  rise,  decreases  towards  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  increases  as  the  sun  declines,  it 
then  diminishes  and  remains  weak  during  the  night.— 
Singer  on  Elect,  p.  2/5. 

Exp,  During  the  night  the  air  is  colder  and  more  dense 
than  by  day,  and  hence  it  does  not  so  freely  transmit  the 
electric  fluid  from  the  upper  regions,  and  therefore  is  less 
sensibly  positive,  at  all  altitudes  at  which  we  can  make 
experiments  :  at  sun  rise  the  first  impression  of  his  rays 
is  to  warm  and  rarefy  the  air  at  the  earth's  surface,  this  air 
therefore  is  put  into  a  state,  in  which  it  tends  to  receive 
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tli^e  electric  fluid,  but  this  it  cannot  obtain  from  the 
earth,  which  is  already  in  defect,  from  the  discharge  to* 
wards  the  equator,  and  the  small  supply  which  is  contri- 
buted, during  the  night;  but  the  upper  regions  of  the  air, 
whi^b  are  less  affected  by  the  sun's  rays,  and  have  accu- 
mulated electricity,  during  the  night,  are  in  a  state  suitable 
to  afford  the  supply  readily,  and  to  convey  the  usual  quan- 
tity ^tp.  the  earth ;  hence,  the  positive  electrical  state 
iaqaeases  for  a  short  time*    Again,  when  the  whole  body 
of  air  begins  to  be  warmed,  and  rarefied,  it  absorbs  mare 
el^tric  fluid  in  the  parts  moderately  elevated,  and  trans- 
naita  Jess,  s^  that  about  the  middle  of  the  day  the  positive 
sl^ate  decreases ;  but,  as  the  sun  declines,  the  rarefied  air 
<^nden«^s,  and  henqe  gives  out  electric  fluid,  vdiich  can- 
Ao(  be  communicated  to  the  air  above,  that  being  already 
svrcj^af ged^  .  it  therefore  transmits  it  to  the  earth,  and 
h^i;i^e.ihQ  positive  signs  increase  at  the  decline  of  the  sun: 
Ji^y,  whAn  .tb^air  has  become  sufficiently  cooled,  and 
d|^^,  ,t|ie  electricity  is  less  freely  transmitted,  and  the 
wea]i^. pofiilive  state  continues  during  the  night*'  <  - 
,    Obs.  It  is  manifest  that  these  regular  phenomena  will 
l>9«greatly  mp^fied,  and  diversified  by  thecirctimstaiiic^s 
Qot|qf4  I^b9vei.;#nd>by  various  withers  which  fre^peblty 
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Jppearatju;es^  of  the  duraraBortaUs. 

The  AvLTom  Borealisis.a  beautiful  meteor^  seen  chiefly 
in  the  nothepn  regions,  particularly  in  the  sprbg  and 
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autumu.  Meteors  of  this  kind  present  various  appear- 
aiicea,  connected  with  electricity  and  magnetism  j  the 
principal  of  these  we  may  now  proceed  to  explain. 

Ph,  12.  Sometimes  the  Aurora  is  very  mild,  resem- 
bling whitish  clouds  ilUimiimted  by  the  sun  or  moon,  so 
that  they  may  be  taken  for  such  clouds  by  persons  unac- 
customed to  observe  this  meteor.  They  appear  in  the 
northern  eky,  and  often  yield  much  more  light  than  the 
stars,  the  nights  on  the^e  occasions  being  more  light  than 
usual  in  the  absence  of  the  moon. 

Exp.  The  progress  of  the  electric  fluid  id  the  upper 
parts  of  the  air,  towards  the  poles,  as  described  in  pk.  10 
and  11,  is  continually  more  and  more  interrupted  by  the 
increasing  density,  coldne:is  and  dryness  of  the  air,  as  we 
recede  from  the  equator ;  the  spirally  revolving  current  of 
electric  fluid  will  therefore  more  and  more  tend  towards 
the  earth,  and  especially,  the  upper  regions  will  be  more 
fully  saturated  with  that  fluid ;  hence  when,  from  warm 
winds  or  other  atmospheric  changes,  thin  nioiat  clouds  be- 
come diffused  towards  the  frigid  zones,  they  will  become 
conducting  vehicles,  for  conveying  large  quantities  of  the 
electric  fluid  to  the  ground.  Now  from  the  well  known 
properties  of  the  electric  fluid  flowing  from  one  body  to 
another,  it  follows  that  the  thin  moist  clouds,  thus  convey- 
ing it  will  be  rendered  lucid  at  their  extremities,  and  in 
those  parts  where  any  interruptions  of  contiguity  are 
found ;  and  this  is  doubtless  the  most  common,  but  the  - 
least  noticed  kind  of  Aurora  Borcalia. 

The  following  phenomena  contain  a  description  of  the 
most  conspicuous  and  complete  Auroras. 

Ph.  13.  (I)  Generally  tlic  first  appearance  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis  is  that  of  a  sort  of  thin  cloud  in  the  north,  like  a 
dark,  grey,  or  whitish  mist,  forming  an  arch  whose  ex- 
tremities are  connected  by  the  horizon  as  a  chord,   its 
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summit  rises  a  few  degrees  above  the  horizon^  seldom  less 
than  6**,  but  sometimes  its  vertex  is  elevated  50°  or  even 
60°.  Thb  may  be  called  its  dark  segment.  On  the  upper 
border  of  the  dark  segment  is  a  very  lucid  arch  from  one 
to  five  or  six  degrees  broad,  often  rising  a  Httle  higher  in 
some  parts  than  in  others. 

Exp.  When  from  different  circumstances  an  unusual 
dryness  and  coldness  in  the  frigid  zone,  freezing  the  va- 
pours, and  condensing  the  air,  happens  to  take  place,  the 
progress  of  the  electric  fluid  as  noticed  in  ph.  10,  11,  and 
12,  will  be  considerably  retarded^  because  of  the  greater 
non-conducting  property  of  air  thus  afiected.  Now  things 
being  in  this  state,  if  there  should  be  a  sudden  change  of 
temperature,  such  as  is  known  frequently  to  occur  on 
various  occasions,  it  will  produce  a  dampness  in  the  air, 
and  the  accumulated  electric  fluid  will  descend  from  the 
higher  regions  copiously  on  it,  causing  the  luminous  bor« 
der,  and  the  light  of  this  border  will  give  to  the  thin 
/moist  vapour,  the  appearance  of  the  dark  segment.  This 
segment  will  therefore  be  seen  in  the  north,  and.  will  be 
less  or  more  elevated  according  to  the  situation  of  the 
thin  warm  and  moist  vapour.  Also  the  lucid'  border, 
will  be  of  less  or  greater  breadth  according  to  the  degree 
and  state  of  the  vapour,  and  the  quantity  of  electric  fluid 
dischai^d.  Again  from  all  this  we  should  expect  to  find 
the  arch  irregular  in  breadth,  rising  to  different  heights  in 
different  places. 

Ph.  14.  (2)  Sometimes  a  lucid  limb  has  been  observed 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  dark  segment. 

Exp.  This  appearance  will  be  seen  when  the  warm 
vapour  does  not  extend  very  far  down  towards  the  earth, 
for  in  that  case,  the  electric  fluid  leaving  it  abruptly  will 
manifest  the  fringe  of  light. 

Ph.  15.  (3)  The  bright  stars  may  frequently  be  seen 
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both  through  the  dark  segment  and  the  lucid  border,  and 
sometimes^  although  seldom,  small  stars  may  be  seen 
through  them,  especially  through  the  luminous  part. 

Exp.  We  have  supposed  that  the  moist  and  warm  va- 
pour is  very  thin,  and  indeed,  since  most  probably  it  is 
brought  from  the  tropical  regions  in  the  higher  parts  of 
the  atmosphere,  it  will  necessarily  be  very  thin  and  dif- 
fused, and  hence  the  bright  stars  will  sometimes  be  con- 
spicuous even  through  this  dark  segment,  and  the  electric 
fluid  entering  copiously  will  not  diminish^  perhaps  some- 
times will  greatly  increase,  the  transparency  of  that  part 
of  the  air. 

Ph.  16.  (4)  The  dark  segment  with  its  lucid  border  is 
extended  sometimes  farther  towards  the  west  than  the 
east;  sometimes  farther  towards  the  east  than  the  west, 
and  usually  takes  up  a  quarter  of  the  horizon,  more  or 
less.  Sometimes  however  it  occupies  only  five,  or  six^ 
and  sometimes  a  hundred  degrees. 

Exp.  The  situation  and  extent  of  the  arch  will  depend 
considerably  on  those  of  the  thin  vapour  above  noticed, 
which  may  be  greatly  diversified. 

Ph.  17-  (5)  Pillars,  or  beams  of  light,  appear  to  dart 
apwards  from  the  dark  segment,  and  luminous  arch; 
these  are  white,  yellowish,  or  green  at  their  bases,  but 
become  orange  and  red  as  they  rise  towards  the  zenith,  or 
some  point  near  it,  to  which  they  continually  tend. 

Exp.  The  electric  fluid  descending  abundantly  towards 
the  dark  segment,  as  above  described,  from  all  sides,  will 
Und  a  more  facile  passage  in  some  portions  of  the  air, 
than  in  others,  as  will  be  readily  admitted  by  any  person 
conversant  in  electrical  experiments,  especially  such  as 
relate  to  atmospherical  electricity,  hence  the  luminous 
beams  will  seem  to  rise  upwards  from  the  dark  segment, 
though  in  reality  the  electric  fluid  flows  downwards  to- 
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wards  it ;  but  the  light  of  these  beams  must  first  appear 
at  the  place  of  ingress,  and  the  light  will  of  course  appear 
to  extend  upwards. 

Ph.  18.  (6)  These  pillars  or  beams  of  light  appear  to  be 
arcs  of  great  circles,  merging  towards  that  point  in  the 
heavens  to  which  the  dipping  needle  is  directed,  when  pro- 
perly suspended,  they  seem  to'get  smaller  as  they  rise,  so 
as  to  take  a  conical  figure,  whose  vertex  is  the  place  to- 
wards which  they  are  directed ;  and  also  the  dark  segment 
with  its  Incid  border  extends  towards  the  magnetic  east 
and  west* 

Exp.  The  gjrrating  ethereal  matter,  especially  the  dee^ 
trie  fluid,  findmg  a  resistance  to  its  motion  towards  the 
pok  iphm  13),  from  the  greater  non-conducting  power  of 
the  air,  on  account  of  its  greater  density  and  coldness, 
and  the  frozen  or  crystallized  state  of  the  aqueous  vapour 
in  tl^e  eold  climates,  will  find  its  way  most  copiously,  to- 
wards the  earth  at  some  distance  from  the  pole,  this  be- 
ing' favoured'by  the  motion  of  the  electric  fluid  in  the 
earth  towards  the  equator,  {ph.  10  and  11)  ;  hence  there 
will  be  «  zme  or  space  of  the  earth's  surface  at  B<»ne  dis- 
tance from  the  pole,  most  probably  within  the  polar  circle, 
at' which  jsone  the  electric  fluid  will  enter  the  earth  more 
than  at  any  other  part.  This  zone  will  be  irregular  on  ac- 
count^ the 'different  ^conducting  power  of  the  several 
parts  df  the  earth V  surface.  Now  this  irregular  space  or 
belt  being  of  unequal  conducting  power  wiH  admit  a 
more  free  entrance  for  the  electric  fluid  at  some  parts  than 
at  others,  (ot  Sf  not  of  unequal  conductuig  power  fi-om  the 
various  states  of  the  air,  a  tendency  of  it  to  enter  at '  oi!ie 
part  more  Uian  another  will  happen)  f  aiid  the  fluid,  co- 
piously entering  at  one  •  of  these  places>  will  produce  a 
diversion  of  the  electric  current  towards  it  from  the  sur- 
roundiug  parts,  for  th^  discharge  there  renders  the  air 
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ili'ta  place  wil)  become  a  hind  of  pole,  occupying  a  space 
probably  of  several  miles  in  extent,  which,  as  wc  shall 
see  in  explaining  the  phenomena  of  magnetism,  gives  a 
certain  direction  to  the  clipping  needle.  Now  since  the 
electric  fluid  is  most  cupiously  dlschitrged  at  this  place,  a 
comparatively  aniall  portion  will  be  diacliarged  in  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  the  irregular  zone,  and  we  may  ex* 
pect  that  a  similar  place  of  entrance  for  the  electric  fluid 
will  be  found  at  some  other  part  of  the  zone  nearly  oppo- 
site ;  also  in  consequence  of  these  poles  the  entrance  of 
the  electric  fluid  into  the  earth  will  be  increased  in  certain 
lines  directed  through  this  pole  and  the  places  of  the  adja- 
cent hemisphere  ;  these  lines  will  be  affected  in  their  direc- 
tion and  course  by  the  nature  of  the  earth'ssurface  between 
the  place  and  the  pole,  and  this  in  found  to  determine  the 
magnetic  meridian  of  the  place  through  which  it  passes  ; 
a  great  circle  at  right  angles  to  this  magnetic  meridian, 
cuts  the  horizon  in  the  magnetic  east  and  west.  All  this 
being  considered,  it  will  be  manifest  that  the  electric  fluid 
descending  on  the  dark  segment,  and  forming  the  lumi- 
nous arch,  will  tend  to  shew  itself  equally  on  each  side  of 
the  magnetic  meridian,  and  hence  the  dark  segment  will 
be  directed  towards  the  magnetic  east  and  west.  The 
same  will  shew  that  these  beams  might  really  be  cylindri- 
cal, or  even  broader  in  the  more  elevated  parts,  yet  tliey 
trill  generally  be  seen  to  converge  to  the  point  of  apparent 
concourse. 

Ph.  19.  (7)  The  dark  segment  is  frequently  bisected-by 
the  magnetic  meridian ;  but  sometimes  it  deviates  more 
to  the  east  or  to  the  west :  also,  the  Inminoua  pillars  or 
beams  are  not  always  directed  to  the  same  point  of  the 
magnetic  meridian. 

Ea-p,  The  tendency  of  the  electric  mo\'emeiitB  will  be 
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to  exhibit  the  light  in  these  positions ;  but  eyidently  con- 
siderable Tariati<Mis  will  arise  from  the  situation  of  the 
warm  moist  vapours,  and  other  circumstances^  whether  of 
a  general  or  local  nature. 

Ph.  20.  (8)  Flashes  of  light  succeed  the  beams,  darting 
upward  in  the  same  direction  with  them,  they  are  momen- 
tary, and  rapidly  succeed  each  other.  They  are  broad 
and  diffuse,  and  consist  of  weaker  light  than  the  beams. 
They  appear  and  disappear  so  quickly  as  to  produce  the 
impression  of  a  tremulous  motion. 

JExp,  All  this  is  exactly  answerable  to  what  we  should 
expect  from  the  motions  of  the  electric  fluid  in  the  upper 
and  rare  parts  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  directions  as 
above  explained. 

Ph.  21.  (9)  The  flashes  often  dart  quite  up  to  the 
zenith,  and  sometimes  beyond  it;  they  then  generally 
form  near  the  zenith  a  sort  of  canopy  of  encircling  light, 
called  the  corona :  at  this  period  the  Aurora  displays  its 
greatest  splendour. 

Exp,  These  remarki^e  effects  are  nothing  more  than 
what  has  been  already  explained,  except  in  degree,  such 
appearances  may  be  expected  when  an  unusual  quantity 
of  electricity  has  been  accumulated  in  the  elevated  parts 
of  the  atmosphere,  through  a  long  continuance  of  serene 
cold  and  dry  weather. 

Ph.  22.  (10)  Frequently  arches  in  the  form  of  a  rain- 
bow, sometimes  one,  at  other  times  two  or  more,  are  seen, 
which  when  complete  go  quite  across  the  heavens,  at  right 
angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  meeting  the  magnetic 
east  and  west,  when  these  appear  they  are  generally 
first  seen. 

Ea:p*  These  rainbow-like  arches  are  of  the  same  nature, 
and  arise  from  the  same  cause  as  the  lucid  arch  on  the 
dark  segment,   {ph.  18  and  14) ;  they  will  therefore  be 
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understood  from  those,  and  that  they  cross  the  magnetic 
meridian  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  will  follow  from  ph, 
18  and  19;  this  position  depending  on  the  place  where 
the  electric  fluid  enters  the  earth  in  the  greatest  quantity, 
in  order  to  be  conveyed  towards  the  equator. 

Ph.  23.  The  ten  phenomena  just  described  are  those 
"which  the  Aurora  most  generally  exhibits;  but  some- 
times there  are  others,  and^  frequently  some  of  these  are 
wanliog. 

Exp^  The  cause  of  these  appearances  which  are  as- 
signed in  the  above  explanations,  will  fully  imfold  the 
reason  of  this,  the  state  of  the  air,  the  position  and  extent 
of  the  warm  watery  vapour,  &c.  will  cause  great  variations 
to  occur,  and  all  the  above  described  phenomena  will 
seldom  be  seen  at  once. 

Ph.  24.  Aurora  Australes,  or  Southern  lights,  are  seen 
towards  the  south  pole ;  some  of  them  are  very  brilliant, 
as  observed  by  Cook^  Foster ,  Bailey y  and  JFaleSy  from  the 
year  1772  to  1775. 

Esp.  AIL  that  has  been  said  in  the  last  thirteen  pheno- 
mena respecting  the  Aurora  Borealis,  will  apply  to  that 
which  appears  in  the  south,  excepting  so  far  as  it  is 
modified  by  the  difference  in  the  earth's  sur&ce. 

Ph.  25.  ^*  The  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  countries 
observe  the  Aurora  to  be  remarkably  strong,  when  a 
sudden  thaw  happens  after  severe  cold  weather." — ^Dr. 
JPriestley's  History  of  £lect.  vol.  i.  p.  437. 

Exp,  During  the  cold  weather,  the  electric  fluid  accu- 
mulates in  the  upper  parts  of  the  atmosphere,  because  the 
frost  renders  the  lower  parts  of  the  air  a  worseconductor, 
by  increasing  its  density,  but  much  more  by  congealing 
its  vapour ;  but  when  the  sudden  thaw  takes  place,  the 
thin  watery  vapours  will  be  diffused  in  the  higher  parts  of 
the  air,  and  hence  the  Aurora  will  occur.    This  agrees 
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with  pJi.  13,  and  greatly  corroborates  and  confirms  die 
explanations  we  have  given  of  this  meteor. 

Ph.  26.  Aurorse  Boreales  are  seen  vefry  frequently  iu 
the  northern  regions ;  they  are  of  more  rare  occurrence 
as  we  advance  towards  the  equator,  so  that  in  latitudes 
lower  than  35"  or  40*  they  are  scarcely  ever,  if  at  all 
observed. 

JExp.  As  we  advance  towards  the  north,  the  qpiral 
currents  of  electric  fluid  moving  north-west,  {ph.  10  and 
11),  are  more  and  more  arrested,  as  above  explained,  and 
much  contracted  by  their  shorter  revolution  near  tiie 
pole,  and  hence  the  Aurora  will  be  more  fireqnently 
seen  the  nearer  we  come  towards  the  northern  mag- 
netic pole.  But  the  causes  we  have  assigned,  and  which 
as  we  have  shewn  evidently  exist,  indicate  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  seen  in  the  parts  of  the  earth  near  the 
torrid  zone. 

Ph.  27*  These  meteors  have  been  observed  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  but  are  most  common  at  the  spring  and 
autumn,  and  even  during  winter,  when  the  weather  is 
serene  and  clear. 

Msp.  The  changes  in  the  weather  are  most  frequent  at 
the  spring  and  autumn,  and  often  after  serene  weather  in 
winter  a  period  of  warm  days  ensues ;  but  there  is  a  more 
uniform  warmth  and  moisture  in  summer:  hence  {ph.  13 
and  25)  these  meteors  should  be  seen  as  above  stated. 

Ph.  28.  In  some  years  they  are  more  frequent  than  in 
others. 

Exp.  The  weather  in  some  years  is  found  to  be  far 
more  uniform  than  in  others,  and  consequently  less  fa- 
vourable  for  producing  these  phenomena. 

Ph.  29.  As  the  motions  of  the  Aurora  cease,  the  light 
approaches  more  and  more  towards  the  horizon,  con- 
tracting from  the  east  and  west,  and  terminating  near 
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the  north-.;  the  darik  segment^  becoming  luminous,  die- 
appean  with  greater  or  less  rapidity. 

£ap.  This  idose  of  a  brilliant  meteor,  depending,  as 
abore  explained,  on  the  electric  fluid,  and  ttdiing  the 
poritioDB  specified,  la  such  precisely  as  the  drcumstances 
would  lead  us  to  anticipate. 

'Ph.  30.  On  Sept.  29,  1828,  a  fine  rainbow-like  arch 
mas  observed  in  England:  at  Briaiol  it  was  seen  to  rise  a 
Utde  before  eig^t  o'dock  in  the  evening  from  an  apparent 
(doudy  or  thin  vapour,  nearly  at  the  WSW  point  of  the 
liorison,  it  passed  a  few  d^rees  to  the  north  of  Altair,  in 
the  Eagle,  and  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  line  produced 
which  joins  /3  and  y  in  that  constellatioQ,  it  proceeded 
along  by  Sagitta  towards  the  £N£  point  of  the  ho- 
.riaon,  passing  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Pleiades  in 
the  eaat.  It  was  of  a  yellowish  pale  white  colour ;  it  was 
seen  in  its  greatest  splendour  at  about  a  quarter  ,paat 
^ght)  and  gradually  faded,  so  that  about  nine  it  was 
•acaroelgr  discernible.  It  shifted  its  position  a  little;  its 
breadth  towards  the  west  was  about  six  degrees,  but 
towards  the  east  it  was  about  three  or  four  degrees 
•broad.  Nothing  move  of  the  Aurora  was  <:tbserved  at  the 
time,  icxcept  a  faint  light,  and  a  few  feeble  flashes  of 
Hght  which  aippeared  towards  the  norti),  after  the  arch 
became  iavisible. 

JEsp»  This  is  ottly.«a  particular  case  of  these  meteors, 
•and  agrees  wiHh  ph.  22,  where  it  is  shewn,  that  when  such 
arches  exist,  they  are  first  seen.;  sometimes  there  are  tivo 
•ixr  three  of  them  seen  at  once,  and  tliey  are  fre<piently 
unaccompanied  by  most  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Aurora; 

Mr.  JDobbs  mentioiis  several  similar  arches  seen  in 
JMand^  Sept.  2i,  25,  26,  1725.  »iil.  Trans.  No.  395, 
p.  128. 

Mr.  Sawartl,  in  his  important  work  on  the  ClimQte  of 

2  a 
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•London^  records  the  following  account  of  a  similar  Au- 
rora. Edinburgh^  March  6.  ^^  A  little  past  eight  o^clock^ 
p.  m.  a  beautiful  Aurora  Borealis^  nearly  resembling  that 
whidi  appeared  in  September  last^  w^s  distinctly  visible 
here  for  a  considerable  time.  A  similar  beautiful  arch  of 
bright  light  stretched  across  the  heavens.  It  sprung 
from  a  point  nearly  ENE^  and  passing  the  zenith, 
terminated  in  the  opposite  point  of  the  horizon.  Its 
eastern  limb  was  the  brightest  and  best  defined.  The 
horizon  in  almost  every  point  was  obscured  by  dark 
broken  clouds,  which  rendered  both  its  beginning  and 
termination  less  distinct  than  the  last.'' 

The  three  following  phenomena  are  taken  from  Pro- 
fessor HansteerC$  paper,  Phil.  Mag.  Nov.  1827^  p.  336. 

Ph.  31.  The  columns  of  light  shooting  up  from  the 
northern  horizon  towards  the  zenith  are  unconnected, 
short  parallel  rays,  or  cylinders  of  light,  whose  direction 
nearly  coincides  with  that  of  the  dipping  needle.  When 
these  columns  pass  the  zenith,  they  seem  broken  off,  and 
form  the  crown. 

Let  N  C  S,  J^.  73,  be  a  part  of  the  magnetic  meridian, 
Ffj  E  e,  and  D  </,  parallel  rays  forming  the  Aurora.  If 
the  observer  at  C  turn  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  CF, 
CE,  CD,  a  part  of  each  column  is  covered  by  that  in  front, 
and  the  whole  mass  of  light  from  F  to  Z,  and  Z  to  D, 
jseems  connected.  But  in  the  direction  CZ  one  only  sees 
the  transversal  section  of  the  column,  and  hence  the  blue 
sky  appears.  The  light  also  seems  connected,  if  we  look 
towards  the  east  or  west ;  hence  the  whole  seems  to  rise 
to  the  magnetic  zenith. 

Exp.  What  is  here  stated  and  illustrated,  agrees  with 
the  explanations  we  have  advanced  in  the  preceding  phe- 
nomena, and  requires  no  other  principles  or  explanation. 

Ph.  32.  In  the  magnetic  meridian  these  rays  seem  per- 
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pendicular  to  the  horizon,  but  towards  the  cast  or  wo8t 
they  haye  an  inclination  towards  the  south,  as  represented 
in  Jig.  74;  thus  every  observer  will  see  the  crown  in  his 
magnetic  zenith,  and  therefore  each  sees  a  different  crown; 
hence  the  altitude  cannot  be  found  by  observations  at  dif- 
ferent places. 

Mxp.  The  facts  here  noticed  are  fully  explained  in  ph. 
18,  and  agree  with  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  subject. 

Ph.  33.  The  rays  are  frequently  seen  to  fomi  into  a 
regular  ring,  DE^Jig.  7b ^  darting  from  a  small  zone  of  the 
earth's  surface,  the  center  of  which  is  somewhere  north 
of  Hudson's  Bay.  If  BC  be  the  horizon  at  C,  the  angle 
FCB  is  the  elevation  of  the  lowest  arch,  and  ECB  of  the 
highest. 

Exp.  Since  the  electric  fluid,  as  shevm  ph.  18,  will  find 
its  way  to  the  earth  most  copiously  in  an  irregular  zone, 
and  particularly  at  some  certain  places  in  that  zone,  it 
will  follow  that  in  some  cases  of  the  Aurora,  the  appear- 
ances above  mentioned  will  occur ;  and  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  ring  is  evidently  the  place  in  the  irregular 
zone,  (ph.  18),  where  the  ethereal  matter  is  discharged 
from  the  atmosphere  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

The  four  following  phenomena  are  taken  from  Mr. 
Sichardsan's  paper  in  the  Edin.  Phil.  Jour,  for  July — 
Sept.  1828;  the  observations  were  made  in  the  land 
expedition  in  1825,  6,  and  7- 

Ph.  34.  Tlie  Aurora  Borealis  is  generally  most  active 
when  it  seems  to  have  emerged  from  a  cloud  near  the 
earth. 

Exp.  The  nearer  the  thin  watery  vapour  {ph.  18)  is  to 
the  earth,  the  more  rapidly  it  will  convey  the  electric 
fluid,  and  the  more  brilliant  will  be  the  coruscations  of 
the  Aurora,  which  agree  with  the  facts  here  stated. 

2a2 
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Ph.  35.  When  the  Aurora  is  very-nctmya.haziiiess'is 
perceived  about  ihd  coruscations^  though  jtheaky  in  other 
parts  is  very  dear. 

jE^.  The  tiyid  light  of  the  AunMSi  .w31  )render  the 
slender  misty. by  which.lt  is  conveyed^  suffidsntly  opaque 
to  exhibit  the  apparent  haziness. 

Pa.  86.  A  low  tempersitare  seemB  fayourdble  for  the 
production  of  brilliant  and  active  csoruscatioQS. 

JSxp.  What  has  been  advanced  on  pfi.2&9  will  shew 
the  reason  of  this  fact. 

^11. 37-  The  gold  leaf  eJcctroi»eter  was  notaffiocled  by 
tbcrappearanee  of- the  Aurora. 

i^^p.  Itiis  not  toibe  e^ipected  tfaatat  ^baaklj^ect  this 
instrument;  for  the  Aurora  takes  place  in  the  elevated 
regions-  of  the  air,  and  the  air;  at  those  fplac»»3  of  observa- 
tion is  not .  irregularly,  <^  suddenly,  it^riin  any  Yery  great 
degree  {fectediby  its  action. 

Obs.  Mr.  JUehardson  observed  that.  htilUant  and  active 
coruscations  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  cause  a  defleetion  of 
the  magnetic  needle,  and  that  almost  invariably,  if  they 
appear  throi^h  a  hazy  atmo^here,  ^id  exhibit  the  ,pris- 
matic  colours.  This  will  be  understood  from  the  magr 
netic  phenomena  which  follow.  The  altitude  of  .these 
meteors  is  consideraMe,  but  by  no  means  so  great  as  n[iany 
^ve  imagined,  as  appears  from  .the  observations  of  Mr. 
RichardsoUj  and  others.  There  are  many  sources  of 
iailacy  in  observations  on  these  lights. 

Ph.  38.  The  coronals  not  always  formed  exactly  in  the 
point  of  the  heavens  towards  which  the  dipping  needle  is 
directed,  nor  is  it  always  stationary  during  the  short  time 
of  its  appearance,  but  .c^proaches  towards  the , point  just 
now  specified:  thus,  that  which  wafi  noticed  by  Dr. 
Halley^  Phil.  Trans.  No.  347>  p-  406,  first  appeared  a 
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Utile  to  the  northward  of   die   zenith^*  but  gradually 
dedined  towards  the  south. 

Mxp,  The  direction- (tf  the  beams,  pyramids,  and 'flashes 
of.electric  light  will-be  greatly  affected  by  the  state  of  the 
air, .and  the  positidit  of  it8>vaponn3  •;  but  the  tendency,  as 
before,  shewn,  will  be  such  as  to  influence  the  streams 
so  as- to  direct  them  towanbthe  porat*  we  have  men* 
tioned« 

Ph.  39.  Some  of  the  beams  of  light  frequently  have  a 
lateral  motion,  verging  either  towards  the  east  or  west, 
still  retaining  their  positioui  nearly  at  right  angles*  to 
the  horizon. 

JBxp.  Such  motions  will  ensue  from  a  like  motion  of 
the  thin  vapour,  where  the  discharge  takes  place,  or  from 
a*  variation  in:itbi'O0Bducting  power  when  it  is  extensive. 

Ph;  40.  ^Sevend  of  the  more  permanent  streams  were 
bent,  at  times,  into  irregular  arches  of  dififerent  curva- 
tures' and'  positions/' — Dr.  LangwUh.  Phil;  Tran.  No. 
vlf9,  p.  <j|ll« 

Exp*  These  irregularities  are  the  natural  I'esult  of  the 
great  vioiationft  often  produced  in  the  atmosphere. 
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Ph.  41.  If  a  bar  of  iron  be  placed  in  a  position  nearly' 
vertical^  and  suflered  to  remiun  a  long  time  in  that  posi- 
tion, it  will  acquire  magnetism ;  thus,  the  vertical  iron 
barsof  old  buildings,  and  fire  irons  which  have  been  long 
in  use,  are  found  to  be  magnetical. 

Esp.  Ihe  general  electrical  slate  of  the  atmosphere  is 
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positive,  {ph.  10' and  11);  therefore,  the  eketric  fluid, 
and  other  ethereal  matter,  will  descend  towards  the  earth 
along  any  vertical  bodies,  which  can  transnait  it  better 
than  air;  and  since,  as  explained  pA.  10,  11,  12,  13,  and 
18,  currents  of  etheresd  matter  are  continually  flowing  in 
the  upper  parts  of  the  air  in  spiral  lines  from  east  to 
west,  inclining  northward,  and  descending,  it  is  evident 
that  these  currents  will  tend  to  cut  and  traverse  any 
vertical  conductor  in  planes  nearly  perpendicular  to  its 
lengtii.  Now  the  magnitude  of  the  spherules,  and  forces 
of  the  atoms  or  particles,  which  compose  some  conduct- 
ing bodies,  may  be  such  that  they  shall  be  susceptible  of 
receiving  and  retaining  the  impressions  of  the  above  men- 
tioned currents  to  a  certain  depth  on  their  surfaces,  and 
be  forced  by  its  pressure  so  closely  together,  as  to  inter- 
cept its  deeper  penetration,  and  its  faHher  progress  in  a 
direct  line,  and  particularly  this  may  be  the  case  with 
iron,  and  ferruginous  bodies.  The  phenomena  of  mag- 
netism indicate  that  this  is  so  in  fact ;  hence  the  general 
efibct  of  the  action  of  the  ethereal  matter,  which  is  flowing 
round  the  globe  of  the  earth,  descending  from  east  to 
west  in  spirals  from  the  south  northward,  will  be  to  cut 
fine  channels,  or  passages,  downward,  inclining  to  the 
west,  and  chiefly  on  the  south  side  of  this  vertical  iron 
bar ;  for,  on  account  of  the  direction  in  which  the  current 
strikes  it  in  its  course,  it  will  be  cut  most  completely,  and 
to  the  greatest  depth,  on  the  south  side ;  this  effect,  com- 
bined with  the  general  tendency  of  the  electric  fluid  to 
pass  downward  along  the  bar,  will  produce  a  channelled 
course  in  -a  spiral  form,  round  the  bar  downward,  evi- 
dently so  as  to  pass  round  the  bar  from  the  east,  first  on 
its  south  side,  and  thence  to  the  west,  and  by  north  to 
the  east,  thus  proceeding  till  it  passes  off  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bar ;  ag^in,  the  atoms  composing  the  surface  of  the 
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iron,  having,  in  process  of  time,  become  fixed  in  the  posi- 
tions, and  the  arrangement  thus  generated,  wili  convey  a 
current  of  ethereal  matter  in  the  same  channelled  course, 
even  when  the  bar  is  moved  to  another  situation,  where 
ethereal  matter  in  motion  has  access  to  its  surface.  Let 
AB,  Jig.  81,  represent  the  vertical  iron  bar,  £  the  east, 
and  W  the  west  side,  the  front  which  is  seen  in  the  figure 
being  the  north  side ;  then  it  is  manifest,  that  since  the 
action  of  the  passing  ethereal  matter  will  tend  to  cut,  and 
channel  the  surface  nearly  in  the  horizontal  lines  on  the 
north  and  south  sides,  but  most  of  all  on  the  south  side, 
because  the  current  is  moving  northward,  it  must  needs 
happen,  that  since  electric  fluid  is  admitted  down  AB, 
and  not  freely  along  it  in  one  line,  or  through  its  sub- 
stance, it  must  take  its  passage  first  on  the  most  com- 
plete channels  on  the  south  side,  and  passing  round  by 
W,  will  find  an  easy  passage  on  the  north  side,  as 
shewn  by  the  arrow  heads,  and  round  to  the  east  again : 
and  thus  it  will  in  time  form  a  fine  spiral  path,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  figure,  excepting  that  the  spirals  are  to  be 
supposed  much  closer,  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  and  sepa- 
rated, especially  in  certain  parts,  only  by  indefinitely  small 
intervals.  It  is  manifest  that  the  same  efiiect  must  take 
place  whatever  be  the  shape  of  the  bar ;  that  is,  whether 
it  be  round  or  square,  or  of  any  other  form. 

Now  if  the  iron  rod  stand  in  that  position  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  it  may  be  easily  conceived,  that  from  the 
continued  course  of  the  current,  and  the  gradual  action  of 
the  lur  and  moisture,  the  channelled  spiral  passage  in  the 
bar  becomes  in  some  degree  fixed;  and  when  the  rod  is 
moved  from  its  vertical  position,  it  will  still  transmit  such 
ethereal  matter  as  strikes  or  presses  on  it,  in  the  path  of 
these  spirals,  rather  than  in  any  other;  for  the  atoms  of 
the  iron  on  its  surface  are  now  so  fixed,  and  their  sphe- 
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tate  the. current  in  that  direction^  and  to  oppose  it  in.  the 
contraxy  one.;  hence^ifthis  rod  he  freely  suspended^  and. 
at  liberty  to.  move  by  a.  very  small  force,  it.wilL  assume,  a. 
durectioA.  such  that,  the  channels  of.  the  spirals,  or  the. 
plane  of  their  dinections^.  shall  coincide,, or  nearlji;  so^.witii 
the  current.of  ethereal  matter  to,  which  Aey  are.expased;. 
and  since,  such  a< current  is  moving  continuallyy  from  east, 
to. west,,  {jfh.. 10  and  11),  it  foUowsthat  the  channels  of 
the  spirals  in  the  bar  will  take  that  direction,,  and  conse<- 
quently,  the  bar  itself  must  take  a  direction  towards' the. 
north  and  south,  and;  it  must,  possess. the,refore  this. pro- 
perty of  the  ma^et. 

0£5..  The  magnet abo.ve  described  I  have  ventured. to 
denominate  a  north  needley. because  it  is  sucb  as  is  formed, 
hy, position  in;  the. northern  hemisphere.  A  needle  formed, 
similarly  by  position  in  the  southern,  hemisphere  would^ 
have  the  spirals  the  contraijy  way,,  as  shewn  ia.fig.,82'j. 
this  necessarily  follows,  from.the^account  given  of  the  forr 
mation  of  the  north. needle,  or  magnet.. 

Pa«  42*..  The  magneticid  rod.  er.  needle,  .when  freely  su&r 
gended,  does,  not  point,  exactly  towards;  the  geographi«- 
calpoleof  the  earth  at  most. places^  but  to  a  point. not. 
far  froinit^,thatis,.to  a. point  in  .the  frigid  zone  which  ap- 
pears to  be  somewhere  north  of.  Hudson !s  Bay.  Hence*. 
at..differentp^es.it  hasia  different  declination;  the  mag- 
netic meridian  making,  a  greater  or  less,  ang^e  witJai  the 
meridians  of.  different  places., 

Eap..  As  wasf  explained  in.  jiA.  18,  the  current  of.ethe* 
reaLmatter^  gyrating  about  our  globe  in.  spiral  lines,  finds: 
its  way  to  the  earth  most  copiously  in  an. irregular,  terres-^ 
trial] zone  near  the  pole,  and.  more  completely^  and.  more, 
abundantly  soat  some. places  than  at  others  inthat  zone, 
hence  the  circulating,  spirals  round  the  earth  will;  be 
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deflected),  so  as  in  some  degree  to  regard  the  place  of 
easiest  entrance  as  their  pole^  and  hence  the  needle  will  be 
directed  towards  that  place  according  to  the  foregoing 
explanation^  and  hence  there  will  be  a  declination: of  the 
needle  with  regard  to  the  geographical  pole^  which  will 
be  diffiBvent  according  to  the  situation  of  the  places*  From 
phm  38.it .appears  that  there  is  a  magnetic  north  pole  of  the 
€»rth. somewhere. in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hudson's  Bay* 

Ph..43.  That  end  of  the. iron  rod.  which  was  downward, 
ph^AXyiA  its  north  pole,  or.  the  end  which  points  to.  the 
magaetic  north,  when  it.  i&  freely  suspended, 

Exp.  For  let  the  rod  AB,  fg.  81,  be  removed  from  its 
vertical,  position,,  by  which  it  was  rendered  magnetical, 
and  let  .it.be  freely  suspended  (horizontally  so  that  the  end 
Be  may  be.  directed,  towaods'  any  part  in  the  NE,  or  NW 
qiiarters;  then,  the  current  of  ethereal  matter  revolving 
abontthe  earth  in- spiral' lines  (^»A*  10  and  18),  pvoceed* 
ing  northwards,,  and.  tending  downward  .to  the  earth,  will 
meet  the  eastern  side  of.  the  rod*  or  needle,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  its  channelled  course  formed,  as.  described  ph. 
4Vi  it  must  descend  on  the  eastern  side,. passing  under  and 
rising  on  the  west  side  of.  the  rod, .  so  that  a  spiral  current 
will  be  prod«ced  through  it  from  A  to  B,  and  this  accords 
vrith-  the  eastward  and  downward  course  oi  the  earth ; 
the  planes  of  the  spirals  must  therefore  be  placed  in  the 
direotiott.of  that  current,  which  being  at  right  angles  to 
the  magnetioal  meridian,,  the  rod.  itself  will  therefore 
take  its  position  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian, 
and^vidently, since. the  spirals  in  the  rod  tend  downwards 
indininjp  to  the  end  B,  that  end^must  be  directed  with  the 
current,  towards  the  north.  If:  the  end  B  had  been  placed 
so  as  to  point  any  where  to  the  SE  or  SW  quarters,  the 
current  round  the  rod  must  rise  upwards,  on  the  eastern 
side,  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  terrestrial,  current, 
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which  in  this  case  meets  it  on  that  side,  therefore  the 
point  B  could  not  be  directed  towards  the  south,  hence  in 
all  cases  the  end  B,  which  pointed  towards  the  earth, 
while  the  rod,  in  its  vertical  position,  was  converted  into  a 
magnet,  must  point  towards  the  north  when  suspended  ho- 
rizontally. The  same  would  evidently  be  true  if  the  rod 
were  suspended  any  where  in  the  southern  hemisphere^ 
for  still  the  terrestrial  current  meets  it  on  the  eastern  side 
descending.  All  this  will  be  exactly  understood  from  a 
due  attention  to  fig.  81,  which  is  so  represented,  that  the 
spectator  is  supposed  to  be  north  of  it,  looking  on  its 
north  side. 

Ph.  44.  If  an  iron  rod  were  placed  vertically  for  a  long 
time  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  in  some  high  latitude,  it 
would  become  a  magnet.  NB.  I  am  not  aware  that  this 
lias  been  verified  by  experiments,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  being  a  fact,  it  might  easily  be  ascertained 
sufBlciently,  if  any  person  would  pliEtce  a  long  bar  of  soft 
iron  vertically  in  such  latitudes,  and  try  if  it  would  attract 
iron  as  a  magnet  while  in  that  position. 

Exp.  This  is  similar  to  jiA.  41,  and  is  to  be  explained 
after  the  same  manner,  the  needle  thus  formed  I  call  a 
south  needle :  fig.  82  is  intended  to  represent  the  course 
of  its  spiral  channels  formed  by  the  action  of  the  terres- 
trial current. 

Ph.  45.  The  end  of  a  south  needle  which  is  downward^ 
while  it  is  forming  in  its  vertical  position  will  point  to 
the  south. 

Exp.  This  may  be  explained  in  the  same  manner  as 
ph.  43,  having  regard  to  the  south  instead  of  the  north 
pole,  and  from  that  explanation  this  phenomenon  will  be 
easily  understood. 

Ph.  46.  The  needle,  if  it  be  suspended  from  its  center 
of  gravity  before  it  is  magnetised,  and  free  to  move,  will. 
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when  rendered  magnetical,  take  a  position  inclined  to  the 
horizon  more  or  less  according  to  the  situation  of  the 
phMse  in  respect  of  the  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth,  at 
Liondon  the  inclination  is  about  70°  below  the  horizon  to- 
WMd  the  north. 

Obs.  Iron  may  be  rendered  magnetical  in  various  ways 
besides  that  of  position,  as  will  be  shewn. 

Exp.  Since  the  ethereal  matter,  which  revolves  round 
the  earthy  regards  the  magnetic  pole  as  the  center  of  its 
gyrations,  and  at  the  same  time  tends  to  enter  the  earth 
<x>ntinQally  as  it  passes  along  according  to  the  preceding 
explanations,  it  follows,  that  it  will  tend  to  enter  the 
earth  in  a  direction  still  more  and  more  vertical,  as  the 
plane  is  nearer  to  the  magnetic  pole,  and  it  follows 
evidently  from  what  has  been  advanced,  that  the  needle 
freely  suspended  must  take  this  direction. 

Sek.  This  line  which  the  needle  assumes  is  called  the 
direction  of  the  dipping  needle,  or  the  magnetic  axis  of 
the  needle,  or  magnet,  and  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  this 
axis  is  called  its  magnetic  equator. 

Ph.  47*  When  a  long  bar  of  pure  soft  iron  is  placed 
in  the  natural  position  of  the  needle,  that  is,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  dip,  it  speedily  becomes  magnetical,  its  upper 
end  being  a  south,  and  its  lower  end  a  north  pole,  but 
when  removed  from  that  position  it  speedily  loses  its  mag- 
netism, and  if  placed  again  in  the  magnetic  line  with  its 
ends  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  again  becomes  a  magnet 
with  its  poles  changed,  that  is,  the  end  now  downward 
becomes  the  north  pole. 

Ejpp.  Iron  being  admitted  to  be  susceptible  of  suffering 
the  ethereal  matter  to  penetrate  its  surface,  but  to  a  very 
small  depth  only,  we  conclude,  that  when  in  a  proper  po- 
silion  as  above  explained,  it  must  happen  that  pure  soft 
iron  will  most  readily  admit  of  the  above  stated  disposi- 
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tion  of  its  superficicd  atonis,  and  consequently  most  easily 
have  this  arrangement  disturbed^  which*  circumstances 
will  account  for  the  fact^  since  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
i£  iron  be  susoeptible  of  the  suitable'  arrangement  of  its 
atoms^  soft  iron  will  very  readily  receive  and  lose  that 
arrangement. 

Ph.  48.  Iron  rods  are  rendered  magnetical^  if  scoured^ 
hammered^  filed,  bent,  or  twisted^  while  in  or  nearly Jn  the 
position  of  the  magnetic  axis,  or  if  dropped  vertically  on 
a  hard  body  the  same  is  effected^ 

Exp..  The  iron  becomes  magnetical  by  being  placed  in 
the  magnetic  axis  as  in  the  last  phenomenon,  and  this 
magnetism>  becomes-  more  fixed  by;  the  operation  of  rub* 
bing,  &c«,  while  under  this  influence,  since  suchtoperations 
make  the  parts  of  the  surface  vibrate,  and^  cause  the  ms^*- 
netism  to  enter  deeper,  and  at. the  same  time  more  firmly 
fix  the  atoms  of  iron,  which  compose  the  surface,  .in  the 
position  they  have,  taken,  and  hence  the  rods  do  not  veryi 
speedily  lose  their*  magnetic  virtue. 

Ph.  49.  If  the  rods  rendered  magnetical,  as  in  the  last, 
have  the  same  operations  performed:  on  them,  while  they 
are  held  in-  the  magpetic  equator,,  they'  lose  their  mag^ 
netism. 

Expi  While  in  this  position  j  the  earth's  magnetism^ 
tends  to  pass  at  right,  angles  to  the.  spiral  current^  al^- 
ready  fixed  in  the  iron  rods,  and  the  operations  made  on 
the  rodS'  produce  vibratory  movements  in  the:  atoms  of 
iron,  and  their  atmospherules,  and  hence  the  earth's  mag- 
netism easily  effects  a  new  arrangement^,  and  thus  the 
magnetism  of  the  rods  is  destroyed. 

Ph.  50.  Iron  rendered  red  hat^.and  quenched  in  water, 
while  kept  in  the  magnetic  axis,  becomes  magnetical. 

Ejpp.  During  the  quenching  of  the  iron  considerable 
vibrations  must  he  produced  among  its  particles,  hence 
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Ibe  miignetlc  arraogement  is  readily  produced,  and  the 
poiiition  :of  fihe  atoms  become  fixed  by  the  bardenmg  of  the 
iron  when  quenched  in  wnter. 

'Be.  5U.iiard  iron  or  steel  acquires  the  magnetic  wrtue 
mhh  much  greater rdifficulty  than  soft  iron,  but  xetains.it 
much  more  firmly  and  constantly. 

.JSj|p«  This  will  follow  Irom  .the  more  firm  :  and  fixed 
ipoaUion  of  its  atoms,  for  this  resists  the  acquisition  :of 
iihe:{mper  arrangement  of  channelled  spirals  on  the  surface, 
iiotiwhen  this. resisting. force  is  once  overcome,  the  spiral 
rhaiinflls  ,produced  in  the  magnet  are  more  firmly  main- 
itaioed,  so  that  in  whatever  position  the  magnet  is  after- 
jvards  placed,  the  ethereal  matter,  which  strikes  it,  is 
Kfutied  round  &rming  a  kind  of  vortex  entering  it  at  the 
Aouthein  pole,  and  going  oS  at  the  other  pole.  Magnet^ 
in  which  the  magnetic  virtue  is  fixed  wUh  great  firmness 
lire  colled  .permanent  magnets. 

'Bu.&2»  A  permanent  magnet,  not  fuUy  saturated  with 
.the  inu^^tic  .virtue,  if  hanunered  while  in  the  position  of 
ihe  :  magnetic  axis,  has  its  power  increased,  if  ito  south 
pole'be:0ituated  .upward,  but  diminished  if  its  north  pole 
-be  upward. 

Exp,  Under  the  action  of  hammering  its  parts  are  in 
■a  state  of  ^bration :  and  while  in  this  state,  if  its  south 
lend  be  upward,  its  position  is  that  which  favours  the  for- 
.mation  and  deepening  of  the  spiral  .channels  round  the 
surface  of  the  magnet,  and  thus  increases  its  .virtue,  but 
}if  its  north  end  be  uppermost,  the  effect  is  the  reverse,.the 
raction  of  the  rterrestrial  current  being  opposed  to  that 
.-already  formed,  and  therefore  tends  to  produce  spirals  in 
the  contrary  .direction,  and  thus  to  weaken  the  magnet. 

Bh.  &3.  A  rod  of  hard  iron,  or  steel,  .3  or  4^eet  long, 
hdd  vertically  and  struck  at  its  lower  end,  becomes  mag- 
'netical. 
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Exp.  The  foregoing  explanations  will  account  for  this 
phenomenon,  and  for  similar  methods  of  giving  mag- 
netism to  a  body  placed  in  the  magnetic  meridian. 

Ph.  54.  There  are  no  known  bodies  susceptible  of  mag- 
netism in  any  sensible  degree^  except  iron^  nickel,  and 
cobalt. 

Exp,  The  exhibition  of  the  magnetic  power  requires, 
as  above  shewn,  a  particular  disposition  in  the  superficial 
parts  of  the  body  for  admitting  the  magnetic  virtue  to 
proceed  down  its  surface  in  the  way  requisite  to  exhibit 
magnetism,  viz.  such  that  it  cannot  advance  far  in  a  di- 
rect line ;  and  hence  a  particular  magnitude  and  force  in 
the  atoms  composing  that  body  are  requisite,  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  majority  of 
bodies  should  be  incapable  of  exhibiting  this  virtue  :  in 
some  conductors  the  iuid  may  be  transmitted  merely 
over  the  surface,  in  others  through  the  interior  substance ; 
but  in  such  as  admit  of  magnetism  in  a'sensible  degree  it 
must  be  capable  of  entering  the  surface  to  a  very  small 
distance,  and,  by  pressing,  or  crowding  the  atoms  of  the 
body  in  its  course  together,  incapable  of  making  its  way 
in  a  straight  course,  and  this  condition  appears  to  belong 
to  few  bodies. 

Ph.  55.  Many  substances  combined  with  iron  will 
render  it  incapable  of  becoming  magnetical ;  thus  a  very 
small  quantity  of  antimony  will  render  iron  unfit  to  re- 
ceive magnetisip. 

Exp.  The  compound  is  a  new  body,  whose  particles 
cannot  take  the  required  arrangement  by  the  operation  of 
the  ethereal  matter  gyrating  about  the  earth;  such  an 
effect  of  the  combination  may  be  easily  admitted. 

Ph.  50.  Iron  and  nickel,  if  quite  pure  and  ductile,  in- 
stantly receive  and  lose  magnetism,  but  by  pressure, 
torsion,  or  hammering,  they  take  magnetism  with  more 
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difficulty,  and  retain  it  more  strongly.  The  same  takes 
place  if  with  the  soft  iron  or  nickel  a  small  portion  of 
<»rbon,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  or  brass,  be  combined,  but 
these  substances  combined  in  too  great  a  quantity  prevent 
the  power  of  acquiring  magnetism  altogether. 

Exp.  These  &cts  are  the  natural  consequences  of  what 
has  been  advanced  on  this  subject,  and  hence  require  no 
&rther  explanation. 

Ph.  57*  When  a  st\ort  bar,  AB,  fig.  76^  of  hard  iron 
or  steel  is  placed  lengthwise  in  contact  with,  or  very 
near  to  a  very  powerful  permanent  magnet,  SN,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  it  becomes  a  permanent  magnet.  If  N, 
(no.  1),  be  a  north,  and  8  a  south  pole  of  a  north  magnet, 
then  in  the  bar  AB  the  end  A,  contiguous  to  N,  wilt  be  a 
south,  and  B  a  north  pole  of  the  new  similar  magnet  AB.. 

Exp.  The  ethereal  fluid,  whether  electric  fluid,  caloric, 
or  light,  or  all  of  these,  has  by  some  of  the  means  stated 
in  the  preceding  explanations,  or  by  other  means,  ob- 
tained a  freedom  of  passage  through  the  magnet  SN,  in 
the  spiral  channels  round  its  surface  to  a  small  depth  in 
that  surfece ;  hence  in  whatever  position  SN  is  placed  the 
ethereal  fluid,  which,  as  has  been  shewn,  is  continually 
revolving  round  the  earth,  and  entering  its  surface,  on 
striking  or  meeting  with  SN  will  find  a  rapid  passage,  at 
the  parts  of  it  towards  the  extremity  S,  to  enter  the  sur- 
face, and  at  the  parts  towards  N  to  escape  from  the  surface, 
now  this  ethereal  matter,  continually  falling  on  the  mag^ 
net  SN,  will  consequently  produce  a  continual  current 
round  it  in  the  spiral  channels,  entering  at  S,  and  leaving 
it  at  N,  and  this  will  cause  the  vertical  current  to  extend 
to  some  distance  in  the  air  round  SN,  being  carried  in 
this  revolving  motion  from  the  part  S  towards  N,  this 
gyrating  current  will  therefore  necessarily  act  on  AB, 
tending  to  produce  similar  spirals,  the  ethereal  matter 
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entering  at  A  and  je&caping  at  B,' and  .thus  AB  in  a  snfiEi- 
cient  time  becomes  arn^gnet. 

Ph..56.  The  more  powerful  the  n^gnet,  SN^  jf^*  7^^ 
.1^,  the  .moire  i»peed%  and  .completely  will  .AB  be  mag- 
netised. 

J^jtp.  The  .effect  .must  .foUofW  ihe  .pfoportion  of  the 
cause,  and  Jbence  Jthe  reason  of  ihis  is  .evident,  since  in 
the  stronger  magnet  the  ethereal  current  is  greater  and 
more  japid. 

Ph.  59.  If  AB,  ^.  76,  be  .a  bar  of  soft  iron,  it  soon 
loses,  its  .magnetism  when  SN  is  .removed. 

Exp,  The  spiral  channels  are  easily  defaced  or  de- 
ranged in  ih&  ^oftiron,  ?which  fully,  accounts  for  the  fact, 
and  this  s^ees  with  jpA.  47,  where  ;the  magnetism  is  pro- 
duced .  hy  the  teinrestrial  current. 

Ph.  60.  The  bar  AB,,  ./^.,7€i,48  more  completely  and 
r^peedily  magnetised,  when  SN  and. AB  are  both  placed  .in 
the  magnetic  .axis,  with  the  end  S  uppeonost. 

JSxp,  This  is  agreeable  to  .the  former  explanation^,  for 
in  this  .case  the  earth's  -magnetism,  coincides  twithihat  of 
the  m^net  SN,.and  therefore  increases  its  jiowei:,  and 
likewise  conspires  with  it  in. producing  the  magnetism. 

Ph.  61.  If  a,  4,  c,^^^.  77,  he  short  har&of  soft  iron  applied 
as  in  the  figure  to  the  magnet  (A,  .they  are  jnaguetical 
while  attached,  but  lose  their  msgnetism  when  separated. 

JExp.  The  first  bar  becomes  jm^gnetical  according  to 
ph-  57,  58^  and  6S|,  .and  very  jcapidly,  because  it  rconsists 
of  soft  ivon,  and  this  in  likejnanner  jnagnetitses  bj  i&>mag- 
netises  c,.&c«^  and  when  removed  they  speedily  lose  their 
virtue  as  shewn  .in  /^A.  47  and  59. 

Ph.  62.  If  the  bars  a,  A,  c,  be  of  hard  iron  or  steel, 
they  receive  the  magnetism  with  more  difficulty,  but  re- 
tain it  more  fivmly,  and  the  ends  ^towards  A  are  .all  south 
poles,  and  the  others  north  poles. 
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Exp.  The  cxplanfttiona  of  51,  b^,  and  61,  wttlshew  tfav  \ 
rcaBon  of  this  fact. 

Ph.  (i3.  If  the  bar  AB,  fig.  76,  be  placed  between  tw»  ' 
magDets  with  their  unlike  pnlee  towards  each  other,  thai 
is,  if  another  magnet,  similar  to  SN,  were  placed  in  tlw 
same  line  with  BA  and  SN,  with  its  south  end  near  B,  the 
bar  AB  would  be  sooner  and  more  completely  tnagnetisedi    ' 

Erp.  For  in  this  case  the  ethereal  matter,  revolving 
about  AB,  would  find  a  more  leady  and  re^lar  exit  at  B 
to  the  other  magnet,  than  into  the  air,  and  thus  the  efffect 
would  be  greatly  increased  :  for  either  ma^et  alone  would 
produce  the  same  kind  of  magnetism  in  the  bar. 

Ph.  64.  If  the  additional  magnet  had  been  placed  with 
ite  north  pole  towards  B,  and  near  it,  the  bar  AB  woidd 
not  receive  magnetism  so  easily,  nor  would  it  receive  its 
ptdnrization  in  the  same  maimer. 

Exp.  For  in  this  case  there  is  a  tendency  to  produce 
two  south  poles  in  AB  one  at  each  end. 

Ph.  66.  When  the  bar  a  b,  fig.  79j  is  very  long  and 
presented  to  the  magnet  A,  it  is  found  to  obtain  several 
poles,  thus  A  is  a  south  pole,  and  n'  a  north  pole  ;  again 
b'  is  a  south,  and  a,  a  north  pole ;  and  there  may  be  se- 
veral alternations  according  to  the  power  of  the  magnet  A, 
the  length  of  the  bar  a  b,  and  its  degree  of  hardness, 

Exj>.  The  ethereal  matter  does  not  penetrate  iron  with 
perfect  freedom,  and  with  less  freedom  as  it  is  less  pure 
and  soft,  as  shewn  iu  the  preceding  phenomena,  since  in 
most  cases  the  iron  must  not  only  be  in  a  proper  position, 
but  its  parts  must  be  put  into  a  state  of  vibration  by  some 
action  on  it,  such  as  hammering  or  the  like,  hence  in  the 
act  of  magnetising,  the  progress  of  the  ethereal  matter 
parsviing  its  way,  as  before  expldned,  from  b  towards  a, 
is  contiuually  impeded,  and  the  more  so  as  the  iron  is 
harder,  or  the  magnet  A  less  powerful,  so  that  in  many 
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cases  itSpnogress  will  be  arrested^  the  atoms  o£  the  iron 
being  so  pressed  togeth^  as  to  serve  for  a  barrier  to  its 
course,  k  will  therefore  begin  to  escape  somewfaere^aa 
suppose!  at<  a',  fining  more  easily  a  passage  witiMiut>  the 
surfa<je  of  the  iron,  than  within  it,  but  againiM^  i^'  wdiere 
the  atoms  of  iron  have  not  been  thus  affected  or  ^pressed 
together,  the  ethereal  matter  will  again  enter,  being  ad- 
mitted to  move  in  it  with  more  freedom  than  in  the  air, 
andtagann  in  like  manner  they  will  escape  at  a,  and  evi- 
dently theremay  be  several  such  changes  according  to  the 
circumstances,  espeially  in  bars  of  great  length. 

Obs.  These  successive  poles  are  called  consequenta*. 

Pfl.  6&  The  harder  the  bar  abyfig.  78,  the  mot^  fius- 
c^tiUe  it  is  of  consequent  poles. 

J^jp.  This  arises  from  the  greater  difficulty,  which 
there  is  in  giving  magnetism  to  hard  iron,  ( jiA.51),  hence 
the  distance,  jtt^  from  6  will  be  less  than  in  a  soft  bar. 

Ph..  67*  In  whatever  way  we  attempt  to  magnetise  an 
oblong  bar^  it  will  receive  the  virtue  only^  lengthways. 

riS^ey).  OFrom  the  resistance  which  iron  affords  toliie 
passi^  of  ethereal  matter  in  its  surface,  it  cannot  pene- 
trate >st£ttr  in  any  one  given  direction,  therefore  not  in  a 
longitudinal  direction,  it  will  therefore  tend  to  verge  off 
at  the  sides^  and  cut  the  bar  teansversely, .  so  that  the  ten- 
dency to  ipass  along  the  bar,  if  it  take  place  at  all^  will  be 
in  spirals  traviersing  obliquely,  and  advancing  l^igthways 
only  according,  to  a  spiral  course  from  one  end  towards 
the  other,  as  shewn  iq  several  instances  above.         «  . 

Ph.  68.  The  two  poles  of  a  magnetised  bar  are  not 
precisely  at  the  extremities  of  the  bar,  but  at. some  amall 
distance  from  the  ends. 

Exp»  For  the  ethereid  matter,  while  the  bar  is  deem- 
ing magnetism,  presses  forward  fnnn  the  end  whidi  re- 
ceives it,  makbg  the  spiral  considerably  oblique,  but  this 
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modan  forward  is  resisted  by  tlie  opposing  atoms  of  the 
iron^  (ph^  51^  67,  65,  GJ,  and  others),  hence  the  spiral 
^^*Mfc"fM>1«  become  continually  more  nearly  coincident  with 
planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  bar,  and  are  closer 
together  and  deeper  cut,  where  this  occurs  will  be  the 
place  of  greatest  concentration  of  the  fluid  at  the  end 
which  the  fluid  enters,  and  will  there  constitute  one  pole 
at  a  small  distance  from  that  end,  at  this  point  the  ethe- 
real matter  enters  most  copiously ;  it  penetrates  less  freely 
and  more  on  the  superficies  at  a  greater  distance  because 
of  the  compression  of  the  atoms  of  the  iron  and  falls  ob- 
liqudy  from  that  point,  till  at  a  greater  distance  it  ceases 
to  enter,  and  begins  to  escape,  and  in  greater  abundance 
at  a  certain  point,  as  at  the  consequent  pole  a ,  in  ph,  65, 
and^this  point  where  there  are  only  two  poles  will  be  at  u 
siaall  distance  from  the  farther  end,  because  the  bar  will 
admit  the  current  with  more  freedom  longitudinally,  very 
near  the  end  where  it  goes  ofl*,  than  at  a  remote  distance ; 
hence  the  pole  where  the  fluid  finds  its  exit  in  planes  nearly 
perpencQciilar  to  the  bar  will  be  at  some  small  distance 
from  the  fiurther  end. 

Ohs.  The  current  of  ethereal  matter,  produced  and 
propagated  through  the  magnet,  ^vill  evidently  cause  a 
current  of  ethereal  matter  in  the  circumjacent  air,  or  sur- 
lennding  space,  and  the  manner  of  its  revolving  round 
the  magnet  through  the  air,  will  be  considerably  affected 
by  the  positions  and  course  of  the  spirals  in  the  metal 
as  shewn  in  this  phenomenon.  This  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  help  of  Jig.  85.  Let  S  be  the  south  pole,  and 
N  the  north  pole  of  a  north  magnet,  cylindrical  in 
form,  then  the  ethereal  fluid  enters  at  the  end  S,  and  is 
carried  off  at  the  end  N ;  but  it  enters  and  goes  off  in  dif-  ' 
ferent  positions  to  the  bar  SN,  as  explained  in  the  preced- 
ing phenomenon,  from  an  attention  to  what  is  advanced 

2b2 
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in  the  explanation  it  will  be  seen^  that  the  circnmgjrra^ 
tions  in  the  air  must  have  a  particolar  reference  to  the 
poles  S  and  N^  so  that  at  the  end  they  will  be  cylindrical 
corresponding  with  the  cylindrical  magnet  SN ;  at  a  very 
small  distance  from  the  end  they  will  form  an  acute  angled 
cone  cd  S,  whose  sides  meet  the  surface  of  the  magnet  at 
r  and  m:  nearer  the  pole  S  the  revolutions  are  in  an  ob- 
tuse cone  ofr  S^  whose  sides  meet  the  magnet  nearer  to  S  ; 
at  S  the  gjrrations  are  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
magnet  as  in  <^  and  similarly  they  are  inclined  to  ef  on 
the  other  side  of  the  pole  S  as  shewn  in  the  figure^  till 
tbey  become  cylindrical  again  in  the  middle  near  /,  after 
this  the  ethereal  matter  makes  its  escape^  and  gyrates  Ia 
the  air,  g<»ng  off  in  positions  similar,  in  respect  of  pq^  to 
those  in  which  it  enters  in  respect  of  ef;  when  the  nuignet 
is  of  some  different  shape  the  pomtion  of  these  circumgy- 
rations in  the  air  will  be  in  some  degree  more  or  lesa  mo- 
dified by  that  circumstance.    It  is  manifest  that  similar 
observations  will  apply  to  a  south  magnet, 
•  Ph.  C9.  The  harder  the  magnetised  bar  is,  the  nearer 
will  its  poles  be  to  the  extremities  of  the  bar^  when  it  ia 
free  from  consequent  points* 

Exp»  For  the  harder  the  bar  is,  with  the  more  difficulty 
will  it  be  penetrated  by  the  ethereal  matter,  which  there^ 
fore  will  reach  to  a  le$s  distance  while  it  proceeds  in  a  di- 
rection nearly  perpendicular  to  its  length ;  and  it  will  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  other  end  before  it  makes  its  exit  in 
that  manner,  because  it  cannot  leave  the  bar  in  a  longitu- 
dinal direction  to  so  great  a  distance  from  the  end. 

Ph.  70.  If  a  magnet  be  cut  through  the  sffi^j,  the  two 

parts  will  become  two  magnets,  having  those  ends,  which 

*  were  in  contstct,  poles  of  the  same  name. 

.  Exp^  The  parts  separated  have  already  the  atoms  of 

three  sides  in  a  suitable  arrangement  to  produce  this 
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etkctj  hence  the  ethereal  matter,  striking  on  these  parta^ 
readily  finds  its  way  through  the  newly  exposed  sur^ 
lace  at  the  section,  and  the  two  parts  will  evidently 
in  a  short  time  become  magnets  with  their  poles  as 
stated. 

Ph.  71*  If  A  magnet  be  cut  into  two  parts  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  its  axis,  each  part,  some  time  after  the 
separation,  will  become  a  magnet ;  the  polarity  of  the 
parts  before  in  contact  will  now  be  contrary  poles. 

Sxp.  Let  Ab  and  crB,  fig,  79,  be  the  parts  separated  at 
b  and  a,  before  in  contact,  of  which  the  part  A  is  the  south 
pole,  or  that  at  which  the  magnetism  entered  before  sepa« 
ration,  it  is  manifest  that  now  the  ethereal  matter  will 
still  enter  readily  at  A,  and  must  therefore  pass  out 
towards  ihe  end  by  and  in  a  short  time  Ab  will  become  a 
magnet  having  b  for  its  north  pole.  Again  the  disposition 
of  the  superficial  atoms  of  aB  are  snqh  as  to  admit  the 
fluid  to  move  in  its  former  course^  that  is,  to  pass  (^  at 
B,  and  hence  in  a  short  time  it  will  enter  most  at  the 
parts  near  a,  while  it  still  readily  finds  its  exit  at  B,  and 
thus  a  become  a  south  pole. 

Ph.  72.  When  the  magnet  is  fractured  as  in  the  lasi 
phenomenon,  its  center  at  first  is  near  the  fractured  end, 
but  in  time  it  approaches  near  the  middle  of  the  part. 

JExp.  This  happens  because  at  first  the  ethereal  matter 
does  not  escape  with  freedom  at  i,  in  Ab,  nor  enter  freely 
at  a  in  oB. 

Ph.  73-  If  the  like  poles  of  a  stroi^  and  weak  magnet 
be  placed  together,  the  polarity  of  the  weak  one  will  be 
first  diminished,  then  amiihilated,  and  at  last  reversed. 

Ej^.  The  effects  of  the  magnets  on  each  other  at  first 
will  evidently  tend  to  weaken  each  other's  power,  since 
the  convolutions  of  ethereal  matter  are  in  contrary  di- 
rections,  and  meeting  each  other :   hence  in  time,  the 
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stronger  magnet  will  change  the  arrangement  of  the  su- 
perficial atoms  of  the  other^  and  destroy  its  magnietism^ 
while  its  oWn  power  is  diminished^  but  not  destroyed ; 
after  this  it  will^  in  the  other  magnet,  generate  new  spirals 
in  the  direction  of  those  on  its  own  surface,  as  explained 
ph.hTj  and  following,  and  will  itself  also,  by  theflowing 
of  the  current,  again  recover  the  force,  or  part  o£/the 
force  it  had  lost  by  the  action  of  the  weaker  magnet. 

Ph.  74.  If  a  small  magnetic  needle,  moveable  on  a  pivot, 
be  placed  between  two  magnets,  so  that  the  heteroge- 
neous poles  of  the  needle  and  magnets  be  near  each 
other,  the  needle  after  some  oscillations  will  take  a  qui- 
escent position  between  them. 

Exp.  For  the  gyrations  of  the  ethereal  matter  through 
the  magnets  and  needle  being  the  same  way,  the  needle 
will  vibrate  till  it  corresponds  with  the  other  in  Ibrce,  and 
will  then  soon  be  fixed  in  a  quiescent,  positkm  between 
the  polies  of  the  two  magnets. 

Ph.  75*  If  ^  slender  good  magnetic  needle  be  suspended 
by  a  shott  fine  thread,  and  held,  near  the  pc^  cf  a  .-strong 
magnet,  or  between  the  contrary  poles  of  two  powerful 
ones,  so  ats  not  to  touch  them,  it  wiU  be  thrown  into  a 
violent  vibratory  motion,  having  the  appearaoceiof  a  mo- 
tion produced  by  a.  fluid  whirling  round  it,  till  aftfiv'Some 
time  the  needle  becomes  quiescent.         .        « 

Exp.  This  sort  of  motion  is  exactly  conformable  to 
those  deduced  from  the  foregoing  phenomena,*  i|Bd*ieQds 
to  establish  the  texplanations,  the  quiescent  state  ought 
to  succeed  when  the  needle  has  acquired  the  lull  state  of 
magnetic  power,  which  the  magnet  or  magnets  can  com- 
municate to  it  in  that  situation ;  the  vortical  motion  will 
be  understood  from  consulting  the  observations  at  'ph,  68, 
where  it  is  explained  by  the  help  of  a  figiure. 

Ph.  76.  If  one  end  A,  Jf^.  80,  of  a  magnet  be  drawn 
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along  a  Deedle  or  rod  ab  of  hard  iron  or  iiteel  Ecvcral 
times  in  the  same  direction,  the  needle  or  rod  will  become 
a  aiagnct,  and  the  pole  applied  will  give  a  contrary  po- 
larity to  the  end  of  the  needle  last  touched.  Thus  if  A  be 
the  north  pole  of  AB,  and  the  magnet  be  carried  from  a 
to  b  either  in  an  upright  position,  or  a  little  Inclined,  the 
end  b  which  it  leaves  wilt  be  a  south  pole.  This  is  called 
the  single  touch.  The  magnet  AB  should  he  drawn  se- 
veral times  along  ab  iii  the  enme  manner  and  direction. 

Ej:p,  It  in  evident  that  the  circumvolution  of  the  ethe- 
real matter  about  the  pole  A  will,  as  AB  passes  along, 
tend  to  cut  the  surface  of  ab  in  a  similar  manner,  thus  if 
A  be  the  nortii  pole  of  a  north  magnet,  the  fluid  is 
passing  from  B  to  A  in  spirals  from  right  to  left  on  the 
nearer  side  as  we  look  on  tiie  figure,  in  the  plate  placed 
before  us,  it  descends  on  the  opposite  side,  and  hence  it 
will  pass  down  on  the  farther  side  of  ab,  and  rise  on  the 
nearer,  and  a  becomes  a  north,  and  b  a  south  pole  of  a 
north  magnet.  But  if  A  be  a  south  pole  of  a  north  mag- 
net the  ethereal  fluid  is  entering  at  A,  descending  on  the 
nearer  side  and  risking  on  the  other,  hence  it  will  descend 
on  the  Dearer  side  of  ab,  and  rise  on  the  opposite,  and  a 
will  become  a  south,  and  b  a  north  pule. 

Ph.  77-  If  t^o  or  more  equal  magnets,  with  their  like 
poles  conjoined,  he  used  together  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed, to  magnetise  a  bar,  the  same  effect  is  produced 
more  speedily  and  completely. 

Ejji.  For  both  the  united  magnets  act  in  the  same  way 
on  the  bar,  and  produce  the  efiects  of  one  stronger 
magnet. 

Ph.  78-  If  the  magnet  be  drawn  over  the  bar  in  the 
opposite  direction,  it  will  destroy  tlie  magnetism  which  it 
had  before  communicated. 

Exjt.  This  is  easily  seen,  since  it  now  tends  to  give  to 


I 
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tbe  bfur  a^contriiry  polarity,  that  is,  to  out  a  epiral  course 
k  the  ftontvary  direction. 

Ph.  J9^  It  is  very  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  commu-^ 
sicate  the  magoetic  virtue  untfbrmly  by  the  method  above 
.  ex|)lained,  or  perhaps  by  any  other  method.  • 

j^«p.  Wben  the  .bar  to  be  magnetised  is  not  of  an 
uniform  texture,  it  h^s  a  tendency  to  receive  oonsequeni 
points  :wbeii  the  magnet  is  applied,  (pA.. 65  and  66),  and 
sippe  it  is  very  difficult  to  procure  bars  of  an  uniform  tex-r 
tare  and'  degree  iJfi  hardness,  a  perfect  imiformity  in  the 
magnetism  of  the  bar  is  not  to  be  expected,  especially  if 
the  magnet  rest  longer  on  one  point  than  on  another,  for 
there  is  always  a  tendency  to  produce  a  pole  where  the 
magnet  is  .stationary,  as  must  be  evident  from  the  expla- 
nations already  given. 

Ph.  80.  Bai:s  ^f  sbeel,  which  have  been  weQ  hardened, 
and  softened  dowain  the  middle  by  placing  the  baron 
a  lied  hot  iron  till  the  blue  colour  which  arises  disappears, 
about  an  inch  at  each  end  being  left  as  hard  as  possible, 
mahe  the  beet,  most  regular,  and  permanent  magnets. 

Mxpi4  For  the  tendency  of  the  bars  in  general  is  to  have 
their :  poles  near  the  ends  of  the  bar,  (ph^  66),  but  if  the 
middle  be  hard  a  .consequent  point  is  often  formed  there 
from  the  resistance  of  the  hard  metal  ^  this  resistance  is 
greatly  diminished  by  softening  the  middle,  hence  conse- 
quent poimts  ave  avoided^  and  the  two  contrary  poles  will 
be  near  the  extremities,  and  because  of  the  hardness  there 
wiU  be  more  fixed  i^  the  softer  paet  in  the  middle  more 
freely  transmitting  the  current  adds  to  its  efficacy.. 

Ph.  81.  If  two  magnets,  SN,  N'S',  fig.  83,  and  84,  be 
placed  with  their  unlike  poles  on  a  bar  sn  of  hard  iron 
or  steel,  near  its  niiddle  at  a  small  distance  from  each 
other,  the  bars  being  parallel  .and  upright,  or  inclined 
either  way,  and  then  slided  uniformly  backward  and  for- 
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ward  the  whole  length  of  the  bar^  not  passing  either  of  its 
ends,  and  beginning  and  ending  near  the  middle,  the 
ttame  relative  position  of  the  two  magnets  being  con- 
stantly retaiiied,  the  bar  will  receive  a  strong  degree  of 
magnetism,  ndiich  will  be  fitrther  increased  by  performing 
the  operation  on  its  other  side,  the  disposition  of  the  poles 
remaining  die  same.  The  poles  of  the  horizontal  bar  will 
become  poles  contrary  to  those  which  are  nearest  them 
while  the  operation  is  performed,  and  consequently  which 
last  touched  them.  This  is  called  the  doable  touch.  The 
magnets  should  be  taken  away  in  their  perpendicular 
direction. 

Esp.  The  ethereal  matter,  descending  spirally  from 
right  to  left  in  SN,  on  the  side  facing  us  in  the  figure,  and 
aacencBng  from  left  to  right  in  S'N*,  thus  passes,  as  far  as 
regards  the  spirals  in  the  same  direction  between  the  mag-' 
nets,  that  is,  towards  us  as  we  look  at  the  figure,  and 
from  ns  on  the  exterior  sides ;  now  the  revolving  fnatter 
wlU  find  an  easier  passage  A^m  N  and  to  S'  around  the 
part  of  the  bar  sn,  which  lies  between  them,  than  in  any 
other  way,  since  there  the  currents  of  both  magnets  are 
conjoined,  therefore  the  bar  sn  will  become  channelled 
from  N  to  S',  and  as  the  magnets  are  slided  through  the 
whole 'length,  the  bar  will  become  strongly  magnetised, 
and  since  the  current  flows  towards  us  on  the  top  of  sn 
between  the  magnets  it  will  descend  on  the  side  facing  us, 
and  sn  wiU  have  its  north  pole  at  n  and  south  pole  at  s» 
This  method  was  invented  by  Mr.  Mitehely  and  is  called 
the  method  by  the  double  touch. 

Ph.  82.  If  the  poles  of  the  magnets  be  reversed,  or 
which  is  the  same,  put  each  in  place  of  the  other,  and  then 
drawn  over  the  magnetised  bar,  its  magnetism  will  be 
destroyed,  and  by  continuing  the  process,  the  bar  will 
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receive  magnetism  in  the  contrary  order>  that  isy  with  its 
poles  reversed. 

Esp.  The  reason  of  this  is  at  once  seen  from  the  pre- 
ceding explanations,  since  the  current^  which  gives  the 
magnetism,  now  flows  in  the  contrary  direction. 

Pu.  83.  In  magnetising  by  the  double  touch,  as  in 
ph.  81 9  a  particular  distance  is  necessary  for  producing 
the  greatest  effect,  for  if  the  two  magnetic  bars  be  in 
contact  no  magnetism,  or  but  very  little  is  generated,  and 
if  the  distance  between  them  be  very  great  the  effisct  is 
rery  small ;  hence  there  is  a  particidar  distance,  at  which 
the  magnets  will  communicate  the  virtue  most  com- 
pletely. 

JE:cp.  When  the  two  magnets  are  in  contact  vrith  their 
contrary  poles  united,  the  ethereal  matter  which  descends 
along  SN,  fig.  83,  will  ascend  along  S'N'  from  pole  to  pole, 
and  thus  the  magnets  will  neutralize  each  other,  and  can 
produce  but  very  little  or  no  sensible  effect  on  sn ;  also 
when  SN  and  S'N'  are  at  a  very  great  distance  from  each 
other,  the  current  between  them  is  less  condensed,  and 
the  effect  proportionally  diminished,  but  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance both  currents  act  with  full  force,  in  which  case  the 
eflect  is  a  maximum. 

Ph.  84.  The  method  of  magnetising  by  the  double 
touch,  as  in  ph.  81,  when  the  two  magnets  are  upright,  is 
apt  to  produce  consequent  points,  or  alternations  of  poles 
in  the  magnetised  bar,  and  other,  things  the  same,  this 
effbct  will  be  greater  or  less  according  to  the  distance  and 
inclinations  of  the  magnets,  and  the  regularity  of  Uie  mo- 
tion in  sliding  tiiem  along. 

EjFp.Tht  reason  of  this  fact  will  appear,  miien  we  con- 
sider that  while  the  magnets  remain  at  one  part  of  the 
bar,  that  part  from  N  toS',  Jig.  83,  becomes  a  separate 
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magnety  and  thU  will  be  more  permanently  so^  if  jh  b^ 
very  hard ;  hence  this  method  of  the  double  touch  t^ds 
to.piXMluce  alternations  of  poles^  especially  if  the  motions 
of.  tbp  magqeta  be  irregular. 

Ph.  85,  Instead  of  keeping  the  magnets  SN  and  H'S', 
fig^  83^'  parallel  to  each  other,  as  in  ph.  81,  let  the  upper 
enda.be  placed  in  contact,  and  the  lower  ends  kept  apart 
by-  means  of  a  pin  placed  between  them,  or  otherwise, 
ftheQjby  gliding  them  backward,  and  forward  as  before, 
not.paasing  either  end,  the  bar  sn  will  be  magnetised  as 
heibre.  This  variation  in  the  method  otph.  81,  was  em- 
ployed by  Mr.'  Canton. 

Exp.  This  is  the  same  as  ph.  81,  as  &r  as  it  relates  to 
the  magnetising  the  bar  «n,  the  magnets  acting  in  the 
same  way  at  NS',  but  probably  the  effect  is  greater,  be- 
canse  the  same  ethereal  current  which  ascends  along  S'N', 
will  descend  down  SN,  the  poles  N'S  being  joined,  and 
d^scendipg  in  SN,  it  will  flow,  as  shewn  in  ph.  81,  round 
jft  between  the  magnets  and  ascend  in  S'N',  and  this  free 
^ircidation  of  the  ethereal  matter  will  tend  to  strengthen 
U^  current.  , 

. . .  Qffi^  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  current  itself  in  any 
magnet  is  kept  up  in  consequence  of  the  ethereal  matter 
flpwing  round  the  earth  as  already  clearly  shewn. 

Pb«.86.  Mr.  Epinus  proposed  another  variation  in  this 
pfocesSt  Instead  of  bringing  the  two  upper  poles  SN, 
.f£.9li^  into  contact,  he  made  them  incline  the,  CQntrary 
.ivay,,yery:  much  from  each  other,  so  that  each  magnet 
fl^onld  make  a  small  angle  about  15^  or  20^  with  the  bar 
jit,  being  such  a  position  as  shewn  by  the  dotted  lines  in 
fig.  84,  and  still  keeping  the  lower  ends  at  a  small 
distance  as  in  ph.  81,  he  slided  them  backward  and 
forward,  as  before  described,  and  thus  magnetised  the 
bar  Mn. 
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*^  Exp.  TTie  bar  m  will  evidently  receiirc  magnetism  for 
the  same  reasons  as  delivered  in  ph.  81  and  85. 

Ph.  87-  Bat  this  method  of  Epinus  is  more  liable  to 
produce  consequent  points  than  tliat  oi  Mitchell  {ph.  81 
and  84),  ivhich  renders  it  less  proper. 

Exp.  Conceive  the  magnets  SN  and  tJ'Sjlg.  83,  inclined 
as  stated  in  ph.  86^  viz.  with  N'  leaning  towards  n,  and  S 
towards  Sy  see  the  dotted  lines  in  Jig.  84 ;  then  it  will  be 
seen  that  while  the  current  of  ethereal  matter  is  flovnng 
in  both  the  magnets  towards  us  between  them,  it  is  mo- 
ving from  us  on  the  other  sides,  hence  the  magnetism  will 
be  produced  in  $n  as  before  by  the  ends,  and  near  the 
endsN  and  S',  but  at  a  small  distance  higher  these  sides 
are  near  enough  to  »i  for  it  to  be  in  some  degree  affected 
by  the  currents  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  hence  con- 
sequent  points  are  very  likely  to  be  produced,  for  when 
N  and  S',  are  near  «,  the  effect  which  has  been  produced 
towards  n  is  disturbed  by  the  contrary  current  in  S'N',  and 
when  N  and  S'  are  near  n,  the  effect  which  has  been  pro- 
duced towards  s,  is  disturbed  by  the  contrary  current  in 
NS,  since  as  just  shewn,  it  is  moving  between  them, 
from  us  in  SN,  and  towards  us  in  sti  in  the  angle  sNS» 
Hence  this  method  is  inferior  to  that  of  Mitchei  or 
Canton. 

Ph.  88.  To  remedy  the  inconvenienee  of  the  method 
adopted  by  Epinus^  {ph.  86),  M.  Coti/omi  brought  the  twa 
ends  of  the  magnets  NS',  ^.  83,  in  contact,  and  placed 
them  on  the  center  of  sn  inclined  from  each  other,  as  in 
the  niethod  of  EpintiSy  and  shewn  by  the  dotted  lines  in 
Jig.  84,  but  instead  of  carrying  them  backward  and  for- 
vrard  on  the  bar  sn^  he  drew  them  from  each  other  towards 
the  opposite  ends,  that  is  NS  towards  ^  and  N'S'  towards 
It,  till  they  were  brought  to  a  small  distance  from  their 
respective  ends,  and  then  commenced  the  friction  anew^ 
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always  procee^ng  from  the  middle.  This  method  of  the 
double  toQch  is  found  to  give  the  most  uniform  ma{(- 
netism  to  needles  or  bars,  producing  but  two  poles  near 
the  extremities  of  the  bar  sn,  especially  if  the  bar  be 
hardened,  and  softened  down  again  to  a  proper  degree 
in  the  middle,  as  stated  in  ph.  8(^  the  ends  beiug  left 
hard. 

£jKp.  It  is  manifest  that  the  magnetism  will  be  pro* 
duced  by  both  the  magnets  as  they  are  drawn  along,  also 
the  disturbing  force,  mentioned  in  ph.  87 ^  is  here  reduced 
to  almost  nothing,  since  where  it  takes  place  the  mag* 
nets  are  removed  considerably  from  the  bar  m,  and  since 
there  is  always  in  the  bars  a  tendency  to  form  only  two 
pole%  in  this  case  such  tendency  is  not  opposed  but 
promotedl,  the  effect  will  be  such  as  to  produce  mag* 
netism  in  sn  free  from  consequent  points.  This  will  be 
still  more  effectual  if  an  be  very  hard  at  the  ends  and  soft 
in  the  middle,  for  while  the  magnets  are  separating,  and 
at  some  distance,  the  magnetic  current  will  freely  and 
readily  gyrate  abont  the  intermediate  space  of  the  bar  «», 
because  cS  its  being  rendered  softer  than  the  other 
parts. 

Ph.  89.  If  the  bar  m^Jig.  83,  to  be  magnetised,  be 
large,  it  is  found  to  be  advantageous  to  place  it  on  two 
other  magnetic  bars  in  the  same  line ;  the  end  i,  which  is 
intended  to  be  a  south  pole,  should  rest  on  a  north  polo 
off  one  of  those  magnets,  and  ti  on  a  south  pole  of  the 
other. 

JEsp.  It  is  evident  that  those  magnets  on  which  the  bar 
rests  tend  to  communicate  magnetism  in  the  bar  simi'* 
larly,  and  hence  greatly  conduce  to  promote  the  desired 
effect. 

Ph.  90.  When  two  bars  are  to  be  magnetised,  place 
them  parallel  to  each  other,  as  m  and  nlf^^Jig.  84,  and 
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against  their  extremities  place  the  parallelopipeds  A  and 
B  of  soft  irony  the  whole  forming  a  rectangular  figure; 
then  apply  two  magnets  to  magnetise  one  of  them  ac- 
cording to  any  of  the  four  methods  by  the  double  tpuoh : 
viz.  with  the  magnets  parallel^  as  shewn  in  phi  81,  by  8N, 
N'S'  according  to  MitcheVs  method,  or  by  joining  them 
at  the  top  SN'>  as  in  the  variation  by  Cantcny  {ph.  95), 
or  by  inclining  the  magnets  into  the  position  dhewn  by 
the  dotted  lines,  and  proceeding  either  by  the  method  of 
Epinusj  {ph.  86),  or  Coulomb,  (ph.  88).  This  operaticm 
will  produce  a  degree  of  magnetism  in  the  other  bar  n's', 
haying  its  poles  in  the  contrary  order  to  those  of  ««•  v: 

JS4fp.  When  sn  is  rendered  magnetical,  the :  current  of 
ethereal  matter,  which  now  reyolyes  about  it  ia<  i^ii^s, 
towards  the  person  who  views  it  from  the  eiifit,  on  the 
upper  side,  and  proceeding  towards  n,  as  before  explained, 
will  pass  along  the  soft  iron  B  more  readily  than  it  can 
find  hs^^  way  through  the  air,  and  consequently  fidUng  Un- 
der the  soft  iron,  it  will  rise  above  it  and  tend  to  gyrate 
in  lii#direction  on  the  upper  side,  as  shewn  by  the  alrtow 
from  B ;  in  like  manner  there  will  be  a  tendency  tb  pass 
over  to  sn',  proceeding  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
arrow  on  lihe  upper  rarface  of  sti,  in  like  mam^ep  the 
etheiieal  matter  entering  sn  will  be  received  through  the 
mediuni  of  the  soft  iron  B,  rather  than  immediately  from 
the  air,  which  Will  therefore  have  the  direction  as  shewn 
by  the  anrow'tm  it ;  hence  sn  being  magnetised,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  produce  a  current  through  the  system, 
rendering  s'nl  magnetical,  with  its  poles  as  the  letters 
denote^ 

.7Piitf01;i).After.a  certain  number  ot  strokes  have  been 
applied  on  the  upper  surfiace  of  sn,  it  is  to  be  turned  over 
without  changing  the  disposition  of  its  poles,  and  the 
operation  must  be  repeated  on  the  other  surfiace.    This 
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being  done,  the  magnetfl  are  to  be  applied  similarly  to  jV 
with  dieir  poles  reversed,  and  the  operation  performed  as 
on  the  fentter  bar,  by  this  means  a  strong  degree  of  mag- 
netisni  wQl  be  communicated  to  both  the  bars.  It  is  ad- 
▼aiili^^eoiu  to  haye  the  bars  and  the  magnets  of  the  same 
dze. 

Exp.  What  has  been  advanced  in  ph,  90,  with  those 
to  w4iich  a  reference  is  there  made,  will  fully  shew 
the  vtason  of  the  action  of  the  magnets  in  these  ope- 
rations. 

Ptt.  03.  If  the  magnets  SN,  N'S',  Jig.  84,  be  carried 
lound,  passing  off  from  m  to  B,  and  from  B  to  I'm',  &c. 
the  effect  is  produced  sooner  than  by  sliding  them  back- 
ward and  forward  in  the  usual  way, 

'  JSup.  Evidently  this  procedure  will  operate  to  promote 
the^like  effect,  and  being  more  regular  is  likely  to  pro- 
duee  more  uniform  and  better  magnets  in  less  time. 

Pa*  08.  Strong  magnets  more  speedily  and  completely 
eodumitficate  magnetism  than  weak  ones. 
'  Esp.  This  will  be  clearly  understood  from  consideifng, 
thait  the  currents  of  ethereal  matter  are  in  this  case  more 
energetic. 

^  Ph.  94.  If  instead  of  employing  two  .  single  magnets, 
SN  or  N'S'j  fig.  83  or  84,  two  parcels  of  magnets  be 
used,  each  parcel  equal  in  number,  and  having  like  poles 
conjmned,  the  effect  is  similar,  but  much  greater. 

JBsp.  This  will  follow  because  of  the  conspiring  forces 
of  ^  the  magnets  on  each  side,  which  necessarily  increases 
the  effect. 

Ph.  95.  If  the  magnets  employed  SN,  N'S',  Jtg.  83 
or  84,  have  not  their  full  magnetism,  they  will  give  to 
the  bars,  which  are  magnetised,  a  greater  power  than  they 
themselves  possess. 

Exp.  For  since  the  passage  of  the  ethereal  matter,  is 
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the  .aanie  way  betireen^^nnipieti^«r9be«m  k^'ph.  81, 
the  current  wiU;ttf#E&4e^per»  aacl  gi1rc^a>  ifMe'^^fcctoal 
magnetftMA  4d  tine  b^r,  thmt  dtfaeif'Wli^n  ytwyfeoodrtfepa- 
ritefyy  «D  lonf  as  tiie  bar  ia  eapaMeof  ra^ehfil^  umire; 
bi^  evidently  when  the  taagneta  b»rb  aaltigti  a  Segfr^^of 
magnetism  as  the  bar  is  capable  of  receivings  the  effect 
' eanoot be sennbly increased.   '  i        .»i. 

•  Ph.  96«  If  two  jbars  have  bat^  small  '^grse  nf  ntag- 
netism^  b(f  meiins  <rf  tbem  the  ^Mi  -power  teay^  ^ven 
to  a  set  of  bars,  by  first  magnetising  two  bars^^'ar  fn 
jM.O(H  and  9I»pf  ^;  arid  tben  using  Ibe  irwo^neMy  tti%- 
Qetised  -bars  to  gi? e  additional  magnietism'  ta  the  %r^  em^ 
ployed,  and  so  on  alternately  tiU  they  ajresatorattedJ^^ 

Esp.  The  reason  of  this  WiM 'be '  qnitr  cleni^  from  the 
last 'pbrnomaoanj  since  it^  wffl  be  teear  liiij^  %be 'tiilrs 
naad  give  a  gveal^r  power  than  either  of  thsftn  M^pairately' 
posses9«f»|  and hedoe tfaeefSeefc is 'ineteasad^by eadi ttHer^^ 
nate  operation,  tiIttlie^lNira«resait»raied«'      ;v  n^^i  ^^^ 

Ph.  ^.  If  0ie  bar,'to  b^ma^nelised^  be^plae^  itf  the 
magnetie'»ttieridMiPy  it^SMne'teaditf  ac^ilea  tiie  tetu^iMic 
virtne^"- *'*"    '^^   ;':'""  *  "■.^■"■'e  ■''■  •  •*  ^■'-  ■     •'  •  ■■'^-  '^*  ■'  ■  "V  ^ 

Esp  This  arises  from  the  magnetism  of  the  ewtftn^HHom^' 
efkt'mg  with,  tiiM  of 'liie  niaghet  employed^r-       J-^    > 

Ph.  96.  In  general  the  power  of  the.magntt  is  kiGtcasied 
by  eonsmiinicatk^  mi^ttetism  tai  «no4ii«r  bod^.  '-^'  >     ^  ^ 

Exp,  F6f  during' abeoperaddn  the  enrfewl  of  etbereat 
matter  is  carried  round  tb»  magnelisedi«4iody^'  and^^ete^ 
fore  becomes  more  raptd^-and  *;enoigetie^^  beeauM^* it  '1ri# 
a  more  free  and  easy  passive  than  throngh  .tha>i  air; 
beDce>  the  power  of  ka-magnetiiari  is^  indreaeed^  for  die 
Ume,  and  peimanentlyi  if  befoiee  tke  process^  iH  w^re 
below  the  point  of  saturatieiu  '      '^ 

Ph.  99.  A  bar  magnet,  if  hammered  while  in  at  vertical 
position,  or  in  or  near  the  magnetic  axis,  has  its  power 
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increased,  if  its  south  pole  be  upward,  and  loses  some  of 
its  magnetisni,  if  its  north  pole  be  upward. 

J&xp.  When  struck  in  this  position  the  atoms  of  the 
iron  are  put  into  a  vibratory  state ;  hence,  when  the  north 
pole  b  downward,  the  earth's  magnetism  tends  to  cut  the 
spiral  channels  more  completely  and  deeply ;  but  in  the 
opposite  position  it  will  evidently  produce  a  derangement 
in  the  spiral  course,  and  lessen  the  magnetic  virtue. 

Ph.  IPO.  The  power  of  a  magnet  may  be  imp£ured  by 
snflfering  it  to  remain  long  in  an  improper  position.  Thus 
if  a  magnet  continue  long  with  its  north  pole  elevated,  or 
if  it  rest  in  a  position  parallel  to  the  magnetic  equator, 
it  will  be  injured. 

JSLrp.  The  reason  of  this  in  the  first  case  is,  that  the 
earth's  magnetism  operates  in  the  contrary  direction  to 
that  of  the  magnet,  and  in  the  second  case  it  acts  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  spirals,  and  thps  disturbs  the 
arrangement  of  the  atoms  of  the  magnet. 

Ph.  101.  Magnets  have  their  power  diminished  by 
lying  in  a  wrong  position  in  respect  of  each  other. 

Mxp.  It  is  plain  that  their  position  may  be  such  as  to 
increase  or  diminish  each  other's  power,  since  their  cur- 
rents  may  conspire  to  proceed  in  a  continued  progress,  or 
to  oppose  each  other  so  as  to  lessen  the  effect. 

Ph.  102.  If  a  weak  magnet  be  placed  in  a  line  with  a 
strong  one,  and  so  that  their  north  poles  may  be  in  con- 
tact, the  weak  magnet  will  not  only  have  its  power 
destroyed  entirely,  but  its  poles  will  be  reversed,  and 
similarly  if  the  south  poles  were  in  contact. 

Exp,  This  will  be  easily  understood  from  ph.  bj.  Thus 
if  hyjig.  Tit  be  a  powerful  magnet,  and  ac  a  weak  one 
with  its  north  pole  a  in  contact  with  the  north  pole  of  A, 
ac  will  first  be  neutralized,  and  then  its  poles  will  be 
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reversed,  as  is  evident  from  several  of  the  phenomena 
already  explained. 

Ph.  108.  The  power  of  a  magnet  is  preserved  by  con- 
necting its  poles  by  a  piece  of  soft  iron.  This  is  called 
the  armature,  and  a  magnet  so  fumisBed  is  said  to  be 
armed. 

JSrp.  The  magnetic  current  which  passes  oflf  at  the 
north  pole,  more  freely  enters  the  soft  iron  than  the  air, 
and  enters  the  south  pole  more  freely  from  the  soft  iron 
than  from  the  air ;  much  more  then  does  it  circulate  more 
freely  through  the  magnet  and  armature,  than  through 
the  magnet  alone,  and  this  evidently  will  preserve  the 
magnetic  power. 

Ph.  104.  The  method  of  magnetising  a  needle  by  the 
single  touch,  ph,  78,  possesses  few  or  no  advantages  over 
the  method  by  simple  contact. 

Exp.  Let  A.,  Jig.  80,  be  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  AB, 
when  A  is  on  a,  it  tends  to  make  a  a  south  pole  by  the 
action  of  the  currenj;  leaving  A,  and  proceeding  to  enter  ab 
at  a ;  on  the  contrary  when  at  b  it  gives  to  b  the  property  of 
a  south  pole,  tending  to  reverse  that  of  o,  (see  ph.  57  and 
76) :  the  only  advantage  we  can  conceive  therefore  in 
this  method  is,  that  the  channels  are  cut  across  the  bar 
ab  while  AB  passes  along,  and  thus  the  effect  is  pro- 
duced sooner  than  by  simple  contact ;  but  this  advantage 
is  partly  counteracted  by  the  greater  probability  of  giving 
to  the  bar  consequent  points,  especially  if  AB  remain 
longer  at  one  place  in  ab  than  at  another. 

Ph.  106.  If  to  a  needle,  or  small  bar  magnet,  which 
has  but  two  poles,  one  at  each  extremity,  we  apply,  at  a 
point  near  its  middle,  the  pole  of  a  stronger  nw^net,  it 
will  produce  there  a  pole  contrary  to  that  which  was 
applied,  and  will  thus  produce  consequent  points  in  the 
needle. 
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Esp.  The  reason  of  this  will  be  evident  from  ph.  57, 
104,  and  from  the  sereral  explanations  already  given. 

Pa.  106.  If  abj  fg.  80,  be  rendered  magnetic  to  ft 
certain  degree  of  power,  and  if  AB,  a  nagnet,  formed  of 
8teel  or  hard  kron,  bat  of  lesn  power  than  ab,  be  drawn  ^ 
over  it  from  a  to  £,  as  in  the  figure,  a  and  A  being  like 
poles;  then  part  of  the  magnetism  of  ab  will  be  de- 
Hrtroycd,  and  the  rirtue  renudning  will  be  only  as  much  as 
could  be  communicated  by  AB. 

Expm  When  A  is  in  contact  Tiith  a  it  gives  it  an  oppo- 
site polarity,  and  tha»  it  destroys  its  former  power ;  and 
by  passing  along  the  part  towards  i,  it  can  regenerate 
only  as  much  virtue  aa  itself  is  capable  of  communi- 
cating. 

Ph.  107-   This    diminution   of  the   magnetism  of  «A, 
Jig.  80,  would  not  have  occurred  if  AB  had,  as  above, 
been  drawn  only  over  the  half  of  ab  to  b. 

Ejep.  For  in  this  case  the  current  in  tlie  first  half  from 
■a  is  not  interrupted  but  rather  increased. 

Pa.  108.  If  a  bar  of  hard  iron  or  steel  be  placed  in  the 
laagRetic  axis,  and  an  electric  shock  passed  through  it, 
it  'Sometimes  becomes  a  magnet,  and  this  eiFect  more 
€asEy  takes  place,  if  the  shock  be  passed  through  it 
tranmrersely. 

Exp.  The  electric  shock  puts  the  atoms  of  the  iron  into 
a  atate  of  vibration ;  hence  the  effect  is  produced  as  in 
^.  48 :  also  the  effect  is  more  readily  produced  when  the 
«hoek  is  passed  transversely,  because,  it  tends,  in  this 
case,  to  move  the  atoms  of  the  surface  nearly  into  the 
pofiition  they  should  have  in  the  magnet,  as  is  seen  in  the 
IbiegicAng  explanations. 

Ph.  1€9.  Vim  Marum  found,  that  if  the  bar  were 
piared  horizontally  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  whichever 
way  the  shock  entered,  the  end  that  was  towards  the  north 
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•  acquired  north  polarity ;  and  if  the  bar  had  polarity  pre- 
viously, and  were  placed  with  its  south  end  towards  the 
north,  itii  former  polarity  was  always  diminished  or  de- 
stroyed, and  often  reversed*  When  the  bar  was  standing 
perpendicularly,  its  lower  end  always  became  a  north 
pole,  even  if  it  previously  were  magnetic,  and  were  placed 
with  its  south  pole  downward. 

Exp.  All  these  facts  are  exactly  agreeable  to  the  pre- 
ceding explanations,  and  tend  to  confirm  them. 

iPu,  110.  When  die  bar  to  be  electrified,  as  in  the  last, 
was  placed  in  the  magnetic  equator,  it  never  received 
magnetism,,  if  the  shock  were  passed  through  it  length- 
ways; but.  if  it  passed  through  it  transversely,  it  fre- 
quently received  magnetism,  and  the  end  which  was  west- 
.ward  became  a  north  pole, 
<  .^fio^.  The  bar  being  in  the  magnetic  equator,  and  the 
shock  passed  through  its  length,  both  the  electric  matter, 
and  the  magnetic  current  round  the  earth,  tend  to  pass 
that  way,  so  that  whatever  vibrations  may  be  produced 
in  the  bar,  there  can  be  no  transverse  passage  formed,  and 
the  bar  cannot  become  magnetical;  but  when  the  shock 
is  passed  transversely,  the  lateral  passages  are  formed,  and 
since  the  ethereal  matter  is  constantly  passing  round  the 
earth,  towards  the  west,  it  will  generally  find  its  way,  by 
means  of  those  lateral  channels,  so  as  to  move  spirally 
over  and  above  its  surface  from  east  to  west,  and  hence 
the  end  pointing  toward  the  west  will  become  a  north  pole. 

•  Ph.  111.  Lightning  will  sometimes  reverse  the  poles  of 
a  magnetic  needle. 

Exp.  The  stroke  of  lightning  is  a  strong  spark  of  the 
electric  fluid,  which  may  strike  the  needle  in  various 
Ways  according  to  circumstances,  and  hence  may  in  some 
cases,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  two  last  phenomena, 
reverse  the  poles  of  the  needle. 
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Ph.  1 12.  If  a  sleudcr  metallic  wire  be  formed  into  a 
spiral  or  helix  by  bending  it  round  a  small  cylinder,  or 
otherwise ;  and  if  a  steel  needle  be  placed  in  it  longitudi- 
nally, and  then  a  few  electrical  sparks  passed  through  the 
helix ;  suppose  by  connecting  one  end  of  the  helix  with 
the  positive  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine,  and 
bringing  the  other  end  to  the  negative  conductor;  the 
needle  will  become  magnetical. 

Exp,  Here  it  is  evidently  seen  that  the  electric  current 
through  the  spiral  wire  must  cut  tlie  needle  laterally,  pro- 
ceeding round  in  a  spiral  track  from  the  positive  conduc- 
tor or  electrifying  body  to  the  negative  one,  and  hence  it 
ought,  (ph,  41,  &c.)  to  render  the  needle  magnetical. 

Ph.  113.  If  the  contortions  ot  the  helix  be  in  the  same 
direction  as  represented  by  the  spiral  in  fig.  81,  that 
end  of  the  needle  which  lies  towards  the  positive  conduc- 
tor becomes  the  south  pole,  and  the  other  end  the  north 
pole,  (see/iA.43}. 

£fp.  As  shewn  in  sections  viL  and  viiL  a  current  of 
electric  fluid  passes  along  the  helix  from  the  positive  to 
the  negative  conductor,  and  evidently  this  current  will 
tend  to  produce  the  same  ammgement  in  the  atoms  com- 
posing the  surface  of  the  needle,  as  that  which  was  shewn 
to  be  produced  in  an  iron  bar  placed  vertically,  in  high 
northem  latitudes,  {ph,  41),  thaa  is,  the  needle  irill  be- 
come a  north  magnet. 

Pb.  1 14.  If  the  wire  be  formed  into  a  helix  accoiding 
to  the  direction  of  the  spiral  revolutions  markrd  in  /E^.  82, 
the  extremity  of  the  needle  which  lies  towards  the  posi- 
tive conductor  will  be  the  north  p<^,  and  the  cALe;  Uie 
sooth  pole. 

Exp.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  case,  the  eltfirs;:^  re- 
mit most  tend  to  produce  the  arriczeiaetii  cc  i^  taper- 
ficial  atoms  of  the  ncedk  juat  in  the  same  m^ivscr  jk  vtrr 
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would  be  arranged  in  a  bar  standing  vertically  in  high  lati- 
tudes^ (as  shewn  in  ph-  45,  and  the  ohs^  ph.  4i),  that  is, 
the  needle  will  become  a  south  magnet,  so  that  the  end 
situated  nearest  to  the  positive  side  will  point  north 
{ph.  45.) 

Ph.  115.  If  a  hard  steel  bar  be  made  a  little  warm,  and 
while  warm  rafagnetised  by  the  double  touch,  it  will  re- 
ceive the  magnetism  more  quickly,  and  In  a  higher  de- 
gree than  if  H  had  been  magnetised  in  the  same  nuanncr 
while  verv  cold. 

Obs.  This  fact  was  sitggested  by  the  theory,  and  I 
afterward  verified  it  by  experiment. 

Eap.  While  the  temperature  of  the  metal  is  a  little 
ir^ed,  the  proper  arrangement  of  its  superficial  atoms 
mfty  be  expected  to  be  more  easily  produced  than  when  % 
fe  cold. 

Prt.  116.  If  a  needle,  not  magnetised,  be  suspended  at 
its  middle  by  a  thread,  so  that  the  thread  shall  have  a 
vertical  position,  and  if  the  needle  be  then  magnetised, 
the  thre«id  will  still  retain  itd  vertical  position,  and  hence 
no  alt^*atio*i  of  weight  or  tendency  toivards  the  magnetic 
pcfle  is  produced  on  the  needle. 

JSayj.  The  action  between  the  iron,  and  the  ethereal  mat- 
ter entering  at  one  end,  is  evidently  equal  and  opposite  to 
that  which  occurs  between  the  iron  and  the  fluid  leaving 
it  with  equal  velocity  at  the  other  end,  hence  no  deviation 
cf  the  vertical  thread  ought  to  be  observed. 
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Atircxtion  and  Mepukion, 

Ph.  117.  The  contrary  or  unlike  poles  of  two  magneto 
attract  each  other. 

Exp.  First,  Let  both  magnets,  SN,  AB,  (^.  7^ 
xo^  1),  be  north  magnets,  N  being  a  north  and  A  % 
south  pole.  It  is  evident  that  the  ethereal  current  leav- 
ing SN  at  the  part  N,  and  entering  AB  at  the  part 
A,  will  proceed  in  the  same  direction  in  both,  as  shewn 
by  the  arrows,  and  will  press  on  the  distant  or  remote 
sides  of  the  spirals,  both  in  the  magnets  and  in  the  air, 
(see  ph»  41  and  68  with  the  observations) ;  this  will  be 
more  dearly  understood  by  looking  at  fig.  85,  and  sup- 
posing another  similar  one  applied  to  it,  as  AB  is  to  SN 
in^.  76.  Hence  the  magnets  will  be  pressed  towards 
each  other  with  greater  or  less  force,  as  the  magnets  are 
more  or  less  powerful,  and  their  distance  is  less  or  greater. 
If  therefore  A  be  presented  to  the  other  sides  of  the  pole 
N,  it  will  still  be  attracted,  for,  as  will  appear  hy  ph.  41, 
the  ethereal  current  will  press  most  on  the  distant  sides 
of  the  spirals  in  AB. 

If  SN  and  AB  were  both  south  magnets  a  similar  ex- 
planation would  apply. 

Secondly,  Let  one  SN  be  a  north  magnet,  and  the  other 
AB,  {no.  2),  a  south  magnet.  Here  the  currents  leave  the 
magnets,  the  one  at  N  and  the  other  at  A,  but  they  pass  off 
at  these  contiguous  poles  in  the  same  direction  as  shewn  by 
the  arrows,  hence  since  the  ethereal  fluid  goes  off  in  one 
stream,  the  current  still  presses  evidently  on  the  distant 
sides  of  the  spirals  in  each,  and  hence  urges  the  magnets 
together  as  before ;  if  B  had  been  a  north  and  SN  a  south 
magnet,  it  is  clear  that  the  same  would  hold  good. 
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Ph.  118.  The  like  poles  of  two  mfigneti;^  placed  not 
v^ry  ne^r  together^  repel  each  other. 

£^^  First,  let. the  magnets  SN,  AB,.  (/^.76,  wo.  1), 
b^,bpth  north  magnets^  and  N  and  A  both  north  poles, 
theathe  current  of  SN  is  going  off  at  N,  as  shewn  by  the 
arrow,  and  that  of  BA  is  going  off  at  A^  as  would  be 
shewA  by  the.  arrow,  if  the  barb  had  been  put  at  the  other 
end^  that  is,  the  current  flows  in  the  direction  ccmtrary  to 
ths^t  poipted  out  by  the  arrow,  hence  the  currents  go  ^off 
at.fbe  contiguous  poles  in  opposite  directions,  and  there* 
forf^  must  produce  a  pressure  on  the  sides  of  the  ^irals 
lyhich.face  each  other,  and  consequently  the  magnets  re- 
cede,, that  is,  they  repel  each  other.  A  similar  procedure 
would  shew  that  the  two  south  poles  of  these  magnets 
would  repel  each  other,  because  the  currents  would  enter 
tbwiii;!  opposite  directions.  In  like  manner  in  two  south 
n^a^jets,  repulsion  takes  place  between  poles  of  the  same 
name. 

Spcpndly,.  Let  one  SN,  be  a  north  magnet,,  and  the 
otbpr.  ABa  ^outh  magnet,  (fig.  76, no. 2),  N  and  A  being 
both  north  poles.  Then  the  current  is  leaving  N  in  the 
direction  shewn  by  the  arrow,  and  it  is  entering  A  in  the 
direction  opposite  to  that  shewn  by  the  arrow  at  A,  that 
is,,  it, 4^  leaving  one  and  entering  the  othar  in  opposite  di- 
rections op  the  same  side  of  the  magnets,  hence  thepresr 
sure  will  l^e  on  the  sides  of  the  spirals  which  face  a  line 
passing  betweien  the  magnets,  and  therefore  repulsion 
will  be  manifested  between  them.  A  like  explanation  will 
shew  that  the  two  south  poles  would  repel  each  other. 

Ph.  1 19.  If  the  two  magnets,  as  in  the  last  phenome- 
non, be  placed  with  their  poles  very  near  each  other,  the 
repulsion  will  be  changed  into  attraction. 

Ea;p. ,  In  this  case  the  two  opposite  currents  will,  at  the 
place  of  very  near  contact,  either  neutralize  each  other. 
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or  one  of  them  will  prevail  so  as  to  make  but  one  current 
at  that  part^  hence  the  ethereal  matter  will  there  pass  off, 
and  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  sides  facing  the  line,  or 
plane  which  may  be  supposed  to  separate  the  magnets, 
and  consequently  the  pressure  rests  on  the  opposite  sides 
and  produces  attraction. 

Fn.  120.  These  attractions  and  repulsions  are  mani- 
fSested  hk  the  vacuum  of  an  air  pump. 

JExp.  Since  the  attractions  and  repulsions  are  produced 
by  the  actions  of  the  free  ethereal  matter,  which  is  con- 
stantly flowing  through  the  atmosphere,  (ph.  41),  and 
since  this  matter  can  readily  pass  through  most  bodies,  it 
will  consequently  affect  the  magnets  in  the  same  manner, 
though  perhaps  not  in  the  same  degree,  in  vacuoj  as  in  the 
op^  air. 

Pn.  121.  The  magnetic  attractions  and  repulsions  are 
also  produced  similarly,  when  any  bodies^  not  susdeptible 
of  magnetism,  are  interposed. 

Ea^»-  This  arises  in  consequence  of  the  facile,  and  Un« 
interrupted  passage  of  the  free  ethereal  matter  through 
substances  not  magnetical. 

Ph.  122.  If  a  very  small  magnetic  needle  stiyfig.  85, 
so  Suspended  as  to  move  freely  in  any  direction,  be  pre- 
sented near  the  different  parts  of  a  large  and  strong  mag- 
net SN^  N  and  n  being  north  poles  and  S  and  s  south  poles, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  needle  sn  will  take  different  po- 
sitions to  the  large  magnet  at  the  different  places  to  which 
it  is  presented. 

Exp,  A  little  attention  to  ph.  117  ^nd  118,  will  at 
once  shew  the  reason  of  the  fact  here  stated ;  and  the 
particular  situations  of  ns  will  be  shewn  in  the  following 
phenomena. 

"Ph.  123.  When  the  needle  sn,  fg,  85,  is  placed  oppo- 
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site  to  the  end  of  the  magnet  SN^  it  will  t£^e  the  same 
direction  and  point  the  satne  way. 

JEjpp.  For  the  direction  of  the  magnet  will  be  deter- 
mined by  that  of  the  current  of  ethereal  matter  which 
meets  it^  and  will  be  such  that  the  direction  of  its  spiral 
channels^  {ph,  41),  shall  be  in  that  of  the  current  which 
revolves  round  it,  in  consequence  of  its  being  a  magnet, 
{ph,  41,)  which  current  itself  will  tend  to  coincide  with 
any  current  of  ethereal  matter,  in  which  it  may  be  placed: 
also  the  end,  at  which  the  ethereal  matter  enters  the  su- 
perficial channels,  will  point  towards  that  part  from  which 
the  ethereal  current  has  its  source,  and  consequently  the 
other  end  towards  the  opposite  point«  Now  when  the 
needle  is  at  the  end  S,  at  sn  the  current  entering  the  large 
magnet  SN  at  the  end  S,  revolves  at  sn  in  cylindrical  ^cir- 
cumvolutions, {pA.  68,  obs)y  and  proceeds  towards  N, 
hence  the  needle  sn  will  point  as  in  the  figure ;  similar 
reasons  will  shew  that  at  s'n'  it  will  take  the  position  there 
represented,  since  the  current  has  its  source  f rom  N^  and 
at  s^n'  revolves  cylindrically^ 

Ph.  124.  If  the  needle  be  placed  opposite  the  center  /^ 
as  at  n"s"y  it  will  still  lie  in  the  same  direction,  as  the  axis 
of  SN,  but  its  poles  will  point  to  the  apposite  <pkhrter9  as 
shewn  by  n"s"'* 

Exp.  The  current  at  the  center  t  is  also  cylindrical 
round  SN,  {pL  66,  obs.),  also  it  leaves  SN  at  N,  and 
therefore  s"  should  point  that  way  to  receive  the  current, 
{ph,  41,  and  123),  and  it  enters  SN  at  the  end  S,  hence 
n  should  be  influenced  towards  that  part,  {ph,  41,  and 
123),  lience  it  must  take  the  position  shewn  by  s"  n"  in 
the  figure. 

Ph.  125.  The  positions  of  the  needle  when  placed  near 
the  other  parts  of  the  large  magnet  Stijfig,  85,  will 
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be  nearly  as  represented  by  the  Httle  arrows  in  the 
figure. 

Esp,  This  will  be  very  manifest^  considering  the  po- 
sitions sriy  sln'y  and  s"  n"y  explained  in  ph.  123  and  124, 
with  the  revolutions  in  conical  surfaces  tending  towards  S 
at  the  sonth  pole,  and  from  N  at  the  north  pole,  as  shewn 
in  the  observations  to  ph.  68. 

Ph.  126.  If  the  freely  suspended  small  needle  be  car- 
ried round  the  magnet  SN,  Jig.  85,  it  will  revolve  twice 
about  its  center,  viz.  once,  while  going  round  each  pole. 

Ej^.  How  this  effect  is  produced  will  be  seen  by  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  three  preceding  explanations,  and  noticing 
the  particular  positions  of  the  needle  sn  in  the  figure,  as 
shewn  by  the  small  arrows. 

Pfei.  127.  If  a  small  and  slender  piece  of  soft  iron, 
frwiy  suspended,  be  presented  to  the  magnet  SN,  fig.  85, 
at  its  different  parts,  instead  of  the  needle  sn^  it  will  be 
attract^  by  it,  and  take  different  positions,  the  same  as 
represented  by  the  needle  sn^  also  the  iron  will  itself 
be  raagnetical,  while  in  these  situations,  having  its  poles 
posited  as  those  of  the  needle  sn^  and  as  represented  by 
the  mndU  arrows. 

Exp.  Soft  iron  easily  acquires  the  magnetic  properties, 
{ph  56),  and  therefore,  when  in  those  positions,  will  ac- 
quire magnetism  by  the  circumvoKitions  of  the  ethereal 
nn^er  about  SN,  as  it  does  by  the  earth's  magnetism,  {ph: 
47),  and  hence  while  in  these  situations  will  be  magnet-* 
ical,  and  exhibit  all  the  properticj!  of  a  small  magnet,  and 
{ph.  125)  will  take  the  positions  specified. 

Ph.  128.  If  a  piece  of  soft  iron  be  placed  in  contact  with 
either  pole  of  a  magnet,  it  will  be  attracted  by  it,  and  if 
not  exceeding  a  certain  weight  will  adhere  to  the  magnet. 

Exp.  The  iron  in  contact  immediately  receives  mag- 
netism in  virtue  of  the  ethereal  matter,  which  flows  over 
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its  surface  to  the  magnet^  when  attached  to  the  south 
pole,  or  frotn  the  magnet  to  it,  when  joined  with  a  north 
pole  of  a  north  magnet,  (ph.  56  and  47).  Hence  {p/u 
117),  it  will  adhere  to  the  magnet  with  a  certain  force. 

Ph.  129.  While  the  soft  iron  is  attached  to  the  magnet 
as  in  the  last  phenomenon  ;  the  most  distant  end  attracts 
the  same  pole  of  a  magnet,  as  would  be  attracted  by  the 
pole  of  the  magnet,  to  which  the  iron  adheres. 

Esp.  This  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  its  be- 
coming a  magnet,  as  shewn  in  ph.  127  and  128^  the  ex- 
planations of  which  it  tends  to  confirm. 

Ph.  130.  If  the  piece  of  iron  be  removed  from  the 
magnet,  and  its  opposite  side  put  in  contact  with  the 
same  pole,  it  will  still  adhere,  the  appended  iron  is  still  a 
magnet,  but  with  its  poles  reversed,  the  lower  end  at- 
tracting now  the  pole  of  a  needle,  which  before  it  re- 
peUed» 

Eji^*  The  reason  of  this  effect,  and  the  change  of  the 
poles  in  soft  iron,  will  be  easily  seen  from  ph.  56,  and  the 
foregoing. 

Ph.  131.  The  attractive  power  between  two  magnets 
de^iends  on  their  surfaces,  being  the  same  whether  the 
ittagnets  be  solid  or  hollow,  provided  that  the  surface  is 
'^the  Bt^e  in  both  to  a  very  small  depth.  Tliis  follows 
from  the  experiments  of  M.  Daniel  Bemouilli.  See 
Dr.  Yoiti^'s  Nat.  Phil.  p.  433.  The  same  is  also  proved 
^by  Ihe  experiments  of  Mr.  jB£7r/oMf. 

''  £iy.  The  acticm  of  the  ethereal  matter,  by  which  tnag- 
'tietism  is  ibduced,  as  shewn  in  j»A.  41,  and  in  various 
'others  respecting  the  communication  of  magnetism,  is 
^(ixerted  chiefly  on  the  surface  of  the  iron,  which  presents 
some  obstacle  to  its  direct  pessage  through  it ;  hence  it  is 
tiJii'hed  off  from  the  direct  course,  and  carried  round,  only 
penetrating  to  a  small  depth  on  the  surface^  hence  ac- 
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cording  to  all  we  have  advanced  on  the  subject  of  magnet- 
iBm,  the  force  ought  to  be  the  same^  when  the  surface  is 
so,  whether  the  magnet  be  hollow  or  solid :  this  circum- 
stance therefore  favours  our  explanations, 

Ph«  132.  When  a  piece  of  iron  is  applied  to  either  pole 
of  a  magnet,  the  magnet  will  support  a  greater  or  less 
weight,  according  to  the  shape  of  the  iron,  other  tilings 
being  the  same. 

Exp.  It  is  evident  that  the  channels,  produced  by  the 
gyrating  ethereal  matter,  will  vary  very  much  with  the 
shape  of  the  iron,  and  hence  a  greater  or  less  weight  will, 
m  consequence,  be  supported. 

Ph.  133.  If  a  magnet  be  cut  through  its  axis,  the  parts 
which  were  before  in  contact,  will  now  repel  each  other. 

Exp,  These  parts  are*  like  poles,  {ph.  70),  therefore 
they  will  repel  each  other  {ph.  118). 

Ph.  134.  If  a  magnet  be  cut  in  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  its  axis,  the  parts,  which  were  before  in  contact, 
will  now  attract  each  other. 

Exp.  These  parts  acquire  poles  of  the  contrary  name 
{ph.  71)  J  therefore  they  attract  each  other  {ph.  117)» 
.  Ph.  135.  Smaller  magnets  have  a  greater  attractive 
force  in  proportion  to  their  size,  than  dmilar  larger  ones 
have.  Thus  a  magnet  of  half  the  size  of  another  will 
support  more  than  half  the  weight. 

Exp.  In  the  smaller  magnet  the  circumvolutions,  and 
spiral  channels,  formed  by  the  ethereal  matter  near  the 
acting  poles,  will  be  nearly  as  many  as  in  the  larger^  be 
cause  the  surfaces,  being  of  the  same  nature,  present 
equal  resistances  to  its  motion,  hence  the  difference  will 
arise  chiefly  from  the  length  of  the  spiral,  and  in  the 
greater,  the  distance  of  the  acting  force  is  also  greater ; 
hence  the  smaller  magnet  is  more  effective  in  proportion 
to  its  magnitude. 
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Ph.  136.  If  «  magnet  be  cut  into  two  parts,  the  parts 
will  support  a  greater  wei^t  than  the  whole  did  before 
separation. 

Exp.  This  follows  from  the  last ;  also  in  this  ease  it  is 
evident  Chat  a  greater  surface  is  brought  into  action  in 
the  parts,  tiKan  in  the  whole. 

Ph.  137.  Heat  weakens  the  attractive  power  of  a 
magnet. 

Exp.  The  action  of  heat  softens  the  iroq,  or  steel,  and 
diminishes  the  force,  by  which  the  spiral  channels,  made 
in  the  arrangement  of  tlie  superficial  atoms  of  the  metal, 
retain  their  positions,  and  in  part  destroys  that  arrange- 
ment. 

Ph.  138.  The  attractive  force  of  a  magnet  is  increased 
by  placing  a  piece  of  soft  iron  opposite  to  either  of  its 
poles  at  a  small  distance. 

Exp.  The  iron  becomes  a  magnet  as  before  explained, 
hence  the  gyrations  of  the  ethereal  matter  about  the 
magnet  become  more  free,  by  finding  a  more  facile 
entrance  or  exit,  and  hence  its  force  is  necessarily  in- 
creased.- 

Ph.  139.  Place  a  good  bar  magnet  so  that  one  of  its 
poles  may  extend  a  little  beyond  the  support,  present  a 
short  bit  of  smaU  iron  wire,  and  it  will  be  suspended  at 
the  pole  by  the  attractive  force,  to  the  opposite  end  of 
this  wire  another  small  piece  may  be  appended,  and  to 
this  another,  and  so  on,  till  a  chain  of  small  wires  is 
formed,  to  the  amout  of  ten,  or  a  dozen,  or  more,  aqcurd- 
ing  to  the  strength  of  the  magnet,  and  the  weight  of  the 
pieces  of  wire.  Instead  of  the  wire,  little  iron  baUa  may 
be  used. 

Exp.  The  first  wire  becomes  a  magnet,  as  already  ex- 
{dained,  hence  the  next  is  attached  to  it,  which  then  also 
itself  becomes  a  magnet,  and  attracts  the  third,  and  thus 
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the  process  eontinues,  till  the  pow^  is  insufficient  to  sup- 
port another  piece  because  of  the  weight. 

Ph.  14D.  Things  being  as  in  the  last,  if  a  large  piece  of 
soft  iron  be  placed  a  little  below  the  last  of  the  wires  or 
balk,  which  are  attached  to  the  pole  of  the  magnet,  one  or 
more  additional  bits  of  wire  may  be  presented  to  the 
others,  and  will  be  attracted  and  supported. 

JExp,  The  iron  placed  below  the  pole  becomes  a  mag- 
net by  its  proximity  to  the  pole  under  which  it  is  placed, 
and  therefore  its  tendency  will  be  to  increase  the  current 
of  ethereal  matter  through  the  magnet,  and  the  series  of 
wires  or  balls,  which  fully  accounts  for  the  eflTect. 

Ph.  141.  Instead  of  the  large  piece  of  iron,  let  there  be 
placed  under  the  chain  of  wires,  the  pole  of  another  mag- 
net, of  the  contrary  name  to  that  by  which  the  wires  are 
supported,  then  several  others  may  be  attached  in  suc- 
cession. 

JExp.  lids  is  accounted  for  as  the  last,  by  the  increased 
eurrent,  but  here  the  effect  is  greater,  because  of  the  per- 
manent nu^netism,  and  greater  force  of  the  magnet,  which 
is  substituted  for  the  iron. 

Ph.  142.  When  an  additional  number  of  pieces  of  wire 
hare  been  attached  by  means  of  a  large  piece  of  iron, 
{ph.  140),  or  of  the  opposite  pole  of  another  magnet, 
(pA.  141),  when  the  iron  or  magnet  is  carefully  removed 
aU  or  sevend  of  the  additional  wires  will  continue  to  ad- 
here together,  although  they  could  not  be  attached  at 
first  of  themselves. 

Exp,  While  the  iron,  or  magnet  remained  under  the 
chain  of  wires,  the  current  of  ethereal  matter  was  estar 
blished  through  it,  in  consequence  of  which  they  become 
stronger  magnets  and  consequently  remain  connected. 

Ph.  143.  When  a  chain  of  small  pieces  of  wire  has 
been*  attached  to  the  pole  of  a  magnet,  as  in  ph.  139,  140, 
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or  141 9  consisting  of  as  many  pieces  as  it  can  support; 
then  if  the  pole  of  another  magnet  of  the  same  name^  be 
gently  moved  towards  the  lower  piece  of  wire^  it  will  drop 
off,  when  the  magnet  is  brought  to  some  certain  distance, 
then  being  moved  a  little  nearer  the  next  will  fall,  and  thus 
in  succession  one  by  one,  till  most  of  them  are  removed. 

Exp.  Since  a  pole  of  the  same  name  is  presented,  the 
ethereal  currents  oppose  each  other,  hence  the  force  by 
which  the  wires  are  appended  is  weakened,  and  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  the  magnetism  of  the  lowest  wire  is  de- 
stroyed, and  hence  it  falls  off,  and  so  of  the  rest,  which 
shews  the  reason  of  these  facts* 

Ph.  144.  The  chain  of  wires  appended  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding phenomena,  hangs  perpendicularly  to  the  horizon ; 
but  when  the  pole  of  another  magnet  is  presented,  the 
chain  is  inflected  towards  it,  if  it  be  a  pole  of  the  con- 
trary name,  and  from  it,  if  it  be  a  pole  of  the  same  name. 
Exp.  The  lower  ends  of  all  the  wires  are  poles  of  the 
same  name  as  that  to  which  the  upper  wire  is  attached, 
and  hence  the  effect  arises  from  the  attraction,  which 
always  takes  place  between  contrary  poles,  and  the  repul- 
sion between  like  poles. 

Ph.  145.  If  a  piece  of  pasteboard  or  other  thin  plate, 
not  iron,  be  placed  on  a  good  bar  magnet,  and  on  this 
there  be  sifted  some  iron  filings,  the  filings  will  arrange 
themselves,  so  as  to  form  a  multitude  of  curves,  extending 
from  the  parts  near  one  pole  to  those  near  the  other,  op- 
posite to  the  poles,  the  lines  will  be  stnught  and  perpen- 
diculajT  to  the  direction  of  the  magnet ;  and  at  the  two 
ends  curves  will  be  extended  from  the  poles  towards  the 
opposite  parts,  as  may  be  understood  by  the  dotted  lines 
in  fig.  85.  It  wiU  be  proper  to  shake  the  table  or  the 
pasteboard  gently,  in  order  to  give  freedom  of  motion  to 
the  filings,  that  they  may  take  their  proper  positions. 
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Exp.  Each  particle  of  the  filings  becoutea  a  magnet,  as 
ahore  shewn,  and  will  therefore  take  the  arrangement 
stated  {hy  ph.  125  and  127),  it  is  evident  that  the  positions 
will  be  such  as  to  form  these  curves  :  the  little  arrows  in 
fig.  85,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  form  and  directions  of  the 
curve  lines  produced  in  the  filings. 

Ph.  146.  If  two  har  magnets  he  placed  at  a  short  dis- 
tance in  the  same  line  with  their  contrary  poles  towards 
one  another,  and  there  he  placed  over  them  a  piece  of 
pasteboard  with  iron  filings  strewed  over  it,  and  if  the 
table  be  struck  gently  several  times,  so  as  to  shake  the 
filings  a  little,  they  will  arrange  themselves  in  curves 
between  the  poles  of  the  two  magnets,  as,  in  ph. 
145,  they  did  between  the  contrary  poles  of  the  same 
magnet. 

Exp.  The  filings  become  magnetic,  and  the  arrange- 
BtMiC  ensues  precisely  as  above  explained. 

Ph.  147.  The  action  of  a  large  magnet  extends  to  a 
greater  distance  than  that  of  a  smaller  one,  even  In  the 
case  when  the  power  of  the  smaller  one  is  equally  great 
at  a  very  email  distance. — Musichenbroek  Diss,  de  Mag. 
Expt.  42. 

E.rp.  The  circumvolutions  in  the  large  magnet,  though 
not  of  greater  force,  are  of  greater  extent  on  the  sm-face 
of  the  iron,  and  therefore  extend  to  a  greater  distance  in 
the  air. 

Ph.  148.  If  a  magnet  be  suspended  freely,  it  ivill  turn 
one  of  its  poles  towards  another  magnet  presented,  and 
this  directive  power  is  apparent  at  distances,  where  the 
attraction  between  them  is  not  perceptible. 

Exp.  The  directive  power  will  be  rendered  very  evident 
on  a  freely  suspended  needle,  by  a  very  feeble  current  of 
ethereal  matter,  and  hence  the  current  produced  in  the 
air  by  the  magnet  at  a  great  distance,  though  insufficient 
2d 
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to  exhibit  the  effects  of  attraction,  will  readily  influence 
the  direction  of  the  needle. 

Ph.  149.  If  equal  magnets  be  laid  on  each  other,  with 
the  contrary  poles  together,  their  attractive  virtue  dis- 
appears, while  in  this  state. 

Exp,  Here  the  current  in  the  one  passes  to  the  other, 
and  thus  circulates  through  them,  and  hence  the  effect  on 
neighbouring  masses  of  iron  must  cease. 

Ph.  150.  If  the  magnets  be  suffered  to  remain  together 
as  in  the  last  phenomenon,  they  will  preserve,  and  some- 
times increase,  each  other's  virtue. 

JEay^.  This  arises  from  the  same  cause  as  stated  in  the 
preceding  phenomenon,  the  current  circulating  through 
them,  tends  to  preserve  the  channelled  course,  and  if  not 
already  in  its  maximum  state,  will  penetrate  deeper,  and 
improve  the  magnets.' 

Ph.  151.  If  the  magnets  be  suffered  to  remain  with 
like  poles'  in  contact  they  will  destroy  or  injure  each 
other's  power. 

Exp.  Because  in  this  case  the  currents  meet  between 
the  magnets,  and  destroy  that  arrangement  of  their 
atoms,  which  is  necessary  to  give  and  support  their 
magnetism. 

Ph.  152.  ^Fbe  magnetic  virtue  is  destroyed  by  a  strong 
heat,  especially  if  the  magnet  be  suffered  to  cool  not  in 
the  magnetic  meridian. 

Exp,  The  magnetic  arrangement  is  destroyed  by  the 
heat,  and  is  not  re-produced  in  cooling,  unless  the  body 
be  in  the  magnetic  line. 

Ph.  153,  Several  magnets  put  together  with  like  poles 
in  contact,  have  a  greater  power  than  one  of  them,  but 
much  less  than  the  sum  of  all. 

Exp.  In  this  case  the  magnets  act  in  concert,  because 
their  currents  tend  to  coalesce  at  their  entering  and  leaving 
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the  magnets;  but  the  power  falls  short  of  the  8um;of 
their  separate  effects^  because  a  portion  of  the  effect  is 
destroyed  by  the  meeting  of  the  currents  between  the 
magnets;  and  by  the  last  phenomenon  the  magnetism 
would  be  injured  by  their  remaining  long  in  this  position. 

Ph.  154.  The  attractive  power  of  a  magnet  may  be  in- 
creased, in  many  cases  considerably,  by  connecting  its 
poles  by  soft  iron,  suspending  a  weight,  and  gradually  in- 
creasing the  weight  at  proper  intervals. 

Exp.  When  a  weight,  as  much  as  the  magnet  can 
support,  is  appended,  the  atoms  of  iron,  which  compose 
the  magnet,  are  in  some  small  degree  drawn  apart,  or  at 
least  their  cohesion  is  diminished  near  the  surface  by  the 
weight,  hence  the  ethereal  matter  circulating  among  them, 
as  before  explained,  will  more  freely  penetrate,  and  per- 
vade the  surface  of  the  magnet,  and  strike  deeper,  so  that 
it  becomes  capable  of  bearing  a  greater  weight,  when  the 
additional  weight  is  applied,  the  above  cause  is  renewed, 
and  a  similar  effect  produced,  and  thus  by  repeated  ad- 
ditions of  weights,  the  magnet  acquires  an  increased 
power. 

Ph.  155.  If  two  equally  strong  bar  magnets  be  placed, 
the  one  on  the  other,  with  their  like  poles  in  contact,  and 
if  they  have  smooth  surfaces,  such  that  the  upper  can 
move  with  little  friction  on  the  lower,  it  will  revolve, 
making  half  a  revolution,  so  as  to  bring  the  contrary 
poles  into  contact. 

Exp.  The  like  poles  repel  each  other,  {ph,  118),  the 
currents  between  them  flow  in  contrary  directions,  hence 
the  poles  will  separate  by  repulsion  till  they  are  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  the  motion  they  have  received 
carries  them  beyond  this  position,  and  they  are  then 
attracted  {ph.liy),  till  the  contrary  poles  are  brought 
into  contact ;  or  rather  repulsion  continues  in  the  angles 

2d2 
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which  first  separate,  and  attraction  is  exercised  in  their 
vertical  angles.     (See  Electro-Magnetism,  sect  x). 

Ph.  156.  The  force  of  the  magnetic  attractions,  vary 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  according  to  the 
accurate  experiments  of  M.  Coulomby  yet  other  experi^ 
menters  have  concluded  that  the  law  of  the  force  is 
different. 

Ea:p,  It  follows  from  the  explanations  which  have  been 
given,  that  the  ethereal  matter  revolving  about  a  magnet 
will  be  more  dense  and  rapid  near  its  surface,  diminish- 
ing gradually  to  considerable  distances  in  the  air,  and, 
estimating  from  the  point  of  greatest  action,  it  is  likely 
that  the  force  of  the  fluid  will  diminish  on  a  given  line  in 
the  ratio  of  the  distance  of  that  line,  and  consequently  on 
a  given  surface  as  the  square  of  that  surface,  which  will 
constitute  the  law  of  diminution  above  mentioned,  but 
several  circumstances,  relating  to  the  shape  of  the  mag- 
net, and  the  perfection  of  its  magnetism,  will  tend  to 
produce  discrepancies. 

Ph.  157.  If  a  long  bar  or  rod  of  soft  iron  be  placed  in 
the  magnetic  axis,  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the  dipping 
needle,  and  if  a  magnetic  needle,  freely  suspended,  be 
made  to  descend  either  on  the  eastern  or  western  side,  so 
that  its  center  be  opposite  the  axis  of  the  bar :  while  it  is 
nearest  the  upper  part,  the  north  end  of  the  needle  will  be 
deflected  towards  the  bar,  near  the  lower  part  the  south 
end  will  be  turned  towards  it,  but  at  some  intermediate 
point  the  needle  keeps  its  natural  position. 

Exp.  The  bar  is  a  magnet  so  long  as  it  remains  in  this 
position,  its  upper  end  being  a  south  pole,  and  the  lower 
a  north  pole,  (ph.  47),  hence  the  upper  part  attracts  the 
north  end  of  the  needle,  and  repels  the  south  end,  and 
the  contrary  at  the  lower  end  of  the  bar ;  and  the  power 
being  sufficient  only  to  deflect  the  needle  a  little  from  its 
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natural  position,  the  north  pole  will  be  inclined  towards 
the  bar  at  its  upper  part,  and  the  south  pole  at  its  lower 
end,  but  at  some  part  between  it  will  be  equally  attracted 
and  repelled  at  both  poles,  and  will  consequently  there 
keep  its  natural  position. 

Ph.  158.  If  instead  of  the  bar  of  iron,  a  strong  magnet 
be  substituted,  and  placed  in  the  magnetic  axis  with  its 
south  pole  uppermost,  and  the  needle  be  made  to  descend, 
as  before,  either  on  the  eastern  or  western  side,  then  (1) 
if  the  needle  be  not  very  far  from  the  magnet,  its  north 
pole  will  be  turned  directly  towards  it,  at  the  top ;  as  it 
descends  its  north  pole  will  point  upward,  it  will  turn  as 
it  approaches  the  bottom,  where  the  south  pole  will 
point  to  the  magnet,  the  needle  having  made  a  revolution 
on  an  axis  passing  through  its  center.  The  reverse  will 
happen  if  it  be  carried  upward.  (2)  But  if  the  needle  be 
carried  down  at  such  a  distance  that  at  the  top  or  bottom 
a  moderate  deflection  only  is  produced,  then  its  north 
pole  will  incline  towards  the  bar  at  the  upper  part,  and 
the  south  pole  at  the  lower,  but  opposite  the  center  it 
will  retain  its  natural  position. 

Exp.  The  1st  part  is  conformable  to  ph.  135,  and 
the  2nd  to  ph.  157 ;  various  circumstances  may  produce 
slight  differences. 

Pu.  159.  Let  C,  fig.  86,  represent  the  center  of  an  iron 
ball,  SN  a  diameter  parallel  to  the  natural  magnetic  axis, 
•£AWB  a  plane  passing  through  the  center  C  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  SN,  to  which  the  plane  eawb  is  pa- 
rallel, ANBS  a  plane  passing  through  the  magnetic  north 
and  south  poles  of  the  horizon  n  and  «,  S£NW  a  plane  at 
right  angles  to  it  passing  through  the  magnetic  east  and 
west  points  £  and  W :  conceive  all  these  planes  to  be 
extended  beyond  the  ball,  and  it  is  found,  that  when  the 
center  of  a  good  small  magnet  is  any  where  in  the  plane 
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ANBS,  or  in  that  of  EAWB,  its  declination  is  not  affected 
by  the  iron  ball,  but  when  the  center  of  the  needle  is  in 
any  other  situation  within  the  magnetic  influence,  its  de- 
clination is  altered,  the  north  end  being  carried  from  the 
ball  when  the  center  of  the  needle  is  above  the  plane 
EAWB,  and  towards  it  when  below  that  plane. 

Mxp.  If  a  rod  of  iron  were  placed  in  the  position  SN, 
it  would  become  a  magnet,  {ph.  41  and  47),  the  ethereal 
matter  descending  from  S  to  N  in  a  spiral  course  through 
its  surface,  a  single  spiral  nearly  coinciding  with  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  SN ;  the  same  must  evidently  take  place 
when  the  iron  is  spherical,  the  ethereal  matter  revolving 
(  as  shewn  in  ph.  41,  47  and  117)  round  the  surface  to  a 
small  depth  in    a  spiral,  from  east  by  south    to  west, 
the    spirals  nearly    coinciding  with    the    planes   eawb, 
EAWB  at  the  parts  where  they  are  situated,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  lines  denoting  the  sun's  declination  nearly 
agree  with  the  parallels  to   the  equator,  and  like  those 
will  run  nearer  together  where  the  power  is  most  con- 
densed, as  at  some  distance  from  S  and  N,  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  magnetic  axis.    The  direction  of  the  motion  is 
denoted  by  the  arrow  heads.     Hence  when  the  center  of 
the  needle  is  in  the  plane  ANBS,  evidently  it  is  equally 
affected  by  the  hemispheres  of  the  iron,  by  forces  tending 
to  keep  it  in  that  plane.    Again  when  its  center  is  in  the 
plane  EAWB,  its  north  end  is  attracted,  and  its  south 
end  repelled  by  the  upper  hemisphere;  also  on  the  other 
hand  its  north  end  is  equally  repelled  and  its  south  end 
attracted  by  the  lower  hemisphere  (see  ph.  117,  118, 
125,  157  and  158) :  hence  its  declination  will  not  be  af- 
fected while  its  center  is  in  this  plane.     Next  let  the 
center  of  the  needle  be  above  the  plane  EAWB,  then  its 
north  end  is  attracted,  and  its  south  end  repelled  by  the 
upper  hemisphere,  more  than  the  south  end  is  attracted 
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and  the  north  end  repelled  by  the  lower  hemisphere^  and 
therefore  the  north  end  will  approach  the  ball^  while  the 
other  recedes:  the  opposite  effect^  for  similar  reasons^ 
takes  place  when  the  center  of  the  needle  is  below  the 
plane  EAWB. 

Note. — Mr.  Bmrlow  exhibited^  and  established  the  facts 
in  this  phenomenon  by  a  series  of  accurate  and  well  con- 
ducted experiments^  in  which  he  also  shewed^  that  if 
EAWB  be  called  the  equator  of  the  ball,  and  the  distance 
in  a  great  circle  of  a  point  on  its  surface  from  that 
equator  be  called  the  latitude  of  that  point,  the  longi- 
tude of  the  same  point  being  the  distance  on  the  equator 
from  £  to  a  secondary  circle  passing  through  it,  we  shall 
find,  the  longitude  being  given,  that  the  tangent  of  de- 
viation of  the  needle  varies,  as  the  sine  of  twice  the  la- 
titude, also  when  the  latitude  is  given,  the  tangent  of  de- 
viation varies  nearly  as  the  cos.  of  the  longitude ;  hence 
when  neither  are  given,  the  tangent  of  deviation  varies  as 
the  rectangle  of  the  sine  of  twice  the  latitude  and  cos.  of 
the  longitude. 


The  Declination  of  the  Needle. 

Ph.  160.  The  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle,  duly 
suspended,  is  subject  to  continual  fluctuations,  but  on  the 
whole  it  advances  annually,  the  same  way  in  its  changes, 
as  the  observations,  during  a  period  of  many  years,  suf- 
ficiently prove.  Thus  at  London  and  Paris  it  has  been 
advancing  westward  since  the  time  it  was  first  noticed, 
which  will  be  apparent  from  the  numbers  set  down  in  the 
annexed  table. 
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Year. 

DecL  at  London.     1 

1576 

11* 

15'^ 

1612 

6 

io/« 

1622 

6 

6\ 

1634 

4 

1657 

0 

oJ 

1665 

1 

22 

1666 

1 

36 

1672 

2 

30 

1683 

4 

30 

1692 

6 

0 

1700 

8 

0 

1722 

14 

22 

1740 

17 

0 

1750 

17 

48 

1770 

21 

9 

1780 

23 

17 

1800 

24 

3 

1820 

24 

34 

Year. 

Decl.  at  Paris. 

1580 

ir 

30-^ 

1610 

8 

o/« 

1640 

3 

0\^ 

1664 

0 

40-' 

1666 

0 

0 

1670 

1 

30 

1683 

3 

50 

1692 

5 

50 

1700 

8 

12 

1722 

13 

0 

1728 

14 

0 

1762 

18 

15 

1771 

19 

45 

1792 

22 

0 

1800 

22 

0 

1802 

22 

•  0 

These  numbers  to  the  year  1700  were  selected  from  Mus- 
schenbroek's  Dissertations  on  the  Magnet,  the  rest  of  the 
table  for  London  from  Mr.  Barlow*^  Essay,  and  those  for 
Paris  from  Enfield^  for  1728  and  1771^  and  the  three 
last  are  from  a  paper  by  M.  La  Lande. 

Exp,  It  was  shewn  in  ph,  10,  13,  18,  41,  and  42,  that 
ethereal  matter  is  raised  at  the  tropical  regions,  and  con- 
veyed towards  the  north  and  south  spirally  westward,  more 
and  more  entering  the  earth  as  we  approach  the  higher 
latitudes,  till  it  is  so  far  condensed,  and  also  resisted  by 
the  dry  and  cold  air,  and   frozen  particles   of  vapour^ 
near  the  poles,  where   the  vapours  are  generally  in  a 
frozen  state,  that  it  enters  very  copiously  in  an  irregular 
zone  at  some  distance  from  the  pole,  perhaps  Xb"*  or  20^^ 
and  that  in  this  zone  it  finds  a  passage  to  the  earth  more 
easily  in  some  part  or  parts  than  in  others,  and  that  in 
consequence  of  changes  in  these  circumstances,  and  other 
atmospheric  phenomena,  the  direction  of  the   ethereal 
current  is  considerably  affected.    Again  in  ph.  41  and  42^ 
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mnd  in  some  others,  it  is  shewn  that  the  magnetic  needle 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  this  current,  which  under 
proper  circumstances  produces  round  it  a  spiral  path,  the 
channels  of  which  are  nearly  at  right  angles  to  its  length,  , 
especially  near  its  poles,  and  that  therefore  the  needle  will 
place  itself  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  ot  the 
current.    Now  from  all  this  it  will  be  very  evident  that 
great  fluctuations  ought  to  take  place  in  the  direction 
of   the  needle,    for  the  action  of  heat,  the   process  of 
evaporation,  and  condensation  of  vapour,  and  the  elec- 
trical state  of  the  air,  with  other  atmospherical  changes, 
will  greatly  affect  the  ethereal  current,  and  cause  its  di- 
rection to  vary  much,  according  to  the  nature  and  differ- 
ences of  the  actions  of  these  causes.    But,  since  the  mo- 
tion of  the  ethereal  current  is  always  from  the  east,  west- 
ward, the  place  or  part   of  the  abovementioned  zone, 
where  the  fluid  enters  the  earth  most  copiously,  will  be 
urged  continually  forward  according  to  that   direction, 
since  the  current  presses  always  on  towards  the  western 
side  of  it,  and  this  part  of  the  zone  being  the  magnetic 
pole,  it  follows  that  this  pole  will  continually  advance, 
and  the  same  will  apply  to  any  other  magnetic  pole  or 
poles,  which  may  be  in  this  zone ;  the  like  will  also  hap- 
pen to  the  south  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth.     It  is  not 
however  necessary  that  these  poles  in  the  Antarctic  re- 
gions should  move  with  the  same  velocity  as  those  in  the 
north.     From  the  above  deductions  it  will  clearly  follow, 
that  the  needle  at  a  given  place  will  for  many  years  to- 
gether alter  its  declination  towards  the  same  part.     Also 
if  there  be  more  than  one  magnetic  pole  in  the  same  zone, 
it  will  be  right  to  admit,  that  the  motion  of  the  one  will 
be  regulated,  in  some  degree,  by  that  of  the  other. 

Ph.  161.  The  declination  of  the  needle  is  different  in 
difiSerent  places,  being  in  some  places  more  or  less  west- 
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erly,  in  others  easterly ;  and  again,  in  several  places  the 
needle  points  due  north  and  south. 

E:cp.  A  very  little  attention  to  the  preceding  explana- 
tion will  render  the  reason  and  cause  of  this  fact  very  evi- 
dent ;  since  we  hence  clearly  perceive,  that  the  current 
must  have  different  directions  round  the  pole,  in  respect 
to  most  different  places,  and  the  same  direction  in  rela- 
tion to  certain  other  places. 

Ph.  162.  The  motion  of  the  magnetic  pole  is  not  uni- 
form, but  in  some  years  it  advances  more  than  in  others  ; 
or  in  some  periods  of  time  of  a  given    length,  its  mo- 
tion is  greater  than  in  other  equal  periods.    This  will 
be  evident  from  consulting  the  table  either  for  London, 
or  that  for   Paris,  in  ph.  160,  particularly  the  lattery 
thus,  from   1720  to  1725  the  needle  was  stationary  at 
Parisy  as  stated  in  Musschenbroek's  table,  being  13^,  so 
likewise,  in  1716  and  1717^  it  remained  at  12°  20^,  and  ia 
I7I8  and  1719  at  12°  30' ;  but  in  other  years  the  change 
was  more  or  less  5  thus  from  1700  to  1701,  it  increased 
13'^  and  in  the  next  year  its  progress  was  23'.    Were 
we  to  compare  the  advance  of  the  needle  in  periods  of 
five  years,  or  ten  years,  &c.  we  should  still  find  it  quite 
irregular.    Inequalities  more  or  less  will  be  found  at  most 
places  where  good  observations  have  been  made. 

Exp.  It  has  been  shewn  in  ph.  160,  that  the  place  or 
part  of  the  irregular  zone  noticed  in  ph.  18,  41,  &c.,  at 
which  the  ethereal  matter  most  copiously  enters  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  is  urged  westward,  because  the  motion 
of  the  current  is  in  that  direction ;  now,  on  account  of 
the  different  nature  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  se- 
veral parts  of  this  zone,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  much 
greater  resistance  will  be  opposed,  to  the  advance  of  the 
space  which  determines  the  pole,  in  some  parts  than  in 
others,  and  hence  its  irregular  motion  is  the  necessary 
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consequence,  which  irregularity  will  also  be  promoted  by 
changes  in  the  weather^and  differences  in  the  seasons. 

Ph.  163.  In  some  years  during  the  period  in  which  the 
magnetic  declination  in  general  is  advancing  westward^  on 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  pole,  it  has  been  found  to 
be,  in  certun  places,  somewhat  retrograde  in  its  motion, 
thus,  at  Paris  the  declination  was  3'  less  in  1713  than  in 
1712,  and  20'  more  in  1714  than  in  1715,  and  the  like 
has  happened  in  other  years.  Musschenbroek^  Diss,  de 
Mag.  p.  153. 

Exp,  This  singular  fact  may  be  accounted  for  from  the 
great  difference  in  the  weather  in  different  years,  thus 
when  extremely  cold  weather  for  a  long  time  prevfdls  near 
the  north  pole,  the  irregular  zone, ^already]. described,  will 
recede  farther  from  the  pole ;  and  when  cold  dry  north* 
west  winds  are  long  continued,  they  will  evidently  tend 
to  oppose  the  ethereal  current,  and  consequently  retard 
the  progress  of  the  magnetic  pole,  and  these  causes  with 
other  atmospherical  phenomena  are  quite  adequate  On 
some  occasions  not  only  to  check  and  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  magnetic  pole,  but  even  to  cause  it  to  return  in 
some  small  degree,  especially  at  such  places  as  are  so 
situated  in  respect  of  the  pole,  that  the  parts  of  the  earth 
then  in  the  magnetic  meridian  of  that  place  may  contribute 
to  promote  this  effect. 

Ph.  164.  The  progress  of  the  pole  is  not  the  same  at 
equal  declinations  on  the  east  and  west  of  the  same  place; 
thus  at  Paris  in  1666  the  declination  was  0 ;  56  years 
prior  to  that  time,  viz.  in  1610,  it  was  8°  east ;  but  56 
years  after  it  was  13°  west. 

Exp.  The  preceding  explanations  equally  account  for 
this  anomaly  as  for  those  already  noticed. 

Ph.  165.  The  motion  of  the  magnetic  pole  is  not  the 
same  at  the  same  time,  if  estimated  from  two  different 
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places,  even  when  those  places  are  not  very  remote.  Thus 
when  the  pole  appeared  stationary  at  Paris,  or  even  re- 
trograde, its  motion  was  progressive  at  London^  and  by 
the  table  in  ph.  160,  it  appears  that  the  declination  was 
considerably  more  to  the  west  at  London  than  at  Paris, 
till  about  1700,  when  it  was  nearly  the  same  at  both 
places,  after  which  it  became  again  much  more  westward 
at  London  than  at  Pam. 

Ejpp.  The  place  of  the  pole,  as  indicated  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  needle,  will  not  always  be  in  the  plane  pass- 
ing through  the  needle,  and  the  place  where  the  ethereal 
matter  most  copiously  enters  the  earth,  which  may  be 
called  a  general  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth,  because  al- 
though the  direction  of  the  ethereal  current,  and  conse- 
quently the  position  of  the  needle,  will  be  greatly  affected 
by  the  situation  of  that  pole,  it  is  not  altogether  deter- 
mined by  it ;  since  it  must  be  evident,  that  the  nature  of 
the  parts  of  the  earth,  lying  between  the  place  and  the 
general  pole,  will  greatly  affect  the  direction  of  the  cur-* 
rent  at  the  place,  particularly  if  its  adjacent  parts  in  that 
plane  contain  ferruginous  minerals,  and  this  is  one  grand 
cause  of  the  irregularity  of  the  pole  mentioned  in  ph.  163, 
as  observed  from  a  given  place. 

Ph.  166.  Mr.  Barlow,  calculating  from  accurate  ob- 
servations, finds  ^*  that  every  place  appears  to  have  its 
proper  poles ;  and  the  only  limits  we  are  able  to  assign  to 
their  situations,  is,  that  as  far  as  observations  have  yet 
been  carried,  they  appear  to  fall  somewhere  within  the 
two  frigid  zones,  but  varying  through  all  possible  degrees 
of  longitude  and  latitude  within  these  limits.^' 

Ejpp.  This  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
exlanations,  and  the  more  remarkably  so,  if  we  allow  as 
is  most  probable,  that  there  are  at  least  two  general  poles, 
in  each  irregular  zone,  (noticed  in  ph^  18  and  41,  and 
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some  others),  encircling  the  tierrestrial  poles  at  some 
distance. 

Ph.  167.  The  declination  of  the  needle  is  also  subject 
at  a  ^ven  phce  to  a  diurnal  variation  ;  in  these  parts  of 
the  earth  it  usually  increases  westward  in  the  forenoon, 
and  decreases  in  the  afternoon ;  but  these  motions  are 
generally  modified,  so  that  in  the  morning  the  needle  first 
approaches  a  little  towards  the  east,  and  then  follows  its 
usual  motion  westward ;  thirdly  its  motion  eastward  in 
the  afternoon  follows ;  but  fourthly,  this  is  succeeded  in 
the  evening  by  a  small  motion  towards  the  west.  Hauy*s 
Nat.Phil.  vol.ii.  p.  110. 

Exp.  This  is  a  natural  effect  of  the  different  electrical 
states  of  the  atmosphere,  as  explained  in  ph.  11.  Thus  at 
sun-rise  the  positive  electrical  state  of  the  air  increases ; 
and  from  the  reason  of  this  shewn  in  the  explanation  of 
ph.  11,  it  appears  that  the  electric  fluid  will  tend  in  the 
morning  to  enter  the  earth  more  eastward  toward  the 
parts  first  warmed  by  the  rising  sun,  so  that  the  general 
current  of  ethereal  matter  will  be  deflected  somewhat  from 
its  course,  and  the  general  magnetic  pole  itself  will  tend 
a  little  eastward;  hence  the  needle  must,  when  other 
causes  do  not  intervene,  first,  in  the  morning,  move  a 
short  time  easterly.  Again,  as  appears  by  ph.  11,  the 
positive  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere  decreases  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  day ;  hence,  for  the  reverse  rea- 
sons to  those  just  mentioned,  the  needle  must  advance 
westward.  In  the  afternoon  the  positive  electricity  in- 
creases again,  and  hence,  the  needle  returns  once  more 
towards  the  east ;  in  the  evening  also  the  electricity  de- 
creases, and  the  needle  of  course  advances  to  the  west. 

Ph.  168.  The  general  diurnal  motions  of  the  needle,  as 
just  described,  are  subject  to  various  changes,  the  quan<- 
tities  and  maxima  of  the  motions  both  ways  being  very 
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different  on  different  days ;  and  the  needle  is  subject  to 
frequent  oscillations. 

E^.  The  changes  in  the  atmosphere  continually  aris- 
ing from  heat,  cold,  moisture,  or  wind,  &c*  are  quite  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  these  variations,  according  to  the 
views  which  have  been  presented. 

Ph.  169.  The  deflections  of  the  needle  are  also  consi- 
derably affected  by  the  season  of  the  year.  Thus  Janu- 
ary exhibits  a  small  variation,  March  a  high  one,  Febru- 
ary and  May  nearly  agree  in  the  quantity  of  variation. 

Exp.  The  different  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  moisture 
and  dryness,  and  other  circumstances,  combined  with  the 
position  of  the  sun  to  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the 
earth,  will  produce  these  changes,  as  a  consideration  of 
ph.  167  will  evince. 

Ph.  170.  Magnetic  needles  will  sometimes  vibrate  7  or 
even  14'  without  any  apparent  cause. 

Exp.  Changes  to  this,  or  even  to  a  greater  amount  may 
easily  be  conceived  to  arise  ^  from  changes  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  atmosphere,  which  are  not  easily  noticed  by 
an  observer. 

Ph.  171-  A  south-west  wind  seems  to  increase  the  va- 
riation and  the  unsteadiness  of  the  needle. 

.  Exp.  This  wind  is  generally  moist,  and  hence  will  more 
rapidly  transmit  electric  fluid  to  the  earth,  and  hence  will 
deflect,  the  current  in  northern  regions  towards  that 
quarter  from  which  it  blows,  and.  this  necessarily  in- 
creases the  western  variation,  since  the  needle  is  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  the  current  at  any  place,  and  as  the 
direction  of  the  current  varies  so  must  that  of  the 
needle. 

Ph.  172.  The  declination  of  the  needle  at  the  same 
place  and  time  is  generally  a  little  different,  as  observed 
by  two  different  needles. 
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JSsp.  It  has  been  several  times  stated,  that  the  direc'* 
lion  which  the  needle  takes  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
ethereal  current  at  the  place  where  it  is  suspended ;  a  per- 
pendicular to  the  current  would  be  exactly  its  position, 
if  the  channels  formed  round  the  magnet,  when  it  re- 
ceives its  magnetism,  as  in  ph.  41,   and  some  others, 
were  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  magnet;    but 
this  cannot  be  the  case  exactly,r^since  the  ethereal  matter 
passes  round  the  magnet  in  spirals  from  one  end,  where 
it  enters,  towards  the  other  where  it  goes  off;  hence  the 
position  of  the  spirals  to  the  axis  of  the  needle  will  de- 
termine the  position  which  it  will  take  in  respect  of  the 
current ;  now  from  the  difference  in  the  iron  or  steel,  in 
two  needles,  or  their  different  degrees  of  hardness,  or 
temper,  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  the  positions  of  the 
spirals,  in  respect  to  the  axis,  will  be  always  the  same 
exactly  in  both  needles,  with  whatever  care  they  may  have 
been  magnetised ;  hence  the  two  needles  will  shew .  some 
small  difference  in  their  position.    Again,  the  magnetism 
is  much  more  permanent  and  fixed  in  some  needles  than 
in  others ;  and  hence  when  the  direction  of  the  ethereal 
current  undergoes  its  diurnal  variations,  {ph.  167))  the  po- 
sition of  the  spirals  in  the  less  permanent  magnetic  needle 
will  suffer  some  variation;  hence  a  new  kind  of  unsteadi- 
ness is  produced  in  that  needle,  while  the  more  perfect 
one  is  steady  to  its  position ;  in  respect  of  the  current 
however,  it  may  vary.    Thirdly,  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  give  uniform  magnetism  to  needles ;  and,  if  a  needle 
have  a  consequent  point,  although  in  a  small  degree  only^ 
the  diurnal  changes  in  the  ethereal  current  will  affect  it 
differently  on  that  account ;  hence  it  can  rarely  happen 
that  two  needles  will  take  the  same  direction,  or  that  they 
will  vary  in  the  same  ratio  during  the  day. 

Obs.  From  this  difference  it  has  been  concluded,  *^  that 
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when  needles  of  different  shapes^  or  more  than  one  is 
nsed,  though  they  may  be  similarly,  are  not  proportion-* 
ably,  affected  by  all  local  and  electrical  influences,  and 
especially  those  possessing  magnetical  properties,  as  might 
be  anticipated.''  It  is  hence  concluded,  ^^  that  when  ob- 
servations are  made  for  scientific  applications  with  differ-* 
ent  needles,  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  made  of 
i^imilar  materials,  and  possess — (I)  A  similar  magnetic 
power  at  any  given  place.  (2)  That  they  should  be  of 
the  same  shape,  in  order  to  have  that  power  similarly 
disposed.  (3)  That  they  should  be  of  the  same  size^ 
weight,  and  temperament,  in  order  to  retain  their  virtue ; 
and  (4)  That  the  box,  stand,  and  other  parts  of  the  ap« 
paratus  should  be  similar,  that  all  influences  might  act 
equally  upon  them."  Such  conclusions  will  naturally  re- 
sult also  from  the  preceding  phenomena ;  but  still  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  obviate  all  the  causes  of  difference. 

Ph.  173.  The  needle  is  frequently  agitated  during  tem- 
pestuous weather,  and  the  eruptions  of  volcanoes. 

£xp.  These  changes  of  the  weather,,  and  concussions  of 
the  earth,  will,  of  nesessary  consequence,  according  to 
what  has  been  advanced,  affect  the  course  of  the  ethereal 
current  in  many  places,  and  thus  vary  the  position  of  the 
needle. 

Ph.  174.  Brilliant  and  active  coruscations  of  the  Au- 
rora Borealis  cause  a  deflection  of  the  needle,  almost  in- 
variably, if  they  appear  through  a  hazy  atmosphere,  and 
exhibit  the  prismatic  colours. 

Ejpp.  The  account  given  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  in  ph. 
12,  13,  &c.  will  at  once  shew  the  reason  oi  this  effect, 
the  cause  of  this  meteor  and  of  magnetism  are  closely 
connected. 

Ph.  175.  ^'  Distant  polar  lights,  even  if  they  are  not 
seen  in  a  given  place,  exercise  an  evident  influence  on  the 
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dliwCfen  of  the  mtgnetic  needle  there/'    Jrag0  ant 
Others,  PhU.  Mag.  vol.  ii.  p.  334. 

JEipL  TUs  18  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  pheno- 
nmrnaa,  and  aince  the  Aurota  is  active  in  elevated  parta 
of  the  atmosphere,  its  influence  moat  extend  to  great 
diitancea. 

Pta.  176*  Various  natural  causes  act  upon  the  magnetic 
Deedle,  ao  as  to  cause  a  sudden  change  in  its  position,  ot 
at  least  to  disturb  the  regularity  of  its  diurnal  variations, 
and  of  all  these  causes  the  Aurora  Borealis  appears  to 
be  the  moat  eneigetic  and  infallible.  Edin.  Phil.  Joum. 
for  Sept  1828. 

Exp.  The  two  last,  and  ph.  I7O,  will  account  for  the 
eflfecta  here  stated. 

Ph.  177*  The  declination  of  the  needle  is  considerably^ 
aflEected  by  heat. 

Mxp.  In  consequence  of  an  increased  temperature,  the 
ethereal  current  will  enter  the  earth  in  the  polar  regions, 
especially  at  the  general  magnetic  poles,  in  a  space  more 
extended  in  length  and  breadth,  and  will  be  more  diffused, 
and  hence  the  needle  must  be  subject  from  this  cause  to 
an  alteration  in  its  position. 

Pa.  178.  Many  iron  mines  are  found  to  be  magnetic, 
and  they  generally  contain  natural  magnets. 

Exp,  Since  iron  long  remainuig  in  the  same  position 
acquires  permanent  magnetism,  it  follows  that  the  iron 
in  mines  is  susceptible  of  acquiring  the  same  proper- 
wies. 

Ph.  179.  The  magnetic  needle  in  mountainous  districts 
is  subject  to  extraordinary  motions,  and  great  aberrations 
on  being  moved  to  small  distances,  and  to  different  parts 
of  die  same  mountain. 

Exp.  Many  mountains  contain  much  iron,  and  this  is 
in  general  magnetic,  and  hence  it  afifects  the  needle  by 
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its  attractions  and  repulsions^  which  have  been  already- 
explained. 

.  Pit.  180.  There  are  founds  by  observations,  certain  lines 
on  the  earth  where  the  needle  has  no  declination,  that  is, 
jb  which  its  direction  is  north  and  south.  These  lines 
are  in  many  parts  very  oblique  to  the  geographical  meri- 
dians, they  contain  many  inflections,  and  constitute  very 
irregular  curves,  which  are  continually  undergoing  ^ari-^ 
Idions  in  place  and  form.  These  curves  are  rather  to  be 
considered  as  irregular  zones  than  as  single  lines. 

Ej^.  The  different  general  magnetic  poles  in  the  frigid 
zones  and  their  continual  but  unequal  oscillations,  and, 
upon,  the  whole,  their  progress  westward,  will  not  only 
shew  that  there  ought  to  be  some  such  lines  where  the 
compass  has  no  declination,  but  also  that  these  lines 
should  be  very  changeable  in  form  and  position. 

Ph.  181.  In  Dr.  Halley's  chart,  as  laid  down  for  1700 
by  Musschenbroek  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Magnet,  one 
of  the  lines  of  no  declination  coming  from  the  southern, 
regions  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  crosses  the  meridian  of  Lon"^ 
don  in  58°  S.,  and  extending  northward,  a  little  inclining 
to  the  west,  passes  somewhat  east  of  Ascension  island^ 
and  crosses  the  equator  at  about  15°  W.  long,  and  rising 
northward  it  more  rapidly  inclines  towards  the  west,  till 
passing  through  the  Bermtulas,  it  proceeds  nearly  west  to 
Carolina  in  the  United  Slates.  Observations  made  in 
several  succeeding  years  shewed  jbhat  the  northern  part  of 
this  line  moved  westward,  and  the  southern  part  east* 
Vard. 

Exp.  The  westward  motion  of  the  nearest  general  mag- 
netic pole  of  the  earth  in  the  north  frigid  zone  will 
account  for  the  westward  motion  of  the  northern  part  of 
this  line.  Also  if  we  allow  that  there  are  two  principal 
magnetic  poles  in  the  southern  frigid  zone,,  which,  from 
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what  we  have  advanced  on  this  subject^  is  rendered  almost 
certain^  then  if  one  of  these  poles  was  at  that  time  in  a 
little  more  than  90°  west  longitude,  and  the  other  in  less 
than  90*  east  longitude,  the  motion  eastward  of  the  south- 
ern branch  would  be  the  natural  consequence.  But  if 
there  be  one  general  pole  in  the  south  frigid  zone,  its  po- 
sition evidently  might  at  that  period  be  such  as  to  pro- 
duce the  observed  e£kct. 

•  Ph.  182.  In  the  same  chart  we  find  another  line  mailed 
in  which  the  needle  has  no  declination ;  it  passes  through 
New  Holland,  the  islands  of  THmor,  Celebes,  JUindara, 
and  the  eastern  part  of  China,  cutting  the  equator  in 
long.  lig^E. 

*  Exp^  If  we  admit  of  a  general  magnetic  pole  within 
the  antarctic  circle,  somewhere  between  50*  and  70^  of  east 
longitude,  as  stated  in  the  last  to  be  probable,  this  line 
ought  to  be  found  in  or  near  the  regions  where  it  is  de- 
lineated. However  the  nature  of  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
as  consisting  of  land,  water,  and  mountainous  districts, 
&c.  ought  to  have  a  considerable  effect,  as  well  as  the 
general  magnetic  poles,  in  regulating  the  positions,  and 
motions  of  the  lines  of  no  declination,  which  is  the  case 
in  fact. 

Ph.  183.  At  present  the  line  of  no  declination  is  re- 
turned nearly  to  the  situation  it  had  in  1700,  at  its  south- 
ern part  in  about  60^  south  latitude,  where  it  cuts  the  me- 
ridian of  London^  but  from  thence  it  now  proceeds,  north- 
west to  the  coast  of  Paraguay,  where  it  takes  its  direc- 
tion nearly  in  the  meridian  along  the  coasts  of  Brazil, 
till  reaching  the  latitude  of  Cayenne,  it  turns  suddenly 
to  the  north-west,  where  it  is  directed  to  the  United 
States,  and  other  parts  of  North  America.  The  general 
motion  of  this  line  is  therefore  westward,  but  the  motions 
of  its  different  parts  are  unequal,  and  sometimes  in  op- 
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poatte  directions,  an4  doubtless  its  motions  are  subject  to 
very  great  variations  and  irr^ularities. 

£aep.  All  this  is  exactly  conformable  to,  and  in  accord- 
ance with,  what  we  have  already  advanced  on  this  suljgect. 

Obs,  There  are  found  at  present  three,  or  four  lines  of 
no  declination,  the  phenomena  of  which  answer  to  the 
ea^anations  given  of  the  corresponding  appearances,  and 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  swell  this  work  with  an  account 
of  these,  since  the  way  has  been  opened  sufficiently  for 
pursuing  such  researches. 

Ph.  184.  The  lines^  in  which  there  is  any  particular 
declination  of  the  needle  east  or  west,  are  also  irregular 
curves,  their  general  motions,  and  those  of  their  difiEerent 
parts  are  also  very  irregular,  and  are  farther  modified  by 
the  positions  and  variations  of  the  lines  of  no  declination. 

Ejfp.  These  facts  necessarily  follow  from  the  reasons 
assigned,  in  the  four  last  phenomena,  respecting  the  line 
where  there  is  no  declination. 


Incimation  of  the  Needle. 

Ph.  18S.  The  magnetic  needle  is  also  subject  to  anpther 
kind  of  deviatioo.  i«et  it  be  placed  in  equilibrium  on  its 
pivot,  before  it  is  rendered  magnetic,  then,  after  it  is 
m^gUAtised,  it  will  be  found,  that,  at  most  places  of  the 
e»rth,  its  equilibrium  will  be  destrojred,  the  north  pole 
being  depressed  on  the  north  side  of  the  mimetic  equator^ 
and  the  south  pole  on  the  south  side.  This  is  called  the 
dip,  or  inclination  of  the  needle* 

Exp,  Suppose  AB,  fig.  81,  a  north  magnet,  of  which 
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A  is  the  soutli,  aiid  B  the  north  pole,  and  which  had 
been  previousjly  balanced  on  an  axis  passing  through  its 
center  of  gravity;  when  magnetised,  and  placed  in  the 
plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  let  a  person,  on  the  east  j 
side,  look  westward  on  this  needle  with  the  end  B  northx  ] 
ward,  and  it  will  be  seen,  and  understood  from  pft.  41^ 
and  others,  that  the  ethereal  matter,  revolving  round  the 
magnet,  proceeds  downward  on  the  side  facing  htm,  and 
towards  the  end  B;  also  the  ethereal  current,  which  ia  go- 
ing round  the  earth,  is  moving  downward  and  towards  the 
west,  hence  the  combined  effect  will  be  an  action  on  the 
east  side  of  the  needle  on  those  faces  of  the  spiral  chan- 
nels in  the  magnet,  which  are  towards  B,  and  this  will 
cause  a  depression  of  the  end  B,  more  or  less  as  the  ter- 
restrial current  ia  more  or  less  directed  downward.  Next, 
let  a  south  magnet,  AB,Jig.  82,  be  similarly  circumstanced 
with  the  end  A  northward,  this  end  being  in  this  needle 
its  north  pole.  Here  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  ethereal 
current  still  descends  on  the  side  facing  the  spectator,  but 
now  it  proceeds  southward,  viz.  from  A  towards  B,  and 
the  terrestrial  current  as  before  flows  northward,  still  de- 
scending, hence  it  now  falls  on  the  south  sides  of  the  spi- 
ral channels  in  AB,  that  ie,  on  the  side  nearest  B ;  but 
these  spirals  likewise  proceed  the  opposite  way  to  those 
in  ^g.  81,  hence  evidently  here,  as  well  as  in  the  north 
needle,  the  combined  eifect  of  the  two  currents  is  to  de- 
flect the  north  end  downward.  The  explanation  would 
be  similar  when  the  needle  is  in  southern  latitudes. 

Ph.  186.  In  the  tropical  regions  a  course  of  points  is 
found,  in  which  the  needle  has  no  inclination,  that  is,  in 
which  it  always  rests  horizontally ;  if  these  points  be  con- 
nected, BO  as  to  form  a.  curve  round  the  globe,  this  line  is 
called  the  magnetic  equator,  or  rather,  the  magnetic 
equator  is  an  irregular  belt  round  the  earth,  extending 
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more  or  less  on  each  side  of  the  terrestrial  equator^  biit 
no  where  exceeding  the  distance  of  twelve  degrees  from 
that  circle. 

Exp.  To  these  tropical  regions  we  have  shewn  there  is 
a  continual  influx  of  ethereal  matter^  such  as  caloric  and 
the  electric  fluids  and  that  this^  being  elevated,  is  neces- 
sarily carried  northward  and  southward,  descending  as  it 
reaches  high  latitudes.  Hence,  in  or  near  the  equator 
such  spaces  ought  to  be  found  in  all  longitudes :  but  the 
different  distribution  of  land  and  water,  and  particularly 
the  position  of  the  general  magnetic  poles,  will  prevent 
the  coincidence  of  these  points  with  the  equator,  except 
at  certain  intersections,  hence  we  have  an  adequate  solu- 
tion of  these  facts. 

Ph.  187*  It  has  been  ascertained  by  M .  Bioty  from  a 
selection  of  good  observations  made  by  navigators,  that 
the  magnetic  equator  intersects  the  terrestrial  equator  iu 
about  113°  of  west  longitude,  proceeding  east  southward^ 
in  an  angle  of  about  12°,  and  forming  nearly  half  of  a 
great  circle  of  the  earth,  so  that  it  again  intersects  the 
equator  in  long.  67°  E.,  or  nearly  so  :  but  instead  of  pur- 
suing its  course  far  on  the  north  side  of  the  equator,  it  is 
again  found  in  the  southern  hemisphere  nearly  in  long. 
166°  W.  and  latitude  21"  13'  S.  instead  of  S'  36'  N. 

Again  the  magnetic  equator  was  observed  in  the  Chinese 
sea,  in  long.  166°  E.  and  lat.  7°  N.  hence,  it  is  concluded 
that  there  are  at  least  three,  and  very  probably  there  are 
four  intersections  of  the  magnetic  and  terrestrial  equators. 
It  may  be  here  added,  that  if  we  were  furnished  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  good  observations,  it  would  very 
likely  be  found,  that  the  course  of  the  magnetic  equator 
is  very  irregular,  and  that  several  longitudes  will  give  a 
place  on  each  side  of  the  equator  on  the  same  meridian, 
where  the  needle  has  no  inclination,  and  that  at  some  of 
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these  places  it  varies  considerably  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year. 

Exp.  The  effects  of  the  burning  sands  of  northern: 
Africa,  and  of  the  lands  in  southern  Asia,  the  difference 
of  the  degrees  of  heat,  which  the  atmosphere  receives 
over  dry  land  and  over  water,  with  the  difference  of  the 
electrical  conducting  power  of  land  and  water,  will  be 
sufficient  to  cause  innumerable  inflections  in  the  magnetic 
equator,  and  much  more  in  some  places  than  in  others* 
But  to  ascertain  these  points  accurately,  many  more  good 
observations  than  those  we  now  have  are  requisite* 

Ph.  188*  The  inclination  of  the  needle  continually  in- 
creases, as  we  recede  on  either  side  from  the  magnetic 
equator  towards  the  north  or  south. 

Exp.  The  ethereal  terrestrial  current,  as  frequently  be- 
fore shewn,  falls  more  directly  towards  the  earth  as  we 
advance  towards  the  magnetic  poles,  and  hence  according 
to  ph.  185,  the  effect  is  produced. 

Ph.  189.  The  inclination,  as  well  as  the  declination  of 
the  needle,  is  subject  to  continual  variations,  and  to  ano- 
malous movements. 

Exp.  This  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  changes 
in  the  declination,  and  arises  from  like  causes. 


Intensity  of  the  Needle. 

Ph.  190.  The  intensity  of  a  magnetic  needle,  or  the 
force  by  which  it  tends  to  return,  when  moved  out  of  its 
natural  position,  which  is  measured  by  the  number  of  os- 
cillations performed  in  a  given  time,  is  least  at  the  mag- 
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attic  e^^iator^  and  continaUy  increases  at  we  approach  the 
magnetic  poles^  these  facts  have  been  clearly  and  satis-* 
fadorily  shewa  from  the  obserrationa  and  experimenta  of 

£j^  From  whi^  hds  been  adv«nced  yespeeling  the 
ethereal  current  about  the  earth,  it  is  endent,  that  it  ia 
BAore  diffused  and  expanded  ia  the  equatorial  regions, 
than  in  either  parta,  and  more  contracted  and  dense  as  Tre 
advance  towards  the  magnetic  poka;  hence  evidently  the 
Inteasifey'  ef  thct  neodk  ought  to  be  least  at  the  magnetk 
equator,  aikd  greater  as  we  advance  towards  the  poles*. 

Ph.  19L  The  intensity  of  the  neo^  is  alao  greatly 
^ected  by  local  causes  %  thus  M.  BM  found  that  the 
needle  vibrates  much  moce  rapidly  on  the  Jf^^  thsA  at 

JE^Pn  The  {Hresence  of  ferruginoua  matter  in  tihe  moun-* 
tains  b^  been  shewn  to  affect;  the  position  of  the  needle, 
and  it  will,  as  well  as  any  other  magnetie  body,^  increasQ 
tbe:.quantiity  and  density  of  the  ethereal  current  abouA  the 
m^n€^  and  cpo^equenlly  wiU  asigmenl  ita  inteaiaity^ 


miction  on  different  Bodies* 


Ph.  192.  Besides  iron  and  steel,  it  Is  found  that  nickel 
and  cobalt  are  susceptible  of  acquiring,  and  retaining  the 
magnetic  virtue,  and  of  forming  energetic  magnets. 

Mscp,  For  this  purpose  it  is  only  necessary  that  the 
forces,  the  e3;tent  of  the  spherukts^  and  the  arnmgement 
of  the  fttomsy  which  compose  th^sc  bodies>  be  such  as  wifl 
admit  the  tercestirial  etbei:«al  current  to  pass  alotsg  them^ 
without  penetratii^  the  surface  to  a  gc^t  depths  or  U>  a 
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gmt  length  in  the  same  direction,  and  aiao  bo,  that 
having  been  brought  by  the  current  into  a  paiticubur  ar- 
imngeinenty  as  explained  respecting  iron  in  ph.  41,  they 
may  retain  that  arrangement ;  and  that  nidcel  and  cobah, 
at  least  when  of  aome  certain  degrees  of  purity,  are  so, 
experiment  shews. 

Pa*  193.  No  other  bodies  except  iron,  nickel,  and  co- 
balt, are  as  yet  found  capable  of  possessing  magnetism  in 
any  considerable  degree. 

Expm  If  Uie  atoms  of  bodies,  and  their  arrangements  be 
such,  that  the  ethereal  current  cannot  penetrate  their  snr- 
&c€s  aft  all,  or  such  that  it  can  pervade  their  whole  sub- 
stance;  or  again,  audi,  that  they  are  not  susceptible  of 
taking  or  retaining  the  proper  arrangement  in  spiral 
channels  by  the  actions  of  the  ethereal  current,  they  can- 
not be  rendered  magnetical :  now  it  seems  reasonable  to 
condttde,  that  some  of  these  conditions  will  apply  to  most 
bodiea,  hence  very  few  bodies  will  be  capable  of  energetic 
magnetism. 

Ph.  194.  Yet  most  bodbs  seem  to  be  capable  of  possess- 
ing a  very  slight  degree  of  magnetism ;  thus,  if  two  strong 
magnets  be  placed  in  a  line  with  their  opposite  poles  to 
each  other,  and  distant  about  25i  millimetres,  (nearly  one 
inch),  imda  small  cylinder  about  8  millimetres  (nearly 
one-third  of  an  inch)  long,  of  any  material  substance,  be 
suspcaided  freely  between  them,  on  a  fine  silk  thread,  such 
as  it  comes  from  the  silk  worm ;  the  suspended  cylinder 
takes  exactly  the  direction  of  the  magnets,  and  if  put  out 
of  this  line,  it  invariably  returns  into  it,  after  a  certain 
number  of  oscillations^  This  was  first  shewn  by  M.  Cqu* 
Hm»k,  who  performed  the  experiment  with  cylinders  of 
gold^  silver,  copper,  glass,  chalky  bones,  and  diffcrcnl 
kinds  of  wood,  all  of  which  felt  the  action  of  the  magnetic 
bars. 
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Msp.  It  is  probable  that  theBe  bodiies  poesess  a  slight' 
degree  of  magnetism,  although  not  very  energetic,  as  ob'^' 
served  in  the  last  explanation,  but  if  not,  still  such  light 
bodies,  thus  suspended,  should  be  expected  thus  to  be^ 
reduced  to  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  spiral  vortex^ « 
in  which  they  are  involved.  See  the  explanations  of^ 
ph.  117,  &c«  respecting  magnetic  attractions,  and  im- 
pulsions. ■  i 

Ph.  195.  The  forces,  by  which  the  several  bodies  above- 
mentioned,  return  to  their  first  situation,  when  tnhd&  tor 
oscillate,  are  very  different  for  the  different  bodies.     1 

JEarp.  This  favours  the  idea,  that  these  bodies  are  really 
magnetical,  and  their  different  degrees  of  susceptibility  to 
receive  magnetism,  accounts  for  the  fiEict.  But  the  same 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  differences  in  the  structure  of^ 
their  superficies. 

Ph.  196.  A  very  small  portion  of  antimony,  combined 
with  iron,  prevents  it  from  acquiring  the  magnetic  pro- 
perties. 

May).  This  may,  and  doubtless  does  arise,  from  the  new 
arrangement  in  the  particles,,  produced  by  the  foreign, 
body. 

Ph.  197*  The  declination  and  inclination. of  the  mag^ 
netic  needle  take  place  in  the  vacuum  produced  by  an  aic«« 
pump. 

jBjrp.  The  ethereal  current  pervades  the  receiver  in 
which  the  needle  is  placed,  and  produces  its  effects  as  in 
the  air;  and  this  action  tends  to  confirm  the  proposition, 
that  an  ethereal  current  flows  round  the  earth. 

Ph.  196.  Magnetism  operates  in  elevated  situations^ 
thus^  Gay  Lttssac  and  Biotj  having  ascended  in  a  balloon, 
found  that  the  magnet  attracted  iron,  and  the  needle  was 
affected  by  the  earth's  magnetism  at  an  elevation  of  4,000 
metres,  (about  2^  miles),  above  the  earth's  surface. 
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Elxp.  The  cuneiit  of  ethereal  matter,  which  has  been 
shewn  to  revolve  about  the  earth,  descends  in  its  pro- 
gress as  before  described,  from  the  highest  parts  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  hence  ought,  at  much  greater  elevations 
than  the  one  given  as  an  instance,  to  produce  the  e£Fects 
of  magnetism. 

Ph.  199.  Electrified  magnets  attract  iron  as  when  not 
electrified. 

Sxp.  The  diffusion  of  the  electric  fluid  over  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  magnet  does  not  destroy  the  arrangement  of 
its  superficial  atoms,  and  hence  does  not  destroy  the  mag- 
netical  effects. 

Ph.  200.  When  the  magnet  is  exposed  to  a  continuous 
current  of  electric  fluid,  it  is  considerably  influenced  by 
its  action,  which  changes  the  direction  of  the  needle, 
which,  when  not  restrained  by  other  causes,  is  found  to 
take  a  position  nearly  at  right  angles  to  its  course. 

Exp,  This  is  in  exact  accordance  with  all  the  explana- 
tions we  have  given  in  reference  to  magnetism,  and  it  may 
be  observed,  that  all  these  explanations  agree  so  remark- 
ably, as  greatly  to  corroborate  each  other,  but  the  par- 
ticular effects  of  the  mutual  actions  of  electricity  and 
magnetism  belong  to  the  next  section,  in  which  the  sub-* 
ject  will  be  investigated. 
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SECTION  X. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETISM 


Tub  branch  iA  science,  denominated  filectro-magnetism, 
because  it  includes  the  consideration  of  many  phenomena, 
in  which  electrical  and  magnetical  effects  are  combincfd, 
will,  with  other  noble  achievements,  remain  a  lasting 
monument  of  the  industry,  skill,  and  success  of  the  pbi«- 
losophers,  who  grace  the  annals  of  modem  times. 

The  honour  of  first  exhibiting  the  leading  facts,  which 
belong  to  the  class  of  phenomena  comprehended  under  thifi 
designation,  is  due  to  M.  Oersted^  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Copen- 
hageUy  who  made  the  discovery  of  a  marked  and  mutual 
action  between  the  magnet  and  the  wire  which  joins  the 
extremities  of  the  voltaic  pile,  when  in  action.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  pursued,  with  laudable  zeal,  by  the  philo- 
sophers of  Britain,  and  those  of  the  Continent.    Several 
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bcU  wkich  iipiiiiiit  hat  drvdoped.  but  «y  need  Dooe 
of  tkcm,  aad  tUl  ptoend  tD  notice  the  prindpfti  pbcDO* 
nena,  wfaidi  have  bees  «dl  catiUshed. 

The  nctacn  phenoneiia  which  are  first  c^ibmedi  vhh 
the  exoeplioo  of  the  sxth,  are  taken  from  I}emumAr* 
rmmTs  Maiwal  of  Efectro-drnaDuci,  translated  by  Mr. 
GimmuKg.  Tbe  tcnn  £iectn>-d3rnamics  has  ben  pir* 
fierred  by  aonie,  aa  an  appellation  to  denote  this  branch  of 


Mutual  Action  of  Omdutcors, 

Pa.  1.  If  a  slender  copper  wire,  armed  with  steel 
points,  and  covered  with  silk,  except  at  the  steel  points, 
and  bent  into  the  form  abcdcy  Jig.  93,  hare  its  ti«*o  ho- 
rizontal parallel  branches,  ab,  etf,  placed  so  as  to  flimt 
in  two  parallel  channels  of  mercory,  separated  by  a  non-* 
conductor,  and  the  ends  of  the  channels  towards  a  and  e 
be  connected^  the  one  with  the  positive,  and  the  other 
with  the  negative  end  of  a  very  powerful  voltaic  arrange- 
ment, the  wire  will  move  in  the  direction  aby  erf,  till  it  is 
stopped  by  the  ends  of  the  channels. — DemonferratHrs 
EIect,*Dyn.  by  CummtTigj  sect.  v.  p  11 . 

JE«p«  This  motion  is  produced  by  a  cause  similar  to 
that  by  which  the  electrical  fly  moves ;  since  there  is  a 
repulsion  between  the  fluid  leaving  the  mercury  and  en- 
tering the  wire  at  one  end,  {prop.  14,  cor.  9,  sect,  ii.),  and 
the  reverse  at  the  other,  both  equally  conspire  to  pro- 
mote the  same  efiect;  hence,  the  wire  mo^'cs  as  above 
stated.    Steel  points  are  most  suitable  for  this  puriiosc. 
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• 

because  the  iron  does  not  amalgamate  mth  the  mercurf ; 
hence  there  is  not  perfect  contact^  and  the  small  sjmrk 
passes  as  above  noticed.  The  roltaic  action  must  be 
powerful,  and  the  wire  small,  otherwise  the  repidsion  will 
i^ot  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  motion  of  the  wire  in  the 
mercury. 

.  Ph.  2.  If  two  wires,  sufficiently  near  to  each  other,  be 
connected  with  the  extremities  of  a  voltaic  apparatus,  so 
that  the  electric  current  may  pass  through  them:  both,'and 
towards  the  same  parts,  the  wires  will  attract  each  other ; 
and  if  one,  or  both,  have  great  freedom  of  motion,  they  will 
approach  and  adhere  together. 

Ej:p.  Let  AB,  CD,  fig.  87,  be  the  two  wires,  in 
which  the  electric  currents  are  moving  from  A  to  B,  and 
from  C  to  D ;  that  is,  let  A  and  C  communicate  with  the 
positive,  and  B  and  D  with  the  negative  end  of  the  bat- 
tery. Now^  since  an  electric  current  is  flowing  along 
AB,  A  being  positive,  and  B  negative,  the  air  on  every 
side  of  AB  will  be  affected  to  some  distance,  {prep.  27, 
feci,  ii.),  and  the  atmospherules  of  the  air  around  it 
will  be  extended  towards  the  negative  end,  (see  ph^  62, 
sect,  vii.))  and  the  current  of  ethereal  matter,  which  is 
continually  passing  in  the  atmosphere,  {ph.  10,  secL  ix.), 
vnll  be  directed  Uie  same  way  to  some  distance,  in  the 
teighbourhood  of  the  wire,  on  all  its  sides.  The  same 
applies  to  the  wire  CD.  Hence,  the  atmospherules  of  the 
atoms  of  the  air  between  the  wires  will  be  most  of  all 
extended  in  the  direction  of  the  motion,  and  the  current 
will  flow  most  freely  on  the  sides  of  the  wires  which  face 
each  other ;  hence,  the  entire  action  will  be  such,  that 
the  two  currents  will  tend  to  become  one  5  and,  rince  by 
this  means  the  resistance  is  in  part  removed  from  the 
interior  sides  ot  the  wires,  while  it  remains  on  the  oppo- 
site sides,  they  ought  to  approach,  and  hence  arises  the 
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attiactipn ;  and  this  will  evidently  hold^  whether  the 
wires  be  parallel  or  not,  provided  they  are  not  far  distant. 
Pa.  3.  If  the  two  wires  meet  at  any  angle^  as  ABC,  or 
ABC,  fig.  88,  and  both  the  currents  be  moving  toward 
the  angular  point  fi,  or  both  from  it,  they  will  still  attract 
each  other;  and  if  one,  or  both  the  wires  have  great 
Ireedom  of  motion^  they  will  approach,  and  adhere,  as  in 
the  case  of  parallel  wires. 

Exp..  If  both  the  currents  flow  towards  B,  they  will 
joome  near  enough  to  produce  the  effects  stated  in  j^A.  2, 
wd  hence  the  wires  will  approach,  and  the  angle  ABC,  or 
ABC,  will  be  diminished,  consequently,  the  effect  will  be 
increased,  because  of  the  greater  proximity  of  the  wires 
mrhen  meeting  in  a  smaller  angle,  therefore  the  wires  will 
continue  to  approach  till  they  coincide.    If  the  currents 
flow  from  B  towards  A  and  C,  the  same  reason  applies,  for 
still  the  atmospherules  of  the  atoms  of  the  air  are  elon-^^ 
gated  the  same  way  by  both  wires,  and  the  general  current 
of  ethereal  matter  always  in  the  lur,  is  here  directed  in 
the  same  way  by  both,  so  that  the  attraction  equally  takes 
place.:   or,  if  the  air  be  removed,  the  general  body  of 
ethereal  matter  present,  even  in  the  best  vacuum  we  can 
produce,  wiU  ^milarly  contribute  to  cause  this  attraction. 
Pa.  4.  If  the  two  wires,  as  in  ph.  2,  are  so  connected 
with  the  battery,  that  the  current  in  the  one  moves  in. the 
opposite  direction  to  that  in  the  other ;  such  as  would 
arise  by  connecting  A  and  D,  fig.  87,  with  the  positive, 
and  B  and  C  with  the  negative  end  of  the  battery ;  the 
wires  will  repel  each  other ;  that  is,  if  one  or  both  be  free 
to  move,  they  will  recede  to  a  certain  distance. 
.    Exp.  Here  the  currents  of  ethereal  matter,  along  and 
in  the  space  between  the  wires,  are  in  opposite  directions, 
and  therefore  tend  to  put  such  other  ethereal  matter,  as  is 
jin  their  vicinity,  into  these  opposite  directions!  hence. 
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the  emrents  in  the  interior,  between  the  wires.  Impede 

each  other,  while  on  the  oppodte  sides  their  coanse  is 

uninterrupted  3  on  this  account  the  wires  will  recede  till 

an  equilibrium  is  attained,  standing  at  some  distance, 

greater  or  less,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  dectric 

current,  and  the  weight  of  the  wires. 

Ph.  6.  If  the  two  wires  meet,  forming  an  angle,  as 

'  At  B,  fig.  88,  and  the  current  flow  towards  the  angular 

point  B,  in  the  one,  and  from  it  in  the  other,  the  wires 

will  recede,  if  either  of  them  haye  great  freedom  of  motion. 

Exp.  The  opposite  currents  must,  according  ta  the 

last   explanation,   produce  a  powerful    effect   near  the 

angular  point  B,  to  separate  the  wires,  which  will  cause 

in  them  a  tendency  to  recede,  as  in  pA.  4,  and  hence  to 

turn  on  the  point  B,  so  as  to  form  a  lai^r  angle. 

Ph.  6.  The  attractions  and  repulsions,  mentioned  above, 
take  place  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump. 

Exp.  The  ethereal  matter  which  revolves  about  the 
earth  pervades  this  vacuum,  and  the  conspiring  electric 
currents,  as  in  ph.  2  and  3,  will  tend  to  become  one,  in* 
volving  the  wires  in  its  most  dense  part,  and  soliciting 
them  toward  each  other,  as  in  the  common  atmosphere. 
In  like  manner,  when  the  currents  are  in  the  contrary 
directions,  they  will  impede  each  other,  as  in  ph.  4  and  5, 
and  produce  the  recession,  and  apparent  repulsion  of  the 
wires. 

Ph.  7*  If  the  wires  intersect  each  other  extending  both 
ways  beyond  the  angular  point,  the  attractions  and  re- 
pulsions are  stronger  than  when  they  are  not  so  ex- 
tended. 

Exp.  Let  the  directions  of  the  currents  be  according 
to  the  lines  CP,  and  DQ,  fig.  89,  intersecting  at  a ;  then 
the  attraction  between  Ca  and  Da  is  increased,  by  that 
which  takes  place  between  aQ  and  aP  {ph.  3),  and  this 
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ii  ffoittier  incMifled  by  4he  fepvlaioii,  vfaich  sriaes  be- 
twem  Oi  9mA  d^  and  that  produced  between  Da  and^P 
i^pL  6)  ;  henoe  ibe  foroe  by  which  Ca  and  Da  approach, 
ond-Ci^  and  oQ  recede,  is  augmented  on  all  panU,  and 
eomeqnently  the  efiiMt  becomes  much  greater. 

Ph.  8.  '*  The  repulsien,  eziatieg  between  two  parallel 
'CttrrentB,  when  passing  in  opposite  directions,  is  changed 
into  attraction,  when  they  are  in  the  same  direction ;  and 
'die  attraction  in  thts  case  is  equal  to  the  repulsion  in  the 
Ibnuei'/' 

JExp.  The  first  port  will  be  eyident  from  j0i&.  2  aud  4* 
I^et  ooe  of  the  conductors  as  CD,  fig.  87>  be  returned 
parallel  to  itself  as  in  the  dotted  line  ef,  so  that  the 
current  passing  through  CD  is  returned  by  €/  very  near 
h,  and  of  the  same  length,  then  the  tendency  in  CD 
to  promote  or  impede  the  current  between  AB  and  CD, 
-cmght  to  be  counteracted  by  the  equal  and  opposite  cur- 
veat.^  as  it  is  in  fact. 

Vb.  9.  The  mutual  actions  bejtween  two  conductors  is 
•rerersed  by  reversing  the  current  in  either  of  them.  But 
St  win  become  ibe  same  by  cbangiug  the  direction  of  the 
cureent  in  both. 

Sap.  The  explanations  of  the  preceding  phenomenfi 
ivtiO  be  sufficient  to  render  the  reason  of  this  manifest. 

Ph*  la.  If  the  two  wires  CP,  DQ,  Jig.  89,  be  at  a  small 
•dbtance  dbove  each  other^  but  not  in  contact,  and  free  to 
iinov^  about  :their  .common  perpendicular,  passing  through 
M^  tifey  win  assume  a  parallel  direction. 

Mxp.  Hie  reason  of  this  fact  is  manifest  from  ph.  7f 
-mmot  tiiere  b  a  repulsion  between  two  of  the  opposite 
^angfes,  and  an  attraction  between  the  two  other  angles. 

Ph.  II.  When  the  wires  as  in  the  last  phenomenon  are 
'become  parallel,  tiieir  position  will  be  that  in  which  the 
cammts  wove  the  i^usie  way  In  both. 

2f 
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Exp.  The  opposite  angks  in  which  the  repulsion  is^ 
are  those  in  which  the  currents  are  moving  contrary  ways 
(ph.  5),  and  those  in  which  the  attraction  is,  are  those  in 
which  the  currents  are  moving  the  same  way,  hence  the 
wires  must  assume  the  position,  in  which  the  currents 
move  through  ihem  in  the  same  direction. 

Ph.  12.  If  the  electric  current  be  conveyed  through  an 
extended  fixed  wire  CD,  fig.  80,  and  also  through  another 
wire  aby  freely  moveable  about  one  end  a,  and  its  course 
be  terminated  at  the  other  end  b ;  the  wire  ab  will  move 
about  a,  so  as  to  place  the  course  of  the  electric  currents 
in  opposite  directions,  when  the  current  in  ab  is  flowing 
towards  CD,  and  in  the  same  direction,  when  its  course 
is  from  CD  towards  the  opposite  parts. 

Exp.  Draw  nm  parallel  to  CD  through  a,  and  first  let 
the  current  in  CD  move  from  C  to  D,  and  that  in  ab  from 
a  towards  e,  a  point  in  CD.  Now  there  will  be  attrac- 
tion between  Ce  and  ab  {ph.  3),  because  both  the  currents 
are  moving  towards  e,  and  the  effect  of  this  attraction 
may  be  represented  by  a  line  drawn  from  a  in  the  direc- 
tion aC.  There  will  also  be  a  ^repulsion  between  eD,  and 
ab  {ph.  5),  because  the  currents  are  moving  one  from  e 
tind  the  other  towards  it,  and  this  repulsive  force  may  be 
represented  by  some  part  of  AQ^  in  the  direction  Da ; 
hence  the  resultant,  reduced  to  the  parallel  itm,  willbe  in 
the  direction  from  a  towards  n;  therefore  ab  will  be  sb^- 
licited  towards  an,  iii^ere  the  currents  in  aft  and  CD  will 
be  in  opposite  directions.  Next  let  the  current  in  ba  be 
from  i  to  a,  while  that  in  CD  is  as  before,  then  the  re- 
pulsion is  between  Ce  and  ba  {ph.  5),  and  the  attraction  is 
between  ba  and  eD  { ph.  3) ;  hence  the  resultant,  reduced 
to  the  parallel  mn,  is  in  the  direction  am,  in  which  the 
currents  move  towards  the  same  parts.  In  the  same 
manner  it  may  be  shewn,  that  if  the  wire  ab,  be  on:  the 
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•ther  tide  of  the  parallel  mn  as  in  the  podtiOn  ab',  it  would 
move  about  a  towards  am,  when  the  current  is  from  a  to 
&,  and  towards  n  when  it  is  in  the  contrary  <Urection. 

Ph.  13.  Things  being  as  in  the  last^  the  mre  ab  will 
revolve  about  the  point  a  |  and  the  current  in  CD  being 
from  C  to  D,  the  end  ij .  while  it  is  situated  between  the 
parallels  CD,  mn,  will  move  in  the  direction  of  the 
cnrrent  CD,  from  the  parts  C  towards  J),  when  the 
current  in  oA  is  from  6  to  a,  and  the  contrary  when  it  is 
from  a  to  6. 

JExp.  While  ab  is  between  the  parallel  lines  CD  and  nm, 
and  the  current  is  from  ato  b,  it  proceeds  towards  some 
point  in  CD,  and  therefore  tends  to  bring  ab  to  the  posi- 
tion an,  {phn  12),  and  when  this  position  is  attained,  the 
currents  are  in  opposite  directions,  and  therefore  the 
wires  repel  each  other,  {ph»  4),  and  hence  ab  will  move 
towards  oQ ;  also  while  ab  is  on  the  exterior  side  of  the 
parallel  line  nm,  its  current  is  from  a  point  in  CD  towards 
the  opposite  parts,  and  will  therefore  tend  to  place  the 
currents  in  the  same  direction,  {ph.  12),  that  is,  to  cause 
the  wire  ab  to  move  towards  am ;  hence  the  motion  will 
continue  till  ab  coincides  with  am,  and  the  currents  being 
now  in  the  same  direction,  the  wires  will  attract,  (ph.  2), 
avd  hence  the  wire  moves  towards  the  position  aD,  and 
the  motion  is  continued  as  before :  thus  the  wire  ab,  will 
continiie  to  revolve  in  the  direction  from  ab  towards  C, 
n,  Q,  H,  P,  &c.  If  the  current  in  ab  had  been  from  6  to  a, 
.it  would  appear  in  like  numner,  that  ab  would  revolve  in 
the  contrary  direction. 

Ph*  14.  The  motion  of  the  revolving  wire  in  the  last 
phenomenon  is  not  uniform. 

Mxp.  The  forces  which  cause  the  revolution,  whether 
.attractive  or  repulsive,  are  variable,  both  on  account  of 
the  different  distances  of  ab  from  CD,  and  their  different 

2f2 
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positions  ta  eac^  other^  and  lience  the  motion  Will  be 
variable. 

Ph.  15.  If  instead  of  the  single  wire  ab.  Jig*  89,  several 
trires^  as  radii,  proceed  froai  a,  regularly  fixed  6n  that 
center,  the  motion  will  become  more  uniform,  and  stili 
mo(re  so  as  the  number  of  the  radii,  uniformAjr  attai^ed^ 
is  hicreased* 

Ejep>.  It  is  manifest,  th^  the  actions  between,  these  radii 
and  CcD,  tend  to  tarn  the  system  the  same  way>  and  will, 
in  this  case,  be  reduced  to  a  state  more  nearly  approach-* 
ing  to  that  of  an  uniform  action,  the  parts  where  the 
aetion  is  greatest  being  compcinsaked  by  that  whoe  it  is 
tea»t» 

'  Ph*  1*6.  When  a  circidar  plate  is  substituted  for  the 
wlfes^  (such  Aat  it  is  free  to  revolve  on  its  centte,  the 
motion  of  the  plate  becomes  uniform. 

E'Ap.  The  plate  may  be  conceived  to  be  made  up  of  an 
indefinite  numbMr  of  radii,  and  hence  the  motion  wiU  be 
e^aUe,  as  will  appear  from  the  last  phetiomenoa. 

Pr.  17-  Th^  fcfrce  of  an  electric  curremt,  passing 
tihrough  a  wire,  is  fomid  to  be  constant  for  all  the  parts  of 
the  wire,  the  wir^  being  uniform,  and  the  curtest  pre^ 
served  at  the  same  intensity  in  any  given  part* 

J?a^.  The  intensity  remaining  the  same  at  a  ^ven 
plirt,  it  will  be  of  that  intensity  in  every  part^  since  the 
saine  quantity  of  fluid  must  pass  in  eqiial  times  tbrbt^ 
all  the  portions  of  the  same  wire ;  hence,  the  attraction 
or  re{iuhron  ought  to  be  the  oame  in  every  one  (tf  these 
portions. 
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Action  o»  tk»  Magnet. 

Pii.  18.  If  a  magnetic  needk  be  duly  suspended  iu  iU 
natoral  position^  and  a  wire,  connecting  the  two  ends  of 
the  galvanic  apparatus,  be  placed  parallel  to  the  needle  at 
a  small  distance,  and  the  observer  be  situated  at  that  end 
of  the  wire  from  which  the  electrical  power  proceeds, 
lodging  towards  the  opposite  end ;  that  is,  if  he  look  from 
t}ie  positive  to  the  negative  end  of  the  w}re ;  then,  the 
needle,  if  above  the  wire,  will  turn  its  north  pole  towards 
the  right  hand  of  the  observer,  if  below  the  wire,  to  the 
kfk ;  if  the  needle  be  on  the  right  side,  in  the  same  hori« 
zontal  plane  with  the  wire,  the  north  pole  will  point 
downward,  and  if  on  the  left,  the  north  pole  wiU  be 
elevated. 

JSxp.  Let  AB,^.  90,  be  part  of  the  wire,  along  which 
the  current  is  flowing  from  A  towards  B ;  the  dotted  Uuc 
511  representing  the  magnetic  needle  suspended  above  itj 
the  needle  being  a  north  needle,  (see  sect,  ix.  ph.  41),  then 
it  is  manifest,  that  the  several  magnetic  currents  of  the 
spirals,  in  the  under  side  of  the  needle  sn^  between  it  and 
the  wire,  are  in  the  direction  ew,  (as  may  be  seen  by  at* 
teading  to  fig.  81,)  and  consequently  the  spiral  channels 
are  attracted  from  w  towards  B,  and  from  e  towards  A, 
(ph.  3),  and  there  is  also  a  repulsion  between  A  and  tr, 
and  between  B  and  e,  (ph.  5) ;  hence,  on  all  these  ac- 
counts, the  direction  of  the  currents  in  the  magnet  will 
tend  to  the  new  position  e'w',  and,  consequently,  the 
needle  takes  the  position  s'riy  and  will  rest  when  there  is 
an  equilibrium  between  the  several  currents,  {viz.  that 
about  the  earth,  that  about  the  needle,  and  that  along 
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the  galranic  wire)^  and  the  friction  and  inertia  of  the 
needle.  Now,  it  is  manifest,  that  if  the  center  of  the 
needle  were  conceived  to  revolve  about  the  axis  of  the 
wire,  in  the  circunliference  of  a  circle,  whose  plane  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  wire,  the  same  relation  of  the  currents 
would  remain,  so  that  at  half  a  revolution  the  needle  wotfld 
have  the  position  fig.  91,  under  the  wire,  and  the  otb^r 
positions  stated  would  manifestly  take  place.  Again,  if 
the  current  were  from  B  to  A,  fig.  92,  and  the  observer  at 
B,  it  is  manifest,  by  the  preceding  reasonings,  that  the 
needle  above  the  wire  would  turn  to  the  position,  fg.  92, 
so  that  still  the  north  end  is  to  the  right  of  the  observer^- 
at  B,  and  the  other  positions  would  be  as  above  stated. 

The  same  explanation  will  apply  equally  to. a  south 
needle,  for  when  it  is  above  the  wire,  its  currents  are 
from  e  to  «;  as  before,  by  which  will  be  evident  (looking  at 
fg.  82),  with  the  north  pole  A  to  the  right ;  the  only  dif- 
ference being,  that  the  course  in  the  spirals  verges  to- 
wards the  other  end  of  the  needle,  a  circumfttance  which 
cannot  make  any  difference,  except  a  little  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  deviation  of  the  needle,  arising  from  the  obli- 
quity of  the  spirals. 

Ph.  19.  The  tendency  of  the  actions  between  the 
needle  and  wire,  as  stated  in  the  last  phenomenon,  is  to 
place  them  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

Exp.  This  will  evidently  appear  by  considering,  that 
when  the  needle  has  attained  the  position  ^'/i*^  fg,  90, 
the  action  still  remains  to  deflect  the  needle,  in  the  same 
way  it  has  already  moved,  the  obstacle  to  its  attaining  the 
perpendicular  position,  being  the  diminished  force  of  its 
currents  when  out  of  its  natural  position,  aiid  its  tendency 
to  t^e  its  natural  position  by  the  action  of  the  earth's 
magfietism,  together  with  the  friction  and  resistance  lo 
the  free  motion  of  the  needle. 
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Ph.  20.  The  change  of  position,  or  deviation  of  the 
needle,  will  be  more  or  less  according  to  the  force  of  the 
magnetic  and  galvanic  currents,  and  their  proximities. 

Exp,  The  slightest  consideration,  in  connexion  with 
the  two  preceding  phenomena,  will  clearly  shew  the 
reason  of  this  fact,  since  effects  are  ever  proportional  to 
their  causes. 

Ph.  21.  If  the  needle  be  fixed,  and  the  wire  at  liberty 
to  move^  it  will  move  the  other  way,  so  that  an  exactly 
similar  relative  situation,  between  the  two^  will  be  assumed. 

Exp.  This  necessarily  follows,  from  the  principle  of 
action  and  re-action,  these  being  equal  and  opposite ;  and, 
indeed,  we  have  here  the  same  relation  of  the  operating 
causes,  and  consequently  of  the  effects. 

Ph.  22.  If  the  wire  be  placed  out  of  the  magnetic  meri- 
dian, the  effect  will  be  diminished  or  increased,  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  current. 

Exp.  This  follows,  because  of  the  earth's  magnetism, 
and  because  the  action  of  the  currents  is  now  more  oblique, 
either  diminishing  or  increasing  the  action,  according  to 
the  position  on  the  one  side,  or  on  the  other. 

Ph.  23.  If  the  galvanic  wire  be  at  right  angles  to  the 
magnetic  meridian,  and  its  eastern  end  positive,  then  if 
the  center  of  the  magnet  be  placed  above  the  wire,  and 
in  its  natural  position,  it  will  retain  that  position,  and  if 
the  needle  be  placed  at  any  angle  with  the  magnetic  meri- 
dian it  will  assume  its  natural  position, 

Exp.  It  will  be  at  once  seen,  that,  in  this  case,  the 
galvanic  current  coincides  with  that  of  the  ethereal  matter 
revolving  about  the  earth,  and  will  conspire  with  it  to 
keep  the  needle  in  its  true  direction  towards  the  magnetic 
north.  This  will  be  rendered  still  clearer  by  sirpposing 
the  center  of  the  north  needle  AB,  Jig.  81,  placed  over 
the  wire,  with  its  north  end  B  pointing  to  the  north ;  for 
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ibis  position  will  shew^  that  the  ctisfento  between  the 
needle  and  wire  afe  flowing  in  the  same  direction,  that  is^ 
the  spiral  current  (pb*  41,  ^ecL  ix.)  on  the  lower  side  of 
t)ie  needle  is  from  east  to  West,  corresponding  with  that 
of  the  wire :  ihe  same  w^l  f^ppear  if  the  so«tb  needle,  AB, 
Jig.  ^,  be  in  Kke  manner  placed  Over  the  wire,  with  its 
nprth  pole  A  directed  towards  the  north.  Alsoj  it  is  evi^ 
denty  Xbat  if  the  nee^e  be  placed  obliquely  to  the  wire^ 
with  its  center  situated  as  before,  it  will  take  Its  natund 
{losition :  the  currents  in  the  needle,  on  the  ot)|K>site  iSides 
nf  the  wire,  being  equally  attracted  towards  it,  have  no 
tendency  to  alt^  the  position.. 

.  P«.  24.  Things  being  as  in  the  last,  except  that  the 
center  of  the  needle  is  now  placed  below  the  wire,  it  is 
found  that  the  needle  revolves  through  a  semicircle,  till 
it9  north  pole  pomts  towards  the  south  magnetic  pole  of 
the  earth. 

,Mj:p  By  placing  the  needles  AB^  fig*  81  and  82^  as 
before  directed,  only  now  with  the  center  below  the  wire, 
it  wiH  be  seen  that  the  direction  of  the  currents  of  tiie 
needles,  on  the  side  next  to  the  wire,  is  in  Uie  opposite 
direction  to  that  of  the  wire,  and  hence  the  needle  will 
turn  half  round,  so  that  the  directions  of  the  currents  may 
coincide,  {ph.  11),  in  which  case  the  north  end  of  the 
needle  will  point  towards  the  south. 
.  Ph.  25.  Things  still  being  as  in  ph.  2l&y  excepting  that 
the  west  end  of  the  galvanic  wire  is  now  positive,  so  that 
its  electric  current  is  from  west  to  east,  it  is  found  that 
ti&e  needle  takes  its  position  such,  that  its  north  end  points 
to  the  south. 

Exp.  The  electric  current  in  the  wire  is  mudi  stronger 
tiian  the  natural  current  of  ethereal  matter  round  the 
earth  from  east  to  west;  hence,  this  natural  current  is 
quite  reversed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  galvanic 
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wiie^  and  coaaequently  the  position  of  the  needle  must  be 
leveraed  firom  that  which  it  had  in  ph.  23 ;  that  is,  ita 
north  end  will  now  point  towards  the  sooth. 

Ph.  26.  Things  being  as  in  the  last,  except  that  tiie 
center  of  the  needle  is  now  to  be  placed  under  the  wire,  it 
is  foand  that  the  needle  will  assinne  its  natural  position* 
Exp.  The  reason  of  this  will  be  quite  evident  from  ih% 
three  preceding  explanations :  the  relation  of  the  currents 
in  thitf  ease  being  the  reverse  of  ph.  25,  and  hence  the 
position  of  the  needle  will  be  reversed. 

Pb.  27-  The  action  of  the  earth's  magnetism  to  alter 
the  effects  of  the  wire,  may  be  counteracted,  or  rendered 
null,  by  the  vicinity  of  another  magnet,  properly  placed, 
and  in  that  case  the  deviations  take  place  as  when  the 
needle  is  in  its  natural  position. 

Ejep.  A  magnet  may  be  placed  so  as  to  give  a  needle 
any  direction  we  please,  {ph.  117^  sect  ix.);  henoe,  if  it 
be  so  placed  as  to  give  it  a  position  parallel  to  the  wire, 
its  deviation  from  this  position  is  due  to  the  action  of  the 
galvanic  current  alone,  for  the  effects  of  the  earth's  mag* 
netism  are  counteracted. 

Ph.  28.  If  the  earth's  magnetism  be  rendered  null  by 
position,  or  by  another  magnet,  and  the  center  of  the 
needle,  having  great  freedom  of  motion,  be  placed  near 
a  galvanic  wire  of  great  power,  the  needle  will  take  a  posir 
tion  perpendicular  to  the  wire,  turning  according  to  direc- 
tions shewn  in  ph.  18. 

Ej^p.  There  is  always  a  tendency  in  the  needle  and 
wire  to  assume  this  position,  {ph.  19),  and  because  of  the 
freedom  of  motion,  and  the  powerful  action  of  the  current, 
{ph.  20),  this  consequence  must  follow;  and  if  the  wire 
be  carried  round  the  centre  of  the  needle,  or  the  center  of 
the  needle  round  the  wire,  the  same  relative  position  of 
the  two  will  continue. 
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Obs.  A  clear  idea  of  the  position  of  the  wire^  and 
needle,  may  be  readily  obtained  by  fastening  two  rods  at 
right  angles  to  one  another ;  viz.  AB,  ^g.  93  and  94,  to 
represent  the  wire,  with  the  course  of  the  current  marked 
by  an  arrow,  and  sn  to  represent  the  needle;  then  a  per- 
son holding  the  rod  by  the  marked  end  A>  and  the  other 
directed  from  him,  however  he  places  himself,  or  the  rod, 
in  other  respects,  sn  will  riiew  the  position  of  the  needle, 
into  which  it  is  brought  by  the  actwn  of  the  electric  cut^ 
rent  when  powerful ;  when  the  effect  is  less,  the  needle 
m  is  indined,  so  that  the  end  n  i»  nearer  to  the  end  B, 
towards  which  the  current  flows.  To  know  the  direction 
of  the  current  in  a  magnet,  see  ph.  41,  sect.  ix.  When 
the  person  is  at  the  positive  end  of  the  wire,  and  the  other 
end  is  pointing  directly  from  him,  the  side  next  his  rig^ft 
hand  is  called  the  right  side  of  the  wire,  and  the  opposite 
its  left  side. 

.  Ph.  29.  The  galvanic  wire  may  be  composed  of  any 
metal,  and  the  effects  are  nearly  the  same  on  the 
needle. 

Exp.  Any  metal  is  a  good  conductor  of  the  electric 
iluidj  and  hence  will  convey  the  current  according  to  the 
direction  produced  in  the  apparatus ;  and  hence,  when 
the  current  is  equally  strong,  the  needle  will  be  equally 
affected,  and  after  the  same  manner. 

Ph.  30.  The  electric  current  appears  to  act  forcibly  on 
no  bodies  placed  in  its  vicinity,  except  the  magnet,  and 
iron  in  a  state  susceptible  of  magnetism  by  its  influence, 
which  in  that  case  may  be  considered  as  a  magnet. 

Ejcp.  In  the  bodies  not  magnetical,  which  are  brought 
near  the  gdvanic  wire,  there  are  no  permanent  ethereal 
currents  to  be  affected  by  the  current  of  the  wire,  and 
therefore  they  are  uninfluenced  by  its  action. 

Pu.31.  When  plates  of  glass,  or  other  non-conducting 
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media,  are  interposed  between  the  needle  and  the  galvanic; 
wire,  the  effects  are  not  much  diminished. 

Exp.  Suppose  a  plate  of  glass  to  be  placed  between 
the  wire  and  the  needle,  the  electric  state  of  the  glass 
will  be  affected  along  the  coarse  of  the  wire,  and  there- 
fore the  other  side  of  the  glass  will  be  afiected  along  the 
same  direction,  as  shewn  in  the  charging  of  glass  elec< 
trically,  (see  sect,  vii.) ;  hence,  the  current  will  stiH  be 
found  to  proceed  on  the  opposite  side,  as  it  did  before 
the  glass  .was .  interposed. 

Ph.  32.  The  effects  of  the  galvanic  wire  on  the  needto 
dhninish  with  the  decreasing  power  of  the  battery,  and 
with  file  distance  of  the  needle  from  the  uniting  wire. 

Bxp.  When  the  power  of  the  battery  has  become  less, 
the  current  along  the  wire  is  consequently  more  feeble,: 
and  therefore  its  effects  on  the  needle  must  be  dimi-^ 
nished;  also,  when  the  needle  is  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  wire,  the  force  of  the  electric  current  is  less  than 
when  it  is  nearer,  and  hence  in  this  case  also  its  action  on 
the  needle  is  less  effective. 

Ph.  33.  The  needle  is  not  affected  by  the  galvanic 
wire,  when  the  circuit  is  interrupted  by  a  non-conductor, 
making  either  some  part  of  the  wire,  or  placed  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  apparatus  to  cut  off  the  current 
■  Earp.  This  accords  with  the  preceding  explanations, 
since  there  is  in  this  case  no  current,  its  circulating  pro- 
gress being  arrested,  (see  sect,  viii.),  where  it  will  be  seen 
that,  in  the  most  energetic  voltaic  combinations,  the 
intensity  of  the  current  is  small. 

•  Ph.  34.  The  electric  current  circulates  through  the  vol- 
taic battery,  and  connecting  wires;  for  if  a  needle  be 
placed  over  the  battery,  and  another,  under  the  uniting 
wire,  they  will  take  a  position  such,  as  to  place  them  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other,  which  shews  that  the  currents  are 
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in  opptnite  directions^  as  we  ninnild  eispect^  tit  iim  appfh' 
site  sides  of  the  circuit. 

£jcp.  In  seoi.  rHi.  it  bfts  been  shewn^  ibat  4be  eloctric 
fluid  prooeeds  ibrough  the  voltaic  appantlvis^  so  tbal^  tiie 
connecting  wire  maybe  placed  between  any  pair  in  tbe 
combination ;  henee,  its  course  must  be  in  opposite  direct 
tions  in  the  opposite  sides  of  the  circuit,  and  coosequenAly 
the  needles  must  take  nearly  a  parallel  position,  when  <ieet 
is  placed  above  and  the  other  under  the  current^  A  can*" 
necting  wire  might  be  placed  between  every  pair  of  jdateft 
in  the  series. 

Ph.  85.  If  the  uniting  wire  of  a  voltaic  oombinalioBy 
and  a  magnetic  needle,  liave  taken  the  position,  in  respect 
of  each  other,  mentioned  in  ph.  18,  Id,  and  28,  and  as 
shewn  in'^g.  94,  (see  obs.  to  ph.  28),  so  that  the  wire  AJB 
is  a  little  above  the  center  of  the  needle  sn;  and  if  noir 
the  wire  be  moved  parallel  to  itself,  towards  mther  pole  «l 
J  or  91,  that  end  towards  which  it  moves  will  be  attracted 
by  the  wire  more  and  more,  as  it  advances  from  the  cen«t 
ter  of  sn  towards  the  one  pole  n,  or  the  other  s,  oi  tiio 
needle. 

JSxp.  The  current  in  the  wire,  and  the  several  cnrrent* 
in  the  needle,  on  that  side  which  is  nearest  the  wire,  aro 
moving  in  the  same  direction,  and  hence  the  currents  io 
the  needle,  and  that  in  the  wire,  tend  to  coincide,  {ph.  2 
and  3),  but  while  the  wire  is  over  the  center  of  the  needle^ 
the  attraction  is  equal  on  both  sides ;  and  hence,  so  kf^ 
as  the  centre  of  the  needle  is  retained  in  its  position,  tbe 
needle  will  be  unmoved,  being  equally  solicited  at  the  Ime 
end  and  at  the  otiier,<as  the  arms  of  a  balance  ;  but  wfaenr 
the  wire  is  removed  from  the  center  of  the  needle  towenb 
either  end,  that  end  will  preponderate,  because  the  <;niv 
rents  in  that  half  of  the  needle  are  now  nearer  the  wiue^ 
while  those  at  the  other  end  are  more  remote  3  and  <efrik 
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^eiltly  the  tffbd  wiU  increate  as  the  'vrire  approadies 
nearer  to  the  pole  of  tht  needle.  Thas  H  is  consonant 
to  all  the  explanations  which  hare  been  given  of  mag- 
neluteand  etectni- magnetic  phenomena^  ^^  that  the  same 
point  of  the  wire  hat  tiie  power  of  attracting  both  the 
north  aad  south  poles  of  the  needle/*  which  mnft  atwajm 
happen  when  the  currents  are  thus  flo«ring  the  sane  waf  • 

Ph.  36l,  If  while  the  wire  is  Ofver  either  of  the  poles  of 
tfas  needle^  m  the  position  to  which  it  wsA  brought  when 
tm^nsdirani  tivs  center,  -{ph.  35),  and  if  now  the  needle 
be  imtted  round  on  Hs  center  in  an  horizontal  plane,  so 
thai  the  pole  which  was  under  the  wire  may  be  replaced 
bj  the  other  pole,  that  pole  will  innnediately  be  repelled. 

Exp.  In  this  case  the  position  of  the  needle  is  reversed, 
toace  the  direcfcion  of  its  currents  is  reversed,  while  that 
of  thb  wire  oontmues  in  its  first  direction;  hence,  the 
currents  in  the  magnet  on  the  surface  facing  the  wire,  and 
that  of  the  wire,  are  in  opposite  directions,  and  iJnerefove 
Mpel  'cadh  other,  ( ph.  4  and  5) ;  hence,  the  reason  of  the 
tepulsion  is  e^ddent. 

Pn«  37«  If  now  the  needle  be  moved  in  the  direction  <t 
its  length  till  its  other  pole  is  under  the  wire^  or  if  the 
wire  be  moved  parallel  to  itself  till  it  is  in  that  position^ 
the  repulsion f win  still  take  place;  so  that  accordiog  to 
this,  and  ph.  36,  the  wire  repels  the  poles  which  it  at- 
Micted'in  pA.  35;  ^  the  same  point  of  the  wire  attracting 
imd  fcepdling  boldi  poles  of  the  needle  according  to  cir 
cnsntances." 

£sp»  The  directions  of  tho  current  in  the  wire,  and  of 
those  in  the  needle  are  still  evidently  in  opposite  direo* 
tionS)  as  in  the  last,  and  hence  the  effect  is  produced  for 
the  same  reason,  and  there  is  nothing  in  these  attractions 
and  :f  eptthnons  contrary  to  what  occurs  in  other  cases  of 
attraction  and  repuhioi).     The  difBM^ulty  vanishes  when 
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we  contider^  that  the  currents  flowing  spirally  round  the 
needle^  (ph.  4kl,seci.ix.),  are  in  opposite  directions  on 
its  opposite  sides. 

Ph.  38.  If,  when  things  are  as  in  ph.  35,  the  wire  be 
moved  as  there  stated,  the  attractive  power  increases  ti)l 
it  approaches  the  extremity  of  the  needle ;  it  then,  as  the 
wire  advances  further  decreases ;  and  if  the  wire  be  carried 
round  the  end,  to  the  lower  side  of  the  needle,  still  keeping 
its  central  point  constantly  towards  it,  the  attraction  will 
be  nothing  when  the  wire  is  exactly  opposite  the  extremity 
in  the  same  horizontal  plane  with  the  needle ;  as  the  wire 
descends  repulsion  commences,  and  continues  to  increase 
as  the  attraction  decreased  on  the  other  side  of  the  hori- 
zontal plane.  , 

Exp.  All  these  effects  are  exactly  in  accordance  with  the 
preceding  explanations,  and  confirm  them.  While  the 
wire  is  above  the  needle  the  currents  are  the  same  way; 
at  the  pole  of  the  needle  the  effect  will  be  greatest,  (pA. 
35) ;  when  the  needle  is  brought  into  the  same  horizontal 
plane  with  the  wire,  the  currents  on  the  needle  on  any  of 
its  opposite  sides  have  exactly  opposite  relations  to  that 
of  the  wire,  and  therefore  exactly  counteract  each  other's 
effects;  and  the  needle  being  below  the  wire,  the  currents 
are  opposite,  and  hence  produce  the  repulsion. 

Ph.  39.  If  the  magnetic  needle  and  wire,  as  noticed  in 
the  prece^ng  phenomena,  be  so  circumstanced^  that  the 
magnet  is  fixed,  and  the  wire  firee  to  move,  this  last  will 
arrange  itself  at  right  angles  to  the  magnet,  according  to 
the  same  relartive  positions  of  the  poles  and  currents,  as 
above  stated.    » 

Exp.  The  actions  of  the  currents  tend  equally  as  before 
to  bring  the  wire  and  needle  into  these  positions,  which 
will  consequently  equally  take  plac^  which  ever  of  them 
is  free  to  mov^ey  with  the  same  facility. 
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Ph.  40.  If  %  magnetic  needle  be  suspended 

# 

with  its  north  pole  downwards,  it  is  attracted  by  a  hori- 
zontal galvanic  wire,  when  it  is  on  the  right  side  of  the 
wire,  (see  obs.  to  ph.  28),  and  repelled  when  on  the  left 
side. 

JSa^i.  In  the  first  case  the  currents  in  the  needle  and 
wire  are  in  the  same  direction,  and  therefore  attract  each 
other,  (ph.  2  and  3).  In  the  second  case  they  are  in  op- 
posite directions,  and  therefore,  {pk.  4  and  5),  they  repel 
each  other. 

Ph.  41.  Things  being  as  in  the  last,  if  either  the  di- 
rection of  the  current  in  the  wire  be  inverted,  or  that  re- 
maining, if  the  needle  be  suspended  with  its  south  pole 
downward,  the  reverse  of  the  last  phenomenon  will 
ensue. 

Esp,  In  this  case  one  of  the  currents  and  only  one  is 
reversed,  and  hence,  {ph.  9),  an  opposite  effect  is  the  ne- 
cessary consequence. 


Comtmtnication  of  Magnetism. 

Ph.  42.  If  fiRyfg.  93,  be  a  galvanic  wire,  ih  which  the 
currant  flows  from  A  to  B ;  and  if  a  tempered  steel  wure 
or  needle  «i,  not  magnetised,  be  placed  according  to  the 
position  represented  in  the  figure  above  the  wire,  and 
then  drawn  backward  and  forward  in  the  direction  of  its 
length,  it  becomes  a  magnet,  of  which  «  is  the  south,  and 
n  the  north  pole. 

Exp.  The  electric  current  falling  on  ^  on  the  side 
fiEicing  A,  and  with  the  greatest  force  under  it,  will  cut 
passages  across  the   needle,  descending  from  the  part 
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liwmrili  A^  wrfprorrrding  vnder  tow«nbi  B^  and  Ah  will 
be  cArctod  tfat  whole  lengtk  of  tbe  aee^  Jby  drawing  it 
badomfd  and  fanrard,  and  stiH  mcnr^  complekdiy  if  sahe 
$t  tbe  same  tliiie  madjs  to  revolve  op  an  axici  passing 
through  its  extremities^  because  in  this  case  every  side  ia 
channelled  siitilarly ;  henoe  the  wire  or  needle  is  pre- 
pared lor  admitting  ethereal  currents  around'  it,  descend- 
ii^  oil  jfte  «Bat  aide,  and  riting  on  the  west,  wben  ^n'  ia 
pkeed  nerth  and  soatb,  jmi  tbe  letters  indicate^  and  it 
thus,  as  injt^A.  41,  sect,  ix,  becomes  a  magnet. 

Pel  43w  If  the  ated  wire  or  needle  be  placed  longftu- 
^nallfvon  the  galvanic  wire,  it  dees  not  ia  general  acquire 
permanent  magnetisai. 

J?^«  Because  the  cunetit  flows  lengthways  equattyon 
both  sides  of  the  steel  wire,  it  will  be  evident  thatchaii'<> 
aeHed  paasages  cannot  be  cut  transversely,  tbe  tendency 
being  to  form  them,  only  in  tbe  direction  of  its  length  on 
both  sides,  which  cannot  be  effected  but  throegh  short 
spaces,  and  hence  the  needle  does  not  acquire  the  dis* 
position  of  its  atoms  requisite  to  admit  the  spiral  current 
of  ethereal  matter. 

Ph.  44.  If  a  portion  of  the  galvanic  wire  be  twisted 
into  a  spiral  form,  ^eitber  descending  fvoa  A  to  the  right, 
as  in  Jig.  81,  when  the  wire  is  placed  horizontally  point- 
ing from  tiie  nearer  ^nd  A,  towards  the  remote  >nd'B; 
or  to  tbe  left,  as  in  ^fig.  ^3  and  if  tk»  eteel  wire  at 
heedle  he  placed  in  the  spiral,  it  instantly  iieeonies  a 
magnet,  the  end  which  the  cevrent  enters,  being  in  the 
first  case  a  eoeth  pcAe,  and  in  the  seecmd  »  nefthpole* 
Vht  jspiral  «iay  be  formed  round  -a  gfau»  tdie,'  and  the 
needle  to  be  magnetised  placed  within  the  tvbe,   >  ^^ 

fjfp*.'  This  e%Eaetly>corres^nds  wilk  die  other  pheno- 
mena, andls-explakiedas  jenft.  112^  118^  and  114,  in  jectf* 
i%.    The  rigidity  of  ihe  action  arises  from  the  several 
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tarns  of  the  spiral,  acting  in  concert  quite  round  the 
needle,  and  prodndng  also  a  similar  action  in  the  parls 
situated  between  them,  through  the  medium  of  the  a^. 
In  the  first  kind  of  spiral  a  north,  and  in  the  second,  a 
south  magnet  is  produced. 

Ph.  45.  If  one  part  of  a  galvanic  wire  be  made  into  a 
spiral  twisted  one  way,  and  another  part  into  a  spiral 
twisted  the  contrary  way,  and  a  steel  wire  or  needle  to  be 
rendered  magnetical  be  placed  in  each,  both  will  become 
magnets  having  their  like  poles  towards  each  other. 

Exp,  This  is  explained  precisely  as  ph.  44,  each  spiral 
having  its  own  separate  effect  as  before. 

Ph.  46.  If  the  galvanic  wire  be  formed  into  three  spirals 
near  each  other,  the  two  extremities  twisted  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  that  occupying  the  middle  in  the  contrary  way, 
and  if  a  long  steel  wire  or  needle  be  put  within  it,  so  as  to 
extend  through  all  the  three ;  it  becomes  a  magnet  having 
six  poles,  two  for  each  spiral. 

Mxp.  This  evidently  depends  on  the  same  principles  as 
already  developed,  and  admits  of  no  difficulty,  when  we 
consider  that  the  steel  wire  is  susceptible  of  consequent 
points,  (see  ph^  65,  secL  ix).  Thus  by  twisting  several 
parts  of  the  conducting  wire,  various  poles  may  be  g^ren 
to  the  same  needle. 

Ph.  47*  If  a  needle,  already  magnetical,  be  placed  in 
the  spiral,  so  that  its  north  pole  may  occupy  the  situa**^ 
lion,  in  which  by  the  preceding  phenomena  it  would  have 
been  a  south  pole,  after  being  awhile  submitted  to  the 
galvanic  action,  its  poles  are  found  to  be  reversed. 

Exp*  The  reason  of  this  fact  is  very  evident,  since 
the  magnetism  of  the  needle,  according  to  the  several 
methods  of  communicating  that  power,  will  be  first  des- 
troyed, and  then  regenerated  in  the  contrary  sense. 

Ph.  48.  If  the  needle  to  be  magnetised  as  in  ph,  44,  be 
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fidf  very  hard,  it  tieed  not  have  its  wliole  length  placed 
within  the  tube  or  helix,  bnt  T^ill  b^  rendered  similarly 
Bciagneticd,  when  only  the  balf^  or  ai  litde  more  is  ih-> 
serted, 

JEap.  The  one  part  being  rendered  siagnettcal,  the 
Mher  becomes  so,  when  the  steel  is  not  very  hard,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  patrts  of  a  magnet,  when  <^ut 
transversely  through  its  center,  become  magnets,  (ph»  Jlf 
SecL  ix)  ;  and  the  more  readily  in  this  case,  because  the 
drcumvolutiohs  of  ethereal  tnatte^  through  the  conduct-t 
fng  helix,  extend  beyond  e^ch  of  its  extremities. 

Ph.  49.  If  the  conducting  wire  be  coiled  into  a  flat 
il^iral  as  ft,  c,  ti,  fig.  96,  and  the  steel  bar  ab,  not  mo- 
netised, he  plaeed  on  it  over  the  center;  th^  bat  will  be 
magnetised,  so  that  it  Will  have  a  xnagnetic  pole  at  the 
eenter,  aiid  the  opposite  ends  will  acquii^  contrary  poles. 

Esp.  It  is  manifest  that  the  electric  current  in  the 
galvanic  spiral  wire  traverses  the  steel  wire  indifiSerent 
directions,  on  the  opposite  tides  of  a  line  cd,  cutting  the 
bar  at  right  angles  at  the  center;  hence  the  eourse  of  the 
channels,  cut  in  the  bar  or  steel  wire,  will  be  i>n  the.same 
idde  upwards  in  the  one  half,  proceeding  from  tixe  center 
to  the  end,  and  in  the  other  hfdf,  likewise  firom  the  center 
downward ;  from  which  it  is  seen  that  the  ends  ought  to 
b^  Similar  pbles,  and  therefore  the  contrary  pole  wilt  be 
at  the  cehten 

Pfi»  50.  If  the  current  proceed  from  P  to  the  centeti 
and  thus  be  carried  round  as  denoted  bjr  the  drrow  heads, 
passing  to  the  cup  N  connected  with  the  negative  end  of 
the  battery;  then,  supposing  the  person  kx^ng  frota'n  to 
b,  if  the  bar  be  on  the  left  side  of  the  spiral,  a  and  b  are 
north  poles ;  but  if  the  bar  be  on  the  right  of  thife  sjnnd 
plane,  a  and  b  are  south  poles.  If  the  connection  of  the 
spiral  with  the  battery  be  changed,  so  that  the  currtot 
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pasfies  through  the  spiral  in  the  contrary  direction^  then 
the  reverse  with  respect  to  the  poles  will  result. 

Exp.  Suppose  ab  is  placed  north  and  south,  and  on  the 
left  of  the  spiral,  then  the  part  ob  of  the  bar,  is  cut  on  the 
east  side  descending,  and  adirancing  northward,  that  part 
ia  therefore  a  north  needle  of  which  b  is  the  north  pole, 
{ph.  41,  sect.  ix).  Again  the  part  ao  is  cut  on  the  east 
side  ascending  obliquely  from  o  to  a,  therefore  it  is  also 
a  north  needle  of  which  a  is  the  north  pole ;  for  looking 
from  o  towards  a  the  part  ao  will  be  cut  similarly  to  the 
other  part.  Next  let  the  bar  be  on  the  right  of  the  spiral 
plane ;  then  the  west  side  of  the  part  ao  is  cut  obliquely 
upwards  proceeding  from  o  to  a,  it  is  therefore  a  south 
needle,  of  which  a  is  the  south  pole  {ph.  41),  and  simi- 
larly it  may  be  shewn,  that  b  becomes  a  south  pole  of  a 
south  needle.  A  like  explanation  will  apply  when  the 
current  is  reversed. 

Ph.  51.  The  bar  ab  lying  on  the  plane  of  the  spiral,  as 
iaph.  49  and  50,  if  it  be  now  drawn  gently  forward  ac- 
Qording  to  the  direction  of  its  length,  becomes  a  magnet 
having  two  poles  of  opposite  names,  one  at  each  end  ais 
usual  I  that  end  which  was  first  drawn  from  the  spiral 
ptan^  retains  the  polarity  which  it  bad  acquired,  and  the 
pole  at  the  other  end,  is  reversed. 

Exp.  As  the  bar  is  drawn  along,  it  is  evident  that  the 
channels  cut  in  its  surface  remain  on  the  part  first  sepa- 
rated, but  the  other  half,  after  its  parts  pass  the  center  of 
the.  spiral  plane,  will  have  their  channels  reversed,  because 
the  current  in  the  conducting  wire  is  in  the  contrary  di« 
rectioo,  and  hence  the  reason  of  the  fact  is  evident. 

Obs.  It  will  be  seen,  that  this  method  of  magnetising  a 
steel  bar,  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  single  touch  {ph.  7Q^ 
sect,  ix)  by  a  magnet. 

Ph.  52.  Instead  of  placing  the  steel  bar  on  the  flat 
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spiral,  as  above  directed,  let  it  be  so  placed,  that  its  axift 
shall  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  spiral,  and  rest- 
ing on  its  center,  the  bar  will  still  be  magnetised. 

Exp,  Since  the  current  in  the  spiral  wire,  and  conti- 
guous air,  revolves  about  the  adjacent  end  of  the  bar,  it 
renders  it  magnetical,  and,  if  time  be  allowed,  the  mag- 
netism is  propagated  throughout  the  bar,  the  part  first 
magnetised  facilitating  the  process,  as  in  ph.  5/  and  58, 
sect,  ix,  to  which  this  is  perfectly  analogous. 

Ph.  53.  If  the  bar  be  very  hard,  it  will  be  found  to  ac- 
quire a  series  of  consequent  points ;  but  when  it  is  not 
very  hard,  and  of  a  small  length,  it  acquires  two  poles  as 
usual. 

Exp.  This  is  explained  as  ph.  65,  sect,  ix,  to  which  it 
corresponds. 

Ph.  54.  If  the  bar  aft.  Jig.  96,  be  placed  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  the  fiat  spiral,  having  its  end  a  at  the  cen- 
ter o,  and  if  the  current  be  moving  through  the  spiral,  in 
the  direction  marked  by  the  arrow  heads  in  the  figure, 
that  is,  from  the  center  to  the  extremity  d,  the  end  «, 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  spiral,  is  a  north  pole  of 
a  south  needle,  or  the  south  pole  of  a  north  needle; 
but  if  the  current  flow  in  the  contrary  direction,  that  is, 
from  d  through  the  circumvolutions  to  the  center,  the 
point  a  will  have  a  contrary  polarity.  If  the  spiral  were 
twisted  in  the  contrary  direction  all  this  would  be  re- 
versed. 

Exp.  In  the  first  case,  if  we  turn  the  apparatus  so  that 
the  end  b  of  the  bar  shall  point  towards  the  south,  we 
shall  see  that  the  currents  induced  in  it,  descend  obliquely 
on  the  east  side,  and  rise  on  the  west,  advancing  from  a 
to  6,  therefore  a  is  the  north  pole  of  a  south  needle.  Again 
when  the  current  in  the  conductor  is  in  the  opposite  di-^ 
rection,  turn  the  apparatus  so  that  b  shall  point  to  the 
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north,  and  it  will  be  found,  that  the  channels  cut  in  the 
bar  descend  obliquely  on  the  east,  rise  on  the  west,  and 
advance  northward ;  hence,  a  is  the  south  pole  of  a  north 
needle.  Magnetism  here  is  induced  by  the  wire  in  the 
first  case,  precisely  as  by  the  terrestrial  current  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  This  may  be  illustrated  more  fully 
by  drawing  a  spiral  on  a  card,  and  sticking  a  pin  perpen- 
dicularly on  its  center;  if  the  lines  of  the  spirals  be  turned 
the  contrary  way  to  those  in  the  figure,  it  will  be  seen 
similarly  that  the  opposite  effect  will  arise. 

Ph.  55.  If  the  steel  bar  be  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  spiral,  with  its  middle  point  at  the  center,  so 
that  one  half  shall  be  on  one  side  of  the  spiral,  and  the 
other  on  the  contrary  side,  the  bar  will  acquire  poles  at  its 
two  extremities  of  the  same  name,  and  one  of  the  opposite 
name  at  its  middle.  Thus,  if  the  spiral  be  twisted,  as  in 
fig.  96,  and  the  current  proceed  from  the  center,  the 
middle  point  will  be  a  south  pole,  and  the  extremes  will  be 
north  poles,  but  the  contrary  if  the  current  move  towards 
the  center;  and  both  these  will  be  the  reverse  if  the  spiral 
were  twisted  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Exp.  The  whole  of  what  is  here  stated  will  be  clearly 
understood  from  the  explanation  of  the  last  phenomenon. 

Ph.  56.  Part  of  the  conducting  wire  of  a  voltaic  combi- 
nation, being  formed  into  a  helix,  as  in  ph,  44,  will  com- 
municate magnetism  to  a  steel  needle  placed  on  the  out- 
side, in  a  line  parallel  to  its  axis,  as  well  as  when  placed 
within  the  spiral,  but  the  polarity  produced  is  the  reverse, 

Exp.  This  agrees  with  the  other  methods  of  magnetis- 
ing already  described,  and  needs  no  farther  illustration. 

Ph.  57.  The  nearer  the  needle  is  to  the  spiral,  the 
sooner  it  is  magnetised. 

Exp.  This  follows  from  the  greater  force  of  the  cur- 
rent in  the  vicinity  of  the  wire. 
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Action  of  a  Spiral  Conductor. 

Pit.  58.  If  part  of  the  conducting  wire  be  formed  into 
a  spiral^  by  wrapping  it  round  a  glass  tube,  about  four  or 
five  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  one  half 
of  a  magnetic  needle  be  placed  in  the  tube,  the  other  half 
projecting  beyond  it,  as  soon  as  the  connection  is  formed, 
and,  consequently,  the  galvanic  action  commences,  the 
needle  is  drawn  towards  the  middle  of  the  tube,  provided 
it  be  first  placed  according  to  the  position  in  which  it 
would  receive,  by  the  action  of  the  helix,  the  same  kind 
of  magnetism  which  it  already  possesses. 

JEsp.  Let  AB,  fig.  98,  be  a  spiral  placed  horizontally, 
pointing  from  you  towards  B,  to  which  the  current  flows, 
and  contaimng  the  tube,  in  which  is  sn,  a  north  magnet^ 
placed  as  in  the  figure,  then  the  spiral  course  of  the  ethe- 
real matter  in  the  magnet  agrees  with  that  of  the  galvanic 
current  in  the  spiral,  {ph.  44),  and  first  let  it  be  placed 
half  its  length  within  the  tube  at  the  end  A,  then  the 
ethereal  matter,  entering  the  exposed  part  of  the  magnet 
at  5,  tends  to  urge  it  in  the  direction  «n,  or  AB,  the  equal 
and  opposite  action  of  the  ethereal  matter  escaping  at  the 
other  half  towards  n,  and  which  tends  to  carry  it  in  the 
direction  nsy  is  counteracted  by  its  concurrence  with  the 
galvanic  stream  in  that  part  which  is  in  the  tube ;  there- 
fore the  needle  will  move  towards  B :  when  the  needle  is 
placed  at  the  other  end,  as  in  the  figure,  the  entire  action 
in  the  direction  ns,  or  BA,  remains  the  same,  while  that 
in  the  opposite  direction,  sn,  or  AB,  is  counteracted  by  its 
coincidence  with  that  of  the  galvanic  current,  hence  it 
will  move  towards  A  3  therefore,  it  will  only  rest  at  the 
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middle  or  center  of  the  tube,  where  the  forces  are  equally 
diminbhed  on  both  sides,  since  in  every  other  part  the 
action  will  be  unequal,  because  the  spiral  vortex  extends 
beyond  the  end  of  the  magnet.  If  the  needle  be  at  first 
free  from  magnetism  the  same  will  happen,  because  wheii 
ki  these  positions,  the  needle  is  at  once  magnetised,  having 
its  poles  as  here  placed.  The  same  explanation  serves 
when  the  spiral  lines  of  the  wire  turn  the  contrary  way,  a 
south  magnet  being  used,  or  formed,  or  a  north  magnet  in 
the  opposite  position. 

Ph.  59.  Things  being  as  in  the  last,  if  the  spiral  and 
tube,  with  the  included  magnet,  be  held  vertically,  the 
needle  will  remain  suspended  at  the  middle  of  the  tube,  In 
its  axis,  while  the  galvanic  action  continues  to  be  ener-* 
getic,  so  that  it  seems  to  be  supported  in  the  air. 

^sp.  The  needle  remains  suspended  in  this  case  for 
the  same  reason  that  it  assumed  the  middle,  as  shewn  in 
the  last  phenomenon,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  this 
force  should  exceed  that  of  gravity,  on  a  small  needle, 
since  the  ethereal  matter  is  in  constant  motion,  and  is 
acting  in  mjrriads  of  points  to  prevent  its  falling :  also,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  position  of  the  needle  must  be  that  of 
the  axis  of  the  tube,  since  the  action  of  the  current  is 
equal  in  the  spiral  on  every  side  of  the  tube,  and  its  own 
weight  directs  it  downwards  only. 

Ph.  60.  If  the  needle  be  placed  in  the  tube  in  the 
opposite  position  to  that  mentioned  in  ph.  58,  it  will  be 
thrown  out  ag^i  immediately.  It  is  necessary  to  make 
the  experiment  dexterously,  and  with  rapidity,  otherwise 
the  polarity  of  the  needle  will  be  reversed,  and  the  contrary 
effect  will  ensue. 

Exp.  The  action  on  that  part  of  the  needle  which  is 
without  the  tube  is  the  same  as  mentioned  in  ph.  58,  but 
that  within  the  tube  is  now  increased  by  the  repulsion  of 
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the  opposite  currents^  and  the  repulsion  continues  till  the 
poles  are  by  its  action  reversed;  hence^  if  at  liberty,  a& 
soon  as  inserted,  it  will  be  immediately  expdled* 

Ph*  6L  If  the  spiral  be  placed  in  a  basin  of  water,  so 
that  the  axis  of  the  glass  tube  about  which  it  is  wrapped^ 
and  which  may  be  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, is  made  to  coincide  with  the  surface  of  the  water,, 
and  the  needle  made  to  float  by  means  of  a  small  piece  of 
Gork,  it  will  be  agitated,  and  arrange  itself,  at  the  end  to 
which  it  is  nearest,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  tube^  and 
then  dart  into  it,  moving  nearly  to  the  other  extremity,  it 
then  returns,  and  thus  oscillates,  till  it  becomes  stationary 
at  the  middle  of  the  tube*  The  pole  of  the  needle,  which 
enters  the  tube,  answers  to  that  which  the  spiral  would 
have  given  it,^and  this  agrees  with  what  is  noticed  in 
ph.  27. 

Exp,  The  two  last  phenomena  shew  the  reason  of  this,, 
aa  will  appear  from  attending  to  the  direction  of  the 
currents* 

Ph.  62.  Suppose  the  wire  twisted  into  a  spiral,  accord-* 
ing  to  the  direction  in  Jig.  98  or  81,  that  is,  the  same  as 
the  spiral  in  a  north  magnet;  then  if  the  floating  magnetic 
needle  be  near  the  negative  end  of  the  spiral,  which  re« 
ceives  the  current,  its  north  pole  will  enter  into  the  tube, 
if  its  south  pole  happen  to  be  nearest  to  that  end,  it  will 
be  repelled,  the  needle  will  make  half  a  revolution,  and 
then  dart  into  the  tube :  the  reverse  takes  place  when  the 
needle  is  near  the  positive  end  of  the  spiral.  If  the  spiral 
had  been  twisted  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  in  Jig.  ^, 
the  preceding  results  would  have  been  reversed. 

Exp.  The  correspondence  of  these  effects,  with  those 
which  have  been  already  explained,  renders  the  reason 
quite  obvious. 

Ph,  63,  A  neat  electro-magnetic,  instrument  was  con- 
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trived  by  M.  De  la  Rive,  and  may  be  thus  formed :  a 
piece  of  zinc  about  two  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch 
broad,  is  passed  through  a  cork,  through  which  also 
passes  a  slip  of  copper  of  the  same  breadth,  and  turned 
round  the  zinc  below,  so  as  to  face  both  its  sides.  A  piece 
of  copper  wire,  covered  with  silk  thread,  is  coiled  five  or 
six  times  round,  so  as  to  form  a  ring,  of  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  one  of  its  ends  is  soldered  to  the  copper,  and 
the  other  to  the  zinc  above  the  cork.  This  apparatus,  if 
placed  to  float  in  water,  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric; 
or  nitric  acid,  will  produce  the  galvanic  current,  and  the 
ring  will  take  a  position  perpendicular  to  the  magnetic 
meridian.  The  instrument  is  more  steady  in  its  assumed 
position,  if  the  zinc  and  copper  combination  be  inclosed  in 
a  small  glass  cylinder  to  contain  the  acid,  and  then  floated 
in  water. 

Ejcp.  The  galvanic  arrangement  of  zinc  and  copper^ 
with  the  acid  solution,  produces  an  electric  current  from 
the  surface  of  the  zinc  through  the  liquid  to  the  copper, 
and  from  that  through  the  coiled  wire  to  the  interior  of 
the  zinc,  and,  because  of  the  oxidation  of  the  zinc  surface, 
the  current  is  kept  up  as  explained  in  sect.  ix.  Now  it  is 
evident  that  the  current  cannot  coincide  with  that  ethereal 
matter,  which  constantly  revolves  about  the  earth,  but 
when  it  attains  the  position  in  which  the  ring  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  magnetic  meridian ;  hence,  it  will  as- 
sume this  position. 

Ph.  64.  If  the  wire  be  coiled  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  spirals  of  a  north  needle.  Jig.  81,  the  end  of 
the  ring,  at  which  the  wire  is  joined  to  the  copper,  will  be 
directed  towards  the  south,  but  if  it  be  coiled  in  the  con- 
trary direction,  that  end  will  be  northward. 

JEorja.  The  side  of  the  ring  on  which  the  current  de- 
fends ought  to  face  the  east,  as  shewn  in  ph.  41  and-  43, 
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sect,  ix^  hence,  the  instrament  viU  tend  to  ftoke  tbit 
direction^  in  which  lie  current  and  that  of  the  ^arth  may 
coincide. 

Pii.  6&«  The  wire  ring  of  the  apparatus  described  in  ph. 
63,  possesses  other  magnetic  powers,  being  attracted  and 
repelled  by  a  magnet  in  many  respects  as  one  nagnei  is 
by  another:  a  wire  thus  or  otherwise  coiled  spirally  round, 
so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  cylinder,  has  been  denominated  the 
dynamic  cylinder ;  I  should  prefer  the  term  electric  cy<- 
Knder,  because  an  electric  current  is  passing  through  it, 
while  it  is  capable  of  exhibiting  its  influence  on  the  mag« 
net.  If  the  north  pole  of  a  bar  magnet  be  presented  to 
the  positive  end  of  the^spiral,  or  coiled  wire^  described  ph. 
63,  it  is  attracted,  if  the  spiral  be  coiled  according  4o  the 
direction  of  a  north  needle,  Jig^  81,  but  the  negative  end 
is  attracted,  when  the  spiral  is  twisted  as  a  south  nu^et, 
Jig.  82.  The  contrary  happens  if  the  other  endxif.the 
magnet  be  presented,  or  if  the  same  end  be  presented  to 
the  contrary  end  of  the  electric  cylinder. 

JExp.  All  these  actions  agree  with  the  explanations  of 
ph.  117  ftnd  118,  sect,  ix,  from  which,  with  those  cf  pk. 
2,  3,  4,  and  5,  of  thb  sectiaD,  the  reason  of  these  actions 
will  be  obvious. 

Ph.  66.  If  that  side  of  the  spiral  ring  which  is  at- 
tracted, be  near  the  magnet,  placed  horizontally,  the 
ring  advances  slowly,  till  it  envelopes  the  magnet,  and 
then  is  accelerated  till  it  reaches  the  center  of  the  mag*- 
net,  where  it  remains  stationary. 

Exp.  This  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  attraction, 
which  is  much  stronger  when  the  pole  of  the  magnet  is 
within  the  ring :  it  rests  in  the  middle,  because  at  the 
other  end  repulsion  would  ensue. 

Ph.  67.  If  the  end  of  the  magnet  be  placed  within  that 
end  of  the  ring  at  which  th^re  is  repulsion,  the  ring  goes 
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off  to  some  distance,  tarns  half  roand,  and  then  adrances 
again,  and  settles  itself  as  befiofe^  at, the  center  of  the 
magnet* 

Esp.  The  ring  recedes  on  account  of  the  repulsion,  and 
as  that  end  is  repelled,  and  the  other  attracted,  the  ring  is 
turned  about,  and  then  proceeds  as  before  described,  till 
it  gains  the  position  of  equilibrium. 

Ph.  68.  The  electrical  cylinder  possesses  the  general 
properties  of  the  magnet,  yet  there  are  some  differences. 
Thus,  the  poles  of  a  magnet  are  at  some  small  distance 
from  the  ends,  but  in  the  electric  cylinder  the  poles  are  at 
the  extremities. 

Esp.  The  cylinder  receives  the  electric  current  from 
the  positive  wire  at  the  one  extremity,  and  delivers  it  to 
the  nq;ative  wire  at  the  other  extremity;  on  the  contrary, 
the  magnet  receives  its  current  around  the  sides  on  one 
half  from  its  center,  and  delivers  it  at  the  sides  of  the 
other  half,  and  this  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  differ- 
ence mentioned,  and  some  others :  the  obliquity  of  the 
ethereal  currents  near  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  as  repre- 
sented in  fig.  85,  will  also  occasion  several  differences. 


Magnetism  of  a  Conductor* 

Ph.  69.  If  a  quantity  of  iron  filings  be  strewed  over  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  the  conducting  wire  of  a  powerful 
battery  be  placed  over  them,  they  will  be  attracted  by  it : 
if  the  flat  spiral,  Jig,  96,  be  held  over  them  with  its  plane 
parallel  to  the  paper,  a  very  great  quantity  of  the  filings 
will  be  raised.  « 

Earp.  In  consequence  of  the  electric  current,  especially 
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in  the  spiral  conductor,  the  filings  are  rendered  magnet* 
ical,  as  in  ph.  41,  47,  &7>  &c.  sect,  ix ;  hence  tb^  reason 
of  the  effect  is  evident. 

Ph.  70.  Filings  of  copper,  or  any  other  metal,  not  sus- 
ceptible of  magnetism,  are  not  attracted  by  the  conduct- 
ing wire. 

Exp.  Since  these  filings  cannot  acquire  magnetism,  it 
is  evident  that  they  cannot,  by  means  of  the  current,  atc- 
quire  the  power  to  attract  each  other. 

Ph.  71»  "  The  center  of  force  in  a  magnet  having  a 
free  horizontal  motion  in  every  direction,  (floating  on 
water),  is  at  the  center  of  its  magnetic  axis ;  which  at* 
taches  itself  to  a  vertical  conductor  in  the  case  of  attrac- 
tion, but  removes  from  it  indefinitely  in  the  case  of  re-* 
pulsion.^'  Thus,  if  the  plane  of  the  conducting  wire 
a,  b,  c,  dy  Cyjig.  99,  be  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  mag* 
netic  meridian,  the  current  entering  at  the  western  side  d, 
the  needle  when  placed  to  float  on  the  exterior  of  bed, 
will  move  to  that  wire  which  is  nearest,  in  such  a  manner 
that  its  center  shall  adhere  to  the  wire,  and  it  will  there 
remain  at  rest. 

Exp.  When  the  needle  is  between  g  and  A,  the  cur- 
rents in  the  wire,  and  in  the  needle  on  the  side  next  to 
the  wire,  are  both  descending,  and  when  between  /and  «/, 
they  are  both  ascending,  hence  arises  the  attraction  ( ph. 
2  and  3),  and  if  the  center  of  the  needle  be  north  or 
south  of  the  wire,  the  attraction  at  the  larger  part  is 
greatest,  hence,  the  equilibrium  can  only  be  maintained 
at  the  center  of  the  magnet. 

Ph.  72.  Things  being  as  in  the  last,  if  now  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  be  changed,  viz.  from  e  through  dc,  &c., 
the  needle j  when  placed  in  the  interior  between  6c,  and 
dCj  will  be  attracted  to  the^  nearest  wire,  to  which  its 
center  will  adhere. 
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Exp*  The  current  in  each  wire^  and  those  in  the  adja- 
cent sides  of  the  needle  are  now  also  in  the  same  direction, 
and  hence  the  effect  is  produced  as  before. 

Ph.  73.  The  current,  and  other  things  being  as  in  ph, 
71 ;  if  now  the  needle  be  placed  in  the  interior  of  the 
\iidreS3  between  be,  and  dcj  it  will  move  northward  or 
southward  according  as  its  center  is  on  the  north  or  south 
side  of  the  plane  bed,  it  will  then  turn  round,  and  pass  to 
the  exterior  side,  and  then  move  forward  and  backward, 
till  it  rests  with  its  center  in  contact  with  the  wire. 
.  JBop.  While  between  the  wires  bcj  and  (2c,  it  is  repelled 
by  both,  hence  if  its  center  be  without  the  plane  of  the 
wire,  it  must  be  thrown  out  from  between  its  branches,  and 
the  attraction  from  the  opposite  side  turns  it  round :  the 
remaining  effects  are  as  in  /> A.  71- 

•  Ph.  74.  tf,  while  the  needle  adheres  to  the  wire,  as  in 
the  last,  the  current  be  reversed  and  made  to  enter  at  e, 
it  will  be  seen,  that  the  needle  is  repelled  from  the  exte- 
rior part,  and  turning  about,  it  enters  the  interior,  and  is 
soon  attached  to  the  wire  as  before. 

Exp,.  The  reason  of  this  will  be  evident  after  reading 
the  three  last  explanations. 

Ph.  7b.  Let  abcdef^  Jig.  100,  be  a  conducting  wire, 
having  the  points  a  and  fj  in  the  same  vertical  line,  in- 
serted each  in  a  small  cup  of  mercury,  one  of  which  is 
connected  with  the  negative,  and  the  other  with  the  posi- 
tive end  of  a  voltsdc  arrangement,  an&  let  its  plane  be 
situated  before  the  spectator ;  then  if  a  strong  magnet  be 
placed  so  that  its  center  may  coincide  with  that  of  the 
ring  bcdey  and  if,  when  the  current  is  from  a,  through 
be  and  e,  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  be  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  plane,  or,  when  the  current  is  the  contrary 
way  on  the  nearer  side,  the  ring  will  remain  at  rest,  if  the 
axis  of  the  magnet  be  perpendicular  to  the  fdane  of  the 
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ring;  bat  if  it  be  a  little  incUned  from  the  per^ndieular^ 
the  ritig  will  move  aboat  its  axi«  to  the  sides  of  the  mag«> 
net  on  which  is  tlie  acute  angle*  • 

Exp.  Tht  current  in  the  parts  of  the  conductor^  and 
tiiose  of  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  wire,  are  in  the  same 
direction,  hence^  the  magnet  is  attracted  on  all  sides,  and 
equally^  when  its  center  ccnncides  with  that  of  the  ring, 
and  ks  axis  is  perpendicular  to  its  plane,  but  when  oblique 
the  attraction  is  strongest  at  the  two  acute  angles,  and 
hence  the  ring  will  approach  the  magnet  on  those  sides.  . 

Ph*76*  Things  being  as  in  the  last,  if  now  the  poles 
eif  the  magnet  be  inverted,  while  the  course  of  the  current 
remains  the  same,  the  ring  will  place  itself  so  that  its 
plane  shall  be  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  mi^^f^ 
whatever  angle  it  makes  with  it  at  first. 

j&rp.  Here  there  is  evidently  repulsion  at  all  the  four 
angles,  because  the  currents  are  opposite,  but  when  the 
magnet  is  indined  to  Uie  plane  of  the  ring,  the  repulsion 
is  greatest  in  the  acute  angles,  hence  the  reason  of  the 
effect  is  evident,  since  there  can  be  no  permanent  equili* 
bjum,  but  when  in  the  above  mentioned  position. 


Action  of  a  Conductor  tm  Mercury* 


Ph.  77»  If  two  wires  from  the  opposite  ends  of  a  vol- 
taic circuit  with  large  plates  be  placed  perpendicularly  in 
a  basin  of  mercury,  and  if  a  powerful  magnet  be  held 
abave  or  below  either  of  the  wires,  the  mercury  revplves, 
forming  a  vortex  about  tibe  wire  as  an  axis;  the  velocity 
is  increased,  if  the  opposite  pdies  of  two  magnets  be 
placed,  the  one  above,  and  the  other  below  the  wire. 
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Exp.  While  tbe  magntt  is  held  in  alkie  with  Uie  wife, 
oc  8t«U  mol:^  when  the  opposite  poles  of  two  magnets,  are 
placed  the  one  above,  and  the  otlier  below,  in  the  direon 
tion  of  the  perpendicular  part  of  the  wire,  the  spival  or 
vertical  current,  which  revolves  about  ttie  magnet  ov 
magnets,  ( ph.  41,  sect,  ix.)  communicates  its  motion  to 
the  fluid  mercurj,  as  it  does  in  other  cases  to  the  air,  and 
this  agrees  perfectly  with  ph.  117>  and  66,  obs.  sed.  bCp 
where  similar  motions  are  indicated. 

Ph.  78*  Things  being  as  in  the  last,  if  now  the  magnet 
be  held  above  the  mercury  in  the  middle  between  the 
wires,  the  circular  motion  ceases,  and  currents  are  pro- 
duced, the  one  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left  of 
the  magnet. 

Exp.  The  magnet  being  now  perpendicular  to  tiie  cur* 
rent  in  the  mercury  between  the  wires,  that  current  is 
affected  by  the  revolving  current  of  the  magnet,  which 
causes  the  observed  disturbance  in  that  liquid. 

Ph.  70«  If  two  thick  copper  wires  be  cemented  into 
two  holes,  about  3  inches  apart,  in  the  bottom  of  a  shallow 
glass  vessel,  the  wires  being  coated  with  sealing-wax,  ex- 
cept at  the  ends  which  are  to  be  made  flat,  and  polished; 
the  basin  being  now  filled  with  mercury  to  -j^  of  an  inch 
above  the  ends  of  the  wires,  which  are  to  be  placed  up- 
tight, and  connected  with  the  extremities  of  the  battery; 
it  will  be  fouiid  that,  when  the  circuit  is  completed,  the 
mercury  rises  to  3^  or  4-  of  an  inch  above  each  wire  in  the 
form  of  a  cone,  and,  if  the  action  be  strong,  waves  flow 
in  all  directions  from  the  cones,  the  point  of  rest  being 
near  the  center  between  the  wires. 

jEsp.  The  repulsion  between  the  quicksilver  and  the 
e^ereal  matter,  constituting  the  electric  current,  and  pass* 
ing  from  the  pocAtive  wire  to  the  mercury,  and,  again 
from  the  mercury  to  the  negative  wire,  elevates  the  liquid^ 
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especially  as  it  is  necessitated  to  leave  the  one  wire^  and 
to  enter  the  other  at  the  end  ^  hence  the  conical  elevation 
is  produced,  as  is  the  motion  of  the  wire  in  ph.  1,  or  as 
the  electric  fly  is  moved ;  and  as  it  is  raised  continually,  it 
must  needs  flow  down  on  all  sides,  and  produce  the  wav- 
ing motion. 

Ph.  80.  Things  being  as  in  the  last,  if  a  powerful  mag- 
net be  placed  some  inches  above  one  of  the  cones,  its  ele- 
vation is  diminished,  and  as  the  magnet  is  lowered,  the 
altitude  of  the  cone  decreases,  till  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  becomes  flat,  and  a  rotation  commences  slowly 
about  the  wire. 

Kxp.  The  action  of  the  magnet  tends  to  produce  a  vor- 
tex in  the  mercury  as  in  ph.  77  5  hence,  when  the  magnet 
is  powerful,  it  depresses  the  conical  elevation,  and  pro- 
duces the  circulating  motion. 


Revolving  Motions. 

Ph.  81.  The  pole  of  a  magnet  will  move  round  a 
conductor,  if  not  prevented  by  intervening  objects,  and 
the  motion  'will  be  according  to  the  order  pointed  out 
in  the  preceding  phenomena  (see  jdA.  18,  and  following). 
Let  CD,  Jig.  101,  be  a  non-conducting  vessel  containing 
mercury,  with  which  the  wire  A  communicates,  and  into 
which  the  wire  B  dips  about  half  an  inch.  Now,  if  a 
magnet  sn  be  attached  by  a  thread  s  to  the  wire  A,  so 
that  its  north  end  n  may  reach  a  little  above  the  mer- 
cury, while  the  wire  B  is  fixed  3  when  the  connection  is 
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made  with  the  voltaic  apparatus,  by  joining  A  to  the  posi- 
tive, and  B  to  the  negative  end,  the  magnet  will  revolve 
about  B  in  the  direction  denoted  by  the  arrow  heads 
marked  on  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  which  is  drawn 
about  B  the  fixed  wire. 

Exp.  Let  the  experimenter  have  the  apparatus  before 
him,  and  first  let  the  magnet  be  between  him  and  the 
wire  B ;  then  the  current  in  B  ia  upward,  as  shewn  in  the 
detached  figure  by  the  arrow  head  on  ab,  and  the  parts  of 
the  spirally  revolving  current,  in  sn,  on  the  side  next  to 
B,  are  in  the  direction  cil :  hence  there  is  an  attraction  in 
the  angles  dob,  and  aoc,  and  a  repulsion  in  the  angles  hoc, 
and  aod,  [ph.  7),  therefore  the  tendency  is  to  briugthe 
magnet  sn  to  the  position  in  Mhich  its  north  pole  n  may 
be  to  the  right,  and  consequently,  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  connection,  n  must  move  to  the  right  as  marked 
by  the  nearer  arrow  head  on  the  circle;  hut  this  relation 
of  the  currents  remains  on  every  side  of  the  wire,  as  may 
be  seen  by  placing  sn  on  the  farther  side  of  B,  and  using 
the  detached  figure  where  c'd'  shews  the  direction  of  the 
parts  of  the  current  on  the  side  of  the  magnet  next  to  the 
wire ;  from  this  it  is  evident,  that  a  continued  revolution 
must  take  place,  the  freedom  of  the  motion  being  suf- 
ficient for  that  purpose.  The  above  reasoning  holds 
good  whether  sn  be  a  north,  or  a  south  magnet. 

Pii.82.  If  the  magnet  be  so  attached  that  its  south 
pole  may  be  uppermost,  its  revolution  about  the  wire  will 
be  in  the  opposite  direction ;  also  if  the  direction  of  the 
electric  current  in  B  be  reversed,  the  motion  will  like- 
wise be  reversed. 

Kxp.  The  reason  of  all  these  effects  is  evident,  when 
we  observe  that  the  relations  of  the  currents  in  the  mag- 
net and  wire  become  exactly  opposite  in  congequence  of 

these  changes.         ^  _^       'i  tJ^  ^  Li !»,'    tui.±    tic 
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Ph.  83.  Conrewely,  if  the  magnet  be  fixed,  and  the 
wire  free  to  move,  it  will  rerolre  stboot  the  Hxagnetic  pc^e  } 
if  the  electric  currest  be  from  A  to  B,  {Jig.  101,  m  being 
nopposed  upright),  the  wire  B  will  rotate  nboutn,  as 
marked  on  the  circle,  and  will  be  reversed  by  tev&mng 
the  magnet,  of  the  current,  btit  will  continue  the  same  by 
reversing  both. 

Esp4  This  in  a  neceBsary  conseqaenee,  as  will  appear 
firom  die  two  last,  action  and  re-action  being  equal  and 
opposite :  oc  the  same  may  be  explained  by  considering 
the  relations  of  the  currents  as  above* 

Ph.  84.  If  both  the  wire,  B,  and  the  magnet,  m^Jig.  lOi, 
be  free  to  move,  they  will  revolve  about  each  other  ac- 
cording to  the  law  above  stated,  each  in  a  Conical  surface, 
of  which  the  common  axia  is  the  line  joining  the  wires 
A  and  £. 

MoFp.  The  three  last  phenoinena  render  this  siiffidently 
clear. 

Ph.  85.  Let  ab^  Jig,  102,  be  a  section  of  a  channel  cb€ 
in  a  board,  and  tv  the  section  of  a  wire  suspended  finely 
by  a  loop,  from  an  upright  fixed  on  the  same  board,  reach*- 
ing  down  so  far  as  to  dip  a  littiie  into  some  pure  tnereury 
put  into  the  cavity  ab}  SMN  a  section  of  a  horse^cdioe 
magnet  placed  on  the  same  bodrd,  ae  in  the  figure,  i9 
being  the  south,  and  N  the  ncnrth  pole  :  now  tf  the  ends 
of  the  volt^c  apparatus  be  connected  in  such  a  maimer, 
that  it  would  cause  the  wire  to  rotate  about  the  north  poie^ 
as  denoted  by  the  arrow  heads  on  the  circle  cfe,  (seejoA. 
83)  5  the  wire  will  in  this  case  be  projected  out  of  the  mer^ 
cury  towards  a,  and,  as  it  falls  back,  will  continue  to  be 
repeatedly  thrown  out,  if  the  position  of  the  magdet,  or 
the  course  of  the  current  were  reversed^  the  wire  wouM  in 
like  manner  be  projected  towards  b,  but  ^e-  effect  would 
remain  as  at  the  first,  if  both  were  reversed. 
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E±p.  In  tie  first  catte  the  wife  wotiW  tefrdf  to  rev6lve 
about  S  at^corditig  to  the  direction  ntarked  onf  the  circl6 
fgy  hence  evidently  by  the  joirtt  action  of  the  tfidi|paetle 
poles  the  wire  will  be  thrown  towsrdi^  a.  The  othfeir 
cases  being  conveifse^  wS  be  etoily  understood  fibm 
jp*.  81,  82  and  83. 

Ph.  86.  If  instead  of  the  wire  tr,  a  thiti  copper  wheel> 
made  capable  of  revolving  easily  between  two  branches-^ 
nm^  fig.  103,  of  a  fixed  wire,  be  so  placed,  that  the  tips  of 
the  wheel  sfaaH  be  slightly  immersed  in  the  tnercury  in  dh^ 
figA02y  the  surface  of  the  tnerctfry  being  covered  iff 
ttfy  dilute  nitiie  acid ;  the  wheel  wiH  ret<*re,  when  the 
ele^iie  eurrient  is  made  to^  pass  tfarbugh  it,  as  in  ph.  S5f. 

Exp.  Let  the  connection  be  such  a?  in  the  fi^st  case  6f 
the  last  phenomenon,  then  the  points  of  the  wheel  which 
are  towards  fr,  are  attracted  towardis  fkr,  and  those  Whieli 
are  on  the  side  next  to  a  Kit  repelled,  as  sfaeWn  before^^ 
the  points  oti  the  lowet  side  moving  towdords  a;  hence  li 
eo<itinued  rotatibtt  is  the  conseqtretlce,  ii^hich  as  b^for!6 
may  be  reversed. 


Action  of  Terrestrial  Currents. 

Ph.  87.  If  the  flat  spiral  be  suspended  in  cups  as  at  N 
and  P,  Jig.  96,  each  containing  a  little  mercury,  and  so 
that  the  spiral  may  freely  move  on  the  axis  NP,  when 
the  connection  is  made  from  N  and  P  with  the  voltaic 
battery,  the  spiral  will,  assume  a  position,  such  that  its 
plane  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  magnetic  meridian  of 
the  place,  and  that  part  of  the  spiral  in  which  the  current 

descends,  shall  face  the  east. 

2  II  2 
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Exp.  This  agrees  perfectly  mth  what  is  advanced  con- 
cerning the  magnet  in  ph.  41,  &c.  sect,  ix,  and  ought  to 
take  place,  because  the  ethereal  current  of  the  earth  and 
that  of  the  spiral  agree. 

Ph.  88.  Professor  Hanstein  found,  that  all  lofty  ver- 
tical bodies  affect  the  magnetic  needle,  indicating  that 
they  have  a  south  pole  at  the  top,  and  a  north  pole  at 
the  bottom. 

Exp.  This  exactly  corresponds  with  what  we  have 
already  shewn,  that  an  electric  current  continually,  in 
high  latitudes,  tends  towards  the  earth. 

Various  other  phenomena  relating  to  this  subject  have 
been  elicited  by  the  labours  of  Oersted,  Daoy,  Faradatfy 
Ampere,  Biot,  &c.  &c.  See  Mr.  Cumming's  translation 
pf  M.  De  Monferrants  Manual  of  Electro-dynamics,  and 
)VIr.  Barlow  on  Magnetical  Attractions,  with  other  similar 
works.  They  niay  all  be  explwied  by  means  of  the  five 
first  phenomena  of  thb  section,  as  well  as  those  curious 
effects  called  Thermo-electric,  first  noticed  by  Professor 
Seebeck. 
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Or  all  the  departments  of  natural  philosophy,  that  of 
phyucal  astronomy,  at  the  first  sight,  would  seem  more 
than  any  other  to  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
faculties ;  but  it  is  wpU  known  that  there  is  none  in  which 
we  have  advanced  with  so  much  success,  and  demonstra- 
tive certainty ;  for  this  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  our 
illustrious  countryman  Newton.  From  the  exposition  of 
the  laws  of  one  single  agent,  the  force  of  gravitation,  all 
the  movements  of  the  solar  system  are  developed,  as  well 
those  of  rotation,  as  those  which  relate  to  their  periodical 
revolutions,  and  even  the  anomalies,  and  apparent  irregu- 
larities, are  under  the  dominion,  and  controul  of  this 
power.  Now  since  we  are  satisfied  of  the  existence  of 
the  principle  of  gravitation,  and  admit  that  it  affects  every 
atom  of  matter,  we  ought  to  examine  the  actions  of  bodies 
on  each  other  at  minute  distances,  with  the  view  of 
finding  what  part  of  these  actions  is  attributable  to  gra- 
vitation,— Philosophers  seem  to  have  agreed  to  discard 
the  operation  of  this  force,  except  at  sensible  distances ; 
but  if  gravitation  be  not  the  sole  agent,  it  must  needs,  at 
these  exceedingly  small  distances,  act  a  very  distinguished 
and  important  part,  in  producing  the  changes,  whfch  are 
constantly  going  on  in  nature.  Do  not  lose  sight  of  gravi  - 
tation; — and,  by  pursuing  this  thread,  yon  will  be  guided 
through  the  mazes  of  a  most  intricate  labyrinth,  to  a, 
situation  exceedingly  near  the  seat  of  its  activity.  Here 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  mass  of  force  presents  its 
resistance  equally,  uniformly,  and  with  immense  effect,  on 
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every  side ;  consequently  this  center  has  every  property 
of  a  solid  substratum^  and  there  is  no  imaginable  use^  as 
far  as  we  can  perceive,  for  a  solid  nucleus,  which  is  not 
answered  by  this  concentrated  force,  this  itself  forms  the 
solid  part  of  matter.    It  ^s  not  b^re  3uppQ8e4  that  force 
acts  against  nothing,  but  against  another  opposing  force  : 
•jve  know  nothing  pf  platter^  |but  by  tjie  forces  which  it 
exerts,  and  which  doubtless  constitute  its  nature.    Does 
any  one  ask, — What  is  matter^  and  what  is  force  r    It  may 
be  answered, — Matter  is  force  applied,  and  exerted  in  % 
peculiar  way :  and  reciprocally  force  operating  in  a  certain 
mode,  constitutes  matter.  Is  the  inquiry  pursued, — What 
is  this  force  applied  aud  exerted  so  as  to  constitute  mat- 
^r  ?     We  cannot  tell  what  is  its  essential  nature,  ipore 
than  this,  that  it  is  a  power  acting  against  a  similar  power, 
^nd  may  be  greater  or  l^ss  than  the  other,  or  equal  to 
itji  being  as  far  ^  it  respects  matter,  a  wonderful  apt  of 
the  Ever-living  God,  who  worketh  sf\  things  according 
to  the  counsels  of  H^s  Will.    Every  atom  of  matter,  as 
will  be  seen  froi^  the  view  we  b^ye  given  of  it,  w^ 
created  or  brought  into  existenpe  by  an  operation  of  the 
Almighty  Power  of  God,  and  continues  to  exist  by  Hi^ 
continued  act,  ^ther  immediate  or  mediate ;  for  (l^e  ^mQ 
power,  which  first  produced  this  substwce,  is  requisite;  %q 
sustain  or  uphold  it  in  existence.      The  inopopeivs^)}? 
myriads  of  atoms,  which  are  contained  in  bodies,  tepd  tP 
pxcite  astonishment,  ^nd  presept  before  us  an  inexpre^jsibl^ 
sublimity.     Here  we  see  the  act  of  creation  ^nd  ponder  • 
vation  \  and,  whep  we  extend  ouj  vi^w§  to  t^he  ipuume^^- 
ble  huge  bodiesj  which  compose  the  universe,  ^nd  (p  the 
multiplied  millions  of  milliDns  of  atoms  ip  ^apb^i  with  tb^ 
united  actions  of  their  cpnceQtrated  foi'cas ;  we  a^e  pr<B- 
pjared  to  say,  th^t  Power  belongetli  to  Gpd  ajlone^ 
There  is  no  less  evidence  pf  supxeime  Wi^dQm  ip  (hi? 
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8tj:>uctnre  of  matter :  the  law  of  force,  which  constitutes 
its  actious^  is  adapted  peculiarly  to  preserve  the  existence, 
and  constant  harmony  of  the  universe.  The  same  law 
of  force  is  equally  subservient  to  maintain  the  beautiful 
order^  and  motions  of  systems  of  worlds^  and  to  r^ulate 
the  various  changes  and  modifications,  which  bodies  and 
atoms  are  designed  to  undergo,  in  their  connections  and 
combinations  with  each  other.  The  all-powerful  hand  of 
the  Creator  could  certainly  have  constituted  matter  with 
forces  varying  by  other  very  diflferent  laws,  but  we  can 
conceive  of  none,  which  could  have  so  completely  an- 
swered the  great  ends  of  creation  in  the  constitution  of 
the  universe,  and  the  regulations  and  organizations  of  its 
several  parts.  The  same  Wisdom  is  seen  in  the  variety  of 
the  atoms  of  matter,  and  the  proportions  of  each  sort, 
none  are  in  defect,  none  in  excess  ;  and  from  the  nature 
of  their  constituent  forces,  there  is  a  constant  tendency 
to  preserve  the  established  order  of  things,  according  to 
an  All-wise  and  Infinite  design.  We  are  easily  led  to  per- 
ceive, that  it  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator  to  form 
beings  more  elevated  in  nature  than  mere  nxatter ;  hence, 
he  has  superadded  a  principle,  superior  to  that  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  this  Treatise.  I  mean  vegetable  life. 
This,  whatever  it  is,  is  associated  with  the  seed  of  the 
plant,  and  directs  the  combinations  of  common  matter, 
when  put  into  suitable  circumstances,  according  to  the 
nature  and  species  of  the  vegetable  which  is  to  be  unfolded 
and  matured.  The  principle  of  animal  life  is  still  more 
dignified.  This  principle  is  hid  in  the  ovum,  as  that  of 
the  vegetable  is  in  the  ^eed.  It  directs  the  growth  of  the 
animal,  as  well  as  the  peculiarities  of  its  shape,  and  or- 
gans ;  and  the  developement  of  these,  reciprocally  aids 
the  principle  itself,  which  becomes  capable  .of  support- 
ing,  and  directing  wonderful  movements,  actions,  and 
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instincts.  The  result  shews^  that  the  Omnipotent  Creator 
had  purposed -to  form  a  being,  who  should  possess  a 
nature  far  more  transcendent  than  that  of  the  mere  ani- 
mal ;  one  possessing  an  intelligent  mind,  capable  of  sur- 
veying His  works,  and  of  rising  from  the  survey  of  these 
to  their  Great  Author.  This  did  not  escape  the  notice  of 
the  Roman  poet,  as  stated  in  those  well  known  lines. 

Sanctius  bis  aniwriil,  ■  t^entj^qut  eaptcius  altse-^ 

««««*♦«« 

Finxit  ineffigiem  moderantiim  cuncta  Deorum. 
Pronaque  cum  spectent  animalia  ceetera  terram, 
Os  homini  sublime  dedit ;  coelumque  tueri 
Jussit,  et  erectos  ad  sidera  toUere  vultus. 

Ovio.  Metam.  lib.  i.  1.  76. 

The  material  part  of  the  earth  is  adapted  to  nourish  and 
luaii^tain  the  vegetable  world,  and  this  serves  to  support 
the.ai4tnal  kingdom,  while  the  whole  contributes  to  the 
atiaintenance  and  pleasure  of  man  in  his  present  state. 
Bdt  ;the'  intielligent  and  rational  principle  is  capable  of 
ftio^c^^Kv^te^d  i^joy men ts  and  exercises  in  the  pursuit  of 
Irat^y  anil  the  discernment  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  still 
mor^  m  vielding;  due  liomage  to  his  Creator,  and  in  pre- 
9g^ngf  or^4  ^^m^es^iops  of  gratitude,  veneration,  and 

bilt  i»  very  ob«erv2*le,  ^however,  that  some  disorder  has 
«flfett*d  tftfehittiian  faiteV    We  search  in  vain  in  the  book 


fff^  jlf^QwJIf^^g^/.  Tb^  Saqred  Scriptures  shew  us  the  path 
•qf  .tlile,/.^^i4ir^  us  in  the  right  t&se  and  management 
of.  naturefift^g©iwTa4;'4sit  respecJtfl  thfe  prdmotioh  of  our 
fr€9<Jht  anft'futtti^fc  felitfity.^    ''       '"  ........ 
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Postulate  1 ,  page  S.    Should  an  objection  to  this  postulate  be 
raised,  on  the  ground,  that  force  cannot  act  unless  it  has  something 
to  act  upon,  the  oljector  should  notice  that  no  such  supposition  u 
here  made,  a  force  is  supposed  to  act  not  against  nothing,  but 
against  another  force.    We  know  nothing  of  force  as  acting  oa 
matter,  more  than  that  of  its  effects  in  changing  the  slate  of  that 
matter.    Hence  we  only  know  it  in  the  action  of  on^  power  agaiasl 
another  ;  now  if  equal  powers  act  in  all  opposite  directions  from  a 
given  pointy  there  will  be  an  equilibrium  on  all  sides.    Therefore, 
the  notion  which  this  postulate  gives  of  an  atom  of  matter,  is  not  a 
force  acting  against  nothing,  but  a  balance  of  forces  on  every  side 
of  a  central  point,  and  this  is  all  we  can  understand  of  it,  whatever 
substratum  we  may  imagine  to  exist ;  for  it  is' nothing  but  mere  hy- 
pothesis, the  effect  of  imagination,  and  a  vulgar  notion,  to  Judge, 
that  there  is  a  minute  solid  impenetrable  noass  necessary  to  consti- 
tute an  atom  of  matter  on  which  forces  act.    I  am  aware  that  thb 
notion  has  been  admitted  by  philosophers  of  the  first  rank,  but  we 
know  nothing  of  such  little  solids,  we  have  never  seen  them,  nor 
felt  them,  nor  perceived  thdn  by  any  one  of  the  senses  %  if  they  do 
exist  at  all,  we  have  Dot  been  affected  by  them,  but  only  by  the 
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forces  of  repulsion  and  attraction,  directed  in  one  case  from  them, 
and  in  the  other  towards  them.  If  any  one  however  wish  to  retain 
these  solids,  he  has  my  hearty  consent  and  sanction ;  this  theory  will 
suffer  nothing  by  the  concession,  only  he  must  necessarily  admit, 
that  they  are  incomprehensibly  small,  and  he  must  grant  also  as 
much  as  the  two  postulates  require,  in  respect  to  the  existence  of  at- 
traction and  repulsion  of  every  atom  of  matter;  or,  if  not,  he  must 
give  up  all  pretensions  to  philosophy.  There  appears  in  fact  to  be 
no  use  whatever  for  these  infinitely  small  solids,  and  it  is  on  this 
ground  that  I  discard  this  ideal  substraium.  The  centers  of  atoms, 
as  described  in  this  postulate,  are  strictly  speaking  the  solid  parts ; 
for  the  whole  force  of  the  atom  is  at  this  point  concentrated,  and  is 
therefore  infinitely  greater,  than  at  any  point  in  the  surface  of  an 
imaginary  sphere,  described  about  the  same  center  of  the  atom  at 
any  finite  distance. 

In  order  to  assbt  the  mind  in  forming  a  correct  idea  of  this  pos- 
tulate, take  two  small  spberes„  qs  ^o  f^irbles,  or  two  beads,  and 
imagine,  that  if  the  center  of  one  of  these  were  placed  within  the 
turface  of  the  other,  it  would  %e  -repelled  by  that  other  atom ;  but 
while  Um  center  remains  without  the  9wrface  of  the  other,  it  will  be 
attracted ;  and  that  whether  it  is  attracted  or  repelled,  the  force  is 
always  greater  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  diminished  distance; 
and  by  the  iielp  of  these  symbols  you  may  depict  in  your  uMuds  the 
nature  of  the  atoms  of  matter.  Every  Newtonian  consents  to  all 
that  is  difficult  in  this  postulate  $  the  only  difference  is,  that  here 
the  forces  are  considered  as  constituting  the  essence  of  matter^ 
while  otherwise  it  may  be  conceived  as  only  an  appendage. 

No  one,  admitting  the  first  postulate,  will  withhold  his  consent 
from  The  second.  Let  the  two  marbles,  used  above  to  illustrate  the 
constitution  of  atoms,  be  of  unequal  magnitude,  then  they  would 
represent  two  dlfl*erent  kinds  of  atoms,  even  if  the  force  of  each 
were  the  same  at  a  given  distance  from  the  center ;  but,  this  differ- 
ence remaining,  the  force  of  the  smaller,  which  is  the  symbol  for 
the  atom  having  the  less  sphere  of  repulsion,  may  be  either  greater 
or  less  than  that  of  the  other :  also  two  atoms  whose  spheres  of  re- 
pulsion may  be  equal,  may  yet  be  very  unequal  in  force,  hence  very 
great  differences  will  arise,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  great  vari- 
eties in  bodies. 

Tbese  differences  will  authorise  the  S2nd  definition,  which  presents 
a  chasm  between  the  common  and  the  mure  subtile  sorts  of  matter. 
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as  is  indicated  in  all  natural  operations.  Probably  the  absolute  force 
of  an  atom  of  ethereal  matter  is  millions  of  times  less  than  that  of 
an  atom  of  tenacious  matter,  "vvhile  yet  the  sphere  of  repulsion  of  the 
former  may  be  either  greater  or  less  than  that  of  the  latter.  Notwith* 
standing  this  great  difference  in  the  absolute  forces  of  the  atoms  of 
these  two  classes  of  matter,  yet  an  ethereal  atom  will  adhere  to  a  te- 
nacious one  with  somewhat  more  than  half  the  force  by  which  two  te- 
nacious ones  would  adhere.    For  example,  suppose  the  force  of  the 
ethereal  atom  to  be  one  million  ticncslcssthan  that  of  the  tenacious 
one,  which  we  will  suppose  is  equal  to  that  of  one  grain  at  the  surface 
of  the  sphere  of  repulsion,  thea  im^  such  tenacious  atoms  would  ad- 
here with  the  force  of  two  grains,  and  the  ethereal  would  adhere  to 
the  teiuuioiis  iateiii  witfa  the  foirce  of  one  grmiDWid  tlie  oae-millimith 
part  of  a  grain,  lliat  is,  viUi  a. little  mone  than  iisif  the  iitrmer  forces 
Hence  »  teyadiMM  aiiNn  wiU*  by  lAiceiutitueDJt  forces,  retaia  on  ilt 
s«irfii«e  MM  uwpieiige  nrnmbnf  ^  etiMiml  BtooH,  m  n  atmesplieriile, 
if  they  be  preienied  to  its  mMnrmre  %  for,  because  of  Iheir  snail 
force,  their  centers  wiU*  by  ibe  acftioa  «f  tlM  central  atoai  oa  tbes, 
be  broMgbt  eBccedMPgiy  acar  tagelher*    Heaee,  if  the  Ibroe  of  the 
tmficious  Atom  fwre  anaibilaleii*  ibo  tibei«ai  eoea,  coaslitatin^iplka 
atiao^phcriilie,  wouid  «e|p»riie  wiUi  imaeiag  laptdtty.    The  rapid 
propagatieo  of  iqcoactiTaUe  qnafUitits  of  eUkarmd  oMtter  wltt  m 
fact  occur  ofi  variouA  occA^Imw,  arieiff  froai  fbt  ifUMHaemMo 
cb«4ige^  which  bp^ka  fnoqu^^Uy  iwdffgo^  •  •  1 
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.  Vm^  I  Ti  JMff  <IT.    A  riUto  reflection  vUl  shew  tkit  the  reUUon  of 
Ute.^A^ti^l  to  ^^  preasore  dflpeods  but  in  part  on  the  Uw  of  force^ 
nmi  fl(oa}^M  thflcefore,.  tkatlnw  can  ipeirer  be  determined  i  the  effect 
Witt  b^regi^lMed bj  the  teinperatnre  of  the  eiierior  gps,  and  while 
Italtienwiaacopilantt  and  tine  it  allowed  for  the  compressed  gas  to 
i^iie  ei,|JieaanM  4eapermtore«  we  may  expect,  that  in  a  aeries  of 
pewwii^feach  being  eyial  to  the  precediag,  n  preportionale  con- 
traction will  ^asmts  *if  tbapraMnre  were  carried  to  an  estceoie  de- 
ffOfi.lha^lentity.wpold  notincreaae  according  to  the  ratio  of  the 
jfteiMiie.  The  quotation  from  AM  states  expressly,  that  the  condn- 
^n|i|i  ftwpn^twy  the  compression  and  dilation  of  air,  are  not  encl* 
it  wei  W^e  the  pressures  to  succeed  each  other  with  great  rapidlly. 
Th(sse  eoniiderations  will  sufSce  to  shew  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
t4|(fyifieiUon,«ff fiaas^t  all  cakuhUed  to  invalidate  the  law  of 
J^M^fMEce^whichwehamaaipiedto  thealomaof  aHOter. 
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NOTE  .<3. 


Ph.  99,  page  TO.  This  phenomendn  has  heen  nJatfeer'  qF  cdtatro- 
versj  among  modem  philosophers.  A  very  eariotis  and  Itigt^tbtis 
theory  y^as  proposed  by  Mr,  DaHon:,  of  Martehesier^' itM  iy  Wdl 
known  as  an  eminent  chemical  phitosopher.  'A<icodliii|^'td'fciili, 
«'  The  particles  of  one  elastic  Unid  posseiii  no^  W^Hlsit^ttefiMittMl^ 
tive  power,  or  are  perfectly  inelastic  wilhite^M't6^<!4dll  MU#i 
and  conseqn^tly  the  mutnal  aetions  of  thef  flui^-  h  stlliifMEtotile 
laws  of  inelastic  hodies.'*    Tk€im$6H*$  Chenf.  V6l  m.  pi;  JM.^  '"  ''  '-  ' 

This  very  remarkable  hypothesis  dees  not  apj;ieir  Id  Ka^d*^tiny  M- 
dence  to  support  it,  except '  that  o^  convettieiiey ;  'on'&ialie^init, 
and  on  this  alone,  it  is  worthy  of  notice ;  but  It  ii  liMMeto  tf  Itttd- 
titude  of  objections,  and  although  it  explains  the  {ikitfbillkf^^iits 
which  suggested  it,  yet  it  is  altogether  iHrecimeiteabletdtiMtt^M^ 
Philosophers  of  late  seem  very  niich  inclined  to  iltfibikt^tdMitter 
attractions  and  repulsions  of  sueh  natureai,  as'  suits  tkeli^' pnlS'eftlar 
views,  or  to  deprive  the  particles  of  either  or  both  powers  in  respect 
of  certain  sorts  of  matter,  as  the  nature  of  the  investigation  seems 
to  demand ;  we  may  farther  observe  that  matter  of  one  kind  has 
been  endowed,  hypothetically,  with  the  power  of  placing  the  par* 
tides  of  another  kind  of  matter  at  right  angles  to  those  of  its  own. 
However  convenient  all  this  may  be,  in  some  respects,  it  is  certain, 
that  without  the  greatest  care  it  will  be  attended  with  a  great  many 
inconveniences,  and  conduce  much  to  promote  confusion  in  the  study 
of  nature.    An  explanation  upon  established  and  general  principles 
is  always  to  be  preferred,  even  if  it  should  not,  in  every  point,  be 
so  lucid  as  one  founded  on  a  particular  hypothesis  invented  to  solve 
the  difficulty.    The  explanation  we  have  given  of  this  phenomenon 
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is  deemed  to  be  quite  satisfactory,  and  depends  on  the  general  prin- 
ciples I  and  hence  it  is  thought  that  no  particular  hypothesis  is  at 
all  necessary,  or  that  any  should  be  here  introduced.      In  this 
Treatise,  principles  the  most  firmly  established,  have  been  applied  to 
explain  all  the  leading  facts  in  the  whole  range  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, which  have  not  already  been  explained  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples.   Hence  if  the  explanations  of  the  diversified  phenomena, 
here  presented  to  the  Reader,  appear  to  agree  with  the  legitimate 
rules  of  philosophising,  ibh  Wdrk  is  worthy  of  especial  attention, 
by  all  the  lovers  of  Science,  and  it  promises  to  reward  the  toils  of 
those  who  shall  labour  to  place  the  subject  in  a  still  clearer  light. 
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